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NAB seeks showdown 
on Joseph ultimatum 


: by David Jobbins 

' The two chief higher education trade 
'unions, the Assnciuiiou of University 
IfcncheiN iitul the National Asociaiion 
| of Tcaelteis in l-'urther and Higher 
l Education , may fall foul of the new 
| Trade Union Act that requires their 
leaders to he directly elected by indi- 
vidual members. 

The college lecturers' union risks 
inevitable legal action if a special 
conference ealled for tomorrow ends 
as senior officials predict. 

.Informed calculations show that 
changes in the Nat flic rule hook aimed 
at minimal compliance with the l*>K-t 
Trade Union Ael will almost certainly 
fail to gel a two thirds majority at the 
cnilfcicnee , which could end abruptly 
with the rejection of a package dr.iwit 
up by the executive 
If. ;»v union leaders fern, the changes 
cannot he endorsed. Nutt lie will Imd 
itself at the sliaipeinl ol union defiance 
of the law following the decision ol the 
Transport and General Wutkes' Un- 
ion this week to comply with the new 
rules gos entitle elections 
Tlie AU'I faces the first test ol its 
own amended rules later this month 
elections take place for tts 
fiilClUul executive. In dll- ii.lsi_I[1|; 

Switch has 
failed, says 
careers body 

lire (invi i mucul's “switeh" pulu y li.ts 
fulled to renn-dv vho rtuf.vs in lechnojt* 
M uml the pits ■ u .il sciences. clniiiis the 
ventral Set vices Unit tin tii.ulu.tir 
xareuts .onl Appouiliuents Set vices 
Tire resimtioii »n eiitiy to nuivcirilv 
*rts courses bus not hmughl a com- 
■neiisui.itc i mi ruse in the itumhcr of 
‘ci'hnology mid science graduates ile- 
ttred. and in JWI * for the first lime in 
Ucciitlcs - produced u marked drop in 
I utc nuiiihL'i of fust degree students. 
These findings are comuiijcd in the 
'-SU's annual rejurrt For 19S4/H5 and 
a rc based on au appraisal »»f graduate 
statistics for the two yeurs to July. 

In the fSU management committee 
tepirri to the Committee of Vice 
Utrinccllors ami Principal* and the 
‘o mm it ice of Directors of 

“olytcehmcs, they comment that en- 
Sneering conversion courses in higher 
education ore unlikely la provide a 
long-term solution, however effective 
(hey arc at a temporary expedient. The 
policy and process Simula start earlier 
by attracting more pitots, and particu- 
larly girls into science A levels. 

Acute itaitages in the supply of 
graduates are building up in the wake 
of better employment prospects - 
noticeably in the fields of light elec- 
trics. computers ami in technical areas, 
they warn. Unless corrective action is 
taken, the graduate supply will not be 
aufficicnr to meet expanded market 
demands in future. 

Many of the shortages could he 
eased if there was a substantial in- 
crease in mathematics graduates or 
applied and physical science graduates 
■ °Wr die next five years. However, 
attracting bright pupils to study science . 
at A levels will require greater num- 
bers of teachers of nigh calibre . states 
the report and points out that the 
larger graduate carvers advisory ?cr- , 
voees are reporting a high proportion of 
disillusioned teuchcis who have 
approached them for advice on entry 
to Alternative occupations 
In addition, the number of male first 
degree graduates entering a year of 
teacher training in 1984 in untihema- 
tius and phyueswas a fifth smaller than 
in 1983. i . ■ 


executive has been elected from and by 
its national council. But last May (be 
rules were changed to allow for a ballot 
of the membership if there are moves 
to challenge the executive chosen by 
the council. 

The association took legal advice 
and is convinced that this complies 
with the Act. Natfhc too plans to 
introduce direct elections to its nation- 
al council, which it is advised is its 
“principal executive" under the Act. 

But a number of regions have either 
tabled amendments or decided to 
oppose this change, including Outer 
London. Western, West Midlands and 
North West. There is also a proposal 
from Last Midlands to delay imple- 
mentation until January l f *H7. 

The union's Broad Left grouping 
decided two weeks ago to oppose the 
changes. Inn its decision came after 
those by ions! of the regions, and was 
not likely to have been influential in 
Western whose opposition seems 
based on a conservative desire to keep 
a system which it believes has worked 
well. 

If the changes are rejected, the 
union would be open to a complaint to 
the certification officer am! then to 
com t action. Union leadets believe 


courts by showing that they had in- 
tended to comply and had called a 
special conference 10 achieve their 
aim. 

But Mr Gerald Hartup, campaign 
director of the right-wing Freedom 
Association, said; ‘There seems to be 
nor reason why Natfhe should not 
comply with the Act and if they do not 
they will face problems. 

“Wc would go out to find Natfhc 
members who were prepared to com- 
plain to the certification officer." 

Some union leaders are so worried 
that they have been talking of requisi- 
tioning a further special conference to 
reopen the uiicslion.hcforc next May’s 
unnuul conference, the next occasion 
on which rule changes could otherwise 
be considered. 

Nmfhc's conference curlier this year 
opted for n policy of minimal com- 
pliance rather titan outright opposition 
to the Act. The executive’s view has 
been that the alternative is to risk 
losing control of the rule lumk to the 
courts. 

General secretary Mr Peter Dawson 
said: “Minimal changes overwhel- 
mingly approved by the executive nrc 
absolutely essential in flic good con- 
duct und satis factory operation of the 


by Carolyn Dempster 
and John O’Leary 
Angry leaders of the National Advis- 
ory Body this week demanded an 
emergency meeting with Sir Keith 
Joseph, Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion and Science, following two further 
rebuffs to add to his ultimatum on 
teacher training. 

The meeting was hastily scheduled 
for next Thursday, when there ore 
certain to be heated exchanges on four 
topics: 

• the timetable for revised advice on 


teacher trainin' 
the future of L 
Manchester; 


• the future of De La Salic College, 



• capital spending on polytechnics 
and colleges: 

• the size of the advanced further 
education pool. 

Sir Keith will be warned that the 
level of cuts access ary in 1987/88 now 
seems certain to be twice that original- 
ly forecast because of the £15 million 
shortfall in this year’s budgets. The 
commitment to restore fumfing levels 
next year would mean cuts uf 10 per 
com m first-ycai student numbers. 

Two more surprise setbacks to the 
N AU’s authority catnc this week with 
Sir Keith's decision to offer De La 
Salle another year's reprieve front 
closure ami the news that £4.5 million 
hud been cut front the provisional 


John Bevani “Tensions” 
rise. " He said that the reduction in the 
capital, budget and the rejection of 
NAB advice to close De La Salic had 
added to the tensions which had led to 
the request for a meeting. 

Sir Keith's concession to De La Salk 
is the latest chapter in the college's 
three-year battle for survival. He tins 
given the college until March 31 to 
come up with a fully developed merger 
proposal with the Liverpool Institute 
of Higher Education. 

•flris effectively means that the col- 
lege will stay in business until 1989 to 
sec through the Inst of its h3Q students, 
oven if the merger proposal is ultimate- 
ly turned down. Sir Keith has also 
agreed to an additional intake of 200 
— vw«>p X? n» W n->Uu£j^iDciL courses in au- 
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tlie tiixt imiv mulci the chairmanship 
ol Mr George Walden. uiuIct -secret- 
ary lor higher education, hml already 
decided to demand a meeting with Sir 
Keith to settle the row over teacher 
training. Its mcmliCTs unanimously 
refused eit her to meet Sir Keith’s new 
May < leadline <>r to accept Ins alterna- 
tive that nlluealiiiiis fur 1W7 to IWU 
slmuM lie set by the Depart me m of 
IMue.it ion and Science. 

Mr Jolm Kevmi, file NAB secretary, 
twid later: “The issue Is not just one of 
(filling. It is the relationship between 
the coni util lee and the Secretary of 
Stale in offering him advice on how to 
conduct our nvcrtill planning excr- 


Siiiix November 1983 when initial 
leaclte r training at the college was axed 
on the advice of tile Advisory Commit- 
tee for (he Education of Teacher;, Dc 
l.u Salle has had to lodge its case for 
continued existence for each of the 
successive three years. 

In September this year, n rapidly 


drawn up propositi for n merger with 
the Liverpool lust I title wus pul for- 
ward lo the NAIJ in ft final bid to 
persuade (he hoard to rescind and 
earlier decision on the withdrawal of 
advanced courses. The Voluntary Sec- 
tor C'onMilidtivr Council witfi Ihe 


conduct our overall planning exer- continued on page 3 

Architecture schools saved 

Only one polytechnic of architecture met yesterday and was expected to 
was recommended for closure, rather reprieve the Queen’s school, although 


Using Ms loaf: Mr George Walden, tinder secretary for higher together with one o( the Inner Lond 

education, meets students In the bakery department of Salford College Eoucat ion Authority’s four scho 

of Technology on hU first engagement as a minister. He was visiting J?™j tf/** J. 1 

the college (o launch .PICKUP project backed by £92,SM of ^n,^Tb^ 

Government money, bringing together three colleges and two nab board. 

polytechnics with 19 north-west firms involved in food processing. The University Grants Comraitt 

Boost for education across EEC frontiers 


Only one polytechnic of architecture 
was recommended for closure, rather 
than the three originally proposed, 
when the committee or the National 
Advisory Body met this week. 

The committee rejected the advice 
of the NAB board to close Hudders- 
field Polytechnic's school of 
architecture and decided only to re- 
commend the closure of the school at 
North East London Polytechnic. 

A transbinary working party had 
proposed that both should dose, 
together with orte of the Inner London 
Education Authority's four schools 
and that at Queen's University, Bel- 
fast. The ILEA’s case for retaining all 
its schools had been accepted by the 
NAB board. 

The University Grants Committee 


met yesterday and was expected to 
reprieve the Queen’s school, although 
Sir Peter Swlnnorton-Dyer, the UuC 
dmirman, was to propose that the 
overall allocation for the universities 
be accepted.- The NAB agreed to 
reduce tne allocation of places to its 
Institutions to accommodate Hudders- 
field. 

Mr Gerry Fowler, director of North 
East London Polytechnic, threatened 
to take legal action if Sir Keith Joseph. 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science, accepted ihe advice to close 
the NELP school. He said the 
polytechnic would seek a judicial re- 
view on the grounds that the NAB 
secretariat haa attempted to close the 
school last year and' did not act in an 
impartial manner. 


by Peter Aspden 

BRUSSELS 

The European Commission has 
announced a two-pronged initiative to 
increase student mobility and boost 
higher education links with industry 
across community frontiers. 

The new moves are part of a cam- 
paign to bring education to the fore- 
front of European Economic Com- 
munity affairs, a conference on higher 
education co-operation in Brussels was 
told. 

Mr Peter Sutherland, the commis- 
sioner responsible for education, told 
about 40(1 lecturers from all over 
Europe that education had for too long 
been the “poor sister' of European 
polity, and that (be two initiatives 
W^rc by fair the most significant ever 


launched by the community in that 
field. 

One of the initiatives, COM ETT 
(Programme of the Community in 
Education and Training for Technolo- 
gy) was due to be released by the 
Council of Ministers in Brussels yeste- 
day. If the commission’s scheme was to 
be adopted without amendment, it 
would provide for about £47 million to 
be spent in the next three years pn 
improving higher educarion/lndustry 
co-operation on advanced training in 
the new technologies. 

This would be complemented by a 
scheme called ERASMUS to enaible 
many mote students to spend recog- 
nized study periods in. other conudud- : 
ily countries (European Action 
Scheme for the Mobility of University . 
Students). The programme's target 


would be for 10 per cent of alf students 
to have. had study experience abroad 
by 1992, instead of the current figure of 
1 per cent. 


The implementation of COMETT 
and ERASMUS in concert would 
represent a “quantum leap” in educa- 
tional co-operation, said Mr Suther- 
land. 

The Brussels conference was held to 
examine the progress of the commun- 
ity's joint study programmes, which 
already made provisions for students 
and academics to spend part of their 
courses in another member state. 

Nearly 500 such programmes have 
been established in the last, 10 years, 
with Britain leading the way, by its 
involvement ip Jwo^thlrdp of them. Mr 
Sutherland said the scheme had paved 
the way for student and staff mobility. 



Tlje Soviet 
experience, 15 





AUT shooting itself in the foot 


As a student, a researcher and then a 
teacher I lived through a series of 
bewildering learning experiences 
caused as much by the subjects I was 
studying as by the Institutions in 
which they were taught. So f cele- 
brates slim volume that has just been 

B ubUshed by the Royal Institute of 
rltlsh Architects Building Industry 
Trust. It is by Donald Schon, a 
former Reith lecturer and professor 
or urban affairs and education at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technoio- 
g^ and is a bout The Design Studio, an 
Exploration of its Traditions and 
Potentials. It Is short of a table of 
contents and an index and hns a few 
delightful misprints like "the heat of 
the curriculum” and ‘'growing intel- 
lectual interest”, which reflect Its 
informality. 

Taking n hybrid course that in- 
volved design work in Edinburgh 
College of Art and classes at the 
university, I hurried from studio to 
lecture room and back and found the 
rantrast between the studio Instruc- 
tors Incoherent example and the 
tutor s taking every argument to bits 
more exhausting than the effort of 
going from one to the other. I thought 
at the time that (he university method 
of teaching must be (he right one. 
however boring It might be, and 
slowly cmne to recognize that (he 
studio had a potential undreamed of 
In the orthodox academic milieu. 


Now Donald Schon has produced a 
rationalization about the life of the 
studio that would have cheered me at 
the Ume and I hope will give confi- 
dence to hundreds of architectural 
and other design -based students. 
And others as well. For he argues 
that "the schools of other professions 
have a great deal to learn from the 
unique Institution of architectural 
education, the studio”. 

In the orthodox academic mode, 
professional competence consists in 
the application of systematic profes- 
sional knowledge to (he Instrumental 
problems of practice. In contrast, the 
architectural studio has developed 
traditions of learnlng-by-dolng - the 
tradition of project-based education, 
which often seems Innovative when it 
Is Introduced to other professional 
schools. What makes it particularly 
relevant to them is today’s dawning 
recognition that all competent prac- 
tice involves a khid of design. And 
architecture Is the very prototype of 
design activity. 


That is a telescoped summary 
(much of It in Schon’s words) of the 
justification for the book. He then 
develops the theme of knowing-in- 
action and explores (lie traditions of 
the architectural studio. In bis exem- 
plary studio, a tutor called Qulst 
engages in a drawn out exercise in 
(caching a student called Petra as a 
result of which both seem wiser and 


tZ’ ^Si s «i ear reccnl artic| es in 
The THES thai ihe AUT is considering 
sinke action. I hope they will think 
again: a strike would be disastrous. 

For a start, it would not work. A 
strike in a public -sector service can 
exert pressure only indirectly, by re- 
lying on the Government’s desire (or 
political need) to maintain the service, 
in the case of university education the 
present Government has demons- 
trated the opposite desire: even if the 
AUT action were to be severe enough 
to damage the education system, then 
tar from exerting pressure on the 
Government, it would simply be fol- 
lowing existing Government policy 
The only difference would be that the 
AUT would effectively be offering 
itseff as a scapegoat for the damage 
caused by Government cuts in educa- 
I lion. 

i Secondly the strike proposal 
ignores the Government's attitud e to- 

Protectionist 

Sir. - John O'Leary's article did well to 
map out the complexity of the nreu- 
ments of those bodies which seek to 
curtail architectural education, but it 
aid not point out just how shaky these 
arguments are. 

The National Advisory Body has 

j eS ' etlated desi | n courses a 
category" in its imminent 

i “ nn8 of flrt and des 'gn educa- 
tion. It seems extraordinary that it 

"2 extcnd this proh * tion to 
C ° U !?5 S ' ° r ratfier il w °uld 

seem so if one did not know that the 
Royal Insmrne of British Architects! 
with the worst of motives, has been 

,0 curta >'l entry into ihe profe " 
s ff*nje*r ware r 

'•'••THfcVSUBA'h ' tovoWaatotJBMtfi tK , . 
architectural education is notoriously' 
wrong-headed and probably ethically 
dubious. They are looking for ways to 
restore the profitability of their prac- 
tices, which have been eroded by 
changes in the nature, not the size, of 
the workload. 

The RIBA's own survey of 
architects’ incomes, published recent- 
ly, points to the emergence of a 
sizeable group of architects in private 
practice with small Incomes. It is the se 

Under par 

Sir, - 1 understand that New Zealand is 
conducting a campaign to recruit tech- 
nical college tutors in Britain. 

By all means come to NZ but, as one 
who has taught part-time in a technical 
institute in Auckland, 1 feel applicants 
should be aware of the following. 

1. The current shortage Is due to 
emigration of tutors to Australia 
where the salaries are much better, as 
are the conditions of service. 

2. The OECD in 1982 rated NZ as 

h J ghcst rflte of personal tax. 
v Ar (called goods and services tax) is 
being iqtroduced next year, and will be 
levied on everything, food nnd rates 
included. 

3. There is on acute housing shor- 
tage in Auckland and also in the other 
mam centres. Mortgage money costs 
over 20 per cent per annum, and is 


wards strikes. The Government re- 
gards a public-sector strike not as a 
sign of dissatisfaction which it needs to 
resolve, but as a challenge to its 
authority which it must overcome at all 
costs (social as well as economic): this 
is clearly seen in its response to the 
miners strike and the teachers' strike 
In view of this, the effect of a strike by 
university teachers would be to ensure 
mat the Government does not oav 
attention to the AUT case. 

Thirdly, I do not believe that the 
majority of AUT members would 
support a strike, either for the reasons 
above, or because most of them care 
about education and enjoy doing re- 

s ? arcb - , ai 1 d do nor wanf 10 damage 
™ f tbe * activities. A strike call 
S™ "}/«* followed would hardly help 
the AUT to argue an effective case 
« W° uld work, I think that a 
Eft r ^ ld ** the wrong weapon for 
the AUT. a cleverer and more subtle 


■IWB Li 

CUTS \ 

°o»rsmp I 
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architects that the RIBA alleges are 
“under-employed". While it is prob- 
ably true to say that they could handle 
more work than they do, the state of 
the job market in the profession sug- 
gests that these people could find 
employment if they chose to. They are 
in private practice because they prefer 
it; they probably have not been in 
practice very long and their workload 
will pick up in ti me, for it is these 

suitable to those with a savings record 
here of three years. Only two thirds of 
the value of the property can be raised 


on first mortgage. Cash' is needed for 
the balance. 

4. Manufactured goods cost rather 
more than in Europe. Public transport 
is poor or virtually non-existent, so it is 
essential to bring one’s car to NZ, as I 
did. Parts for other than standard 
models may not be obtainable. 

5. The teachers’ pension scheme is 
not reciprocal with Britain, so one 
should maintain membership of Ihe 
British scheme until one is properly 
settled here. Social security benefit, 
including old age pensions, are recip- 
rocal, however. 

Yours faithfully, 

N. PARKER, 

PO Box 23652, 

Papatoetoe, 

Auckland 6, 

■ New Zealand. 


Non-vocational? Career break 


auch a situation. While Petra's prob- 
lem solving has led her to a deadend, 
"Quist’s virtuosity lies in his ability 
to string out design webs at great 
complexity”, moving from "What 

• If?” to a decision with binding bn- 
plications for farther moves. 

I think I will leave you there, 
recognizing only too well that “(he 
studio master’s messages are often 
*™ ub M by vagueness, ambiguity or 
obscuritv-*. The problem for an 
architect Is that unlike some other 
students he has to make a decision 
and so something which may be 
Irreversible. ThedbdpUne and the 
anxiety eari be devastating. Even for 
the teacher. 

J . Patrick Nuttgens 


&* # r M P ° rt ( T HES ' November 
that the National Advisory Body is 
to plan further cuts in “humanities and 
other non -vocational areas” - but who 
(s responsible for perpetuating the 
destructive myth that studies in the 
humanities are not relevant or useful 
for subsequent employment? 

In the same issue you report on the 
University Grants Committee assert- 
ing that arts courses are “as vocational- 
ly relevant as a science course", and on 
studies from Sweden indicating that 
“industry needs to recruit more 
humanists . If the humanities are to be 
destroyed let it not be on the spurious 
ground of their “non-vocational" na- 


Yours sincerely, 

B C. SOUTHGATE, 
School of Humanities, 
Hie Hatfield Polytechnic, 
Gollege Lane,' 

Hatfield, Herts. . 


TC£ a, ; b would be better for the 
AUT s image us well ns more likely to 
be effective. There must be ways in 
which university staff could use their 
real strength, namely specialized 
knowledge and understanding, to 
embarrass the Government, or to 
interfere with its policies. 

Alternatively, given the Govern- 
ment s paranoia about propaganda 
one could threaten to include nnti- 
Govcrnment, or Marxist, propaganda 


m evere lecture course. I am sure that, 
if the AUT wants to exert pressure on 
the Government, it would do far better 


to use some intelligent thought, and 
plan campaigns on these lines, than to 
go for the inappropriate and, in this 

vf 6, '“/S?"* weapon of a strike. 
Yours faithfully, 

P. T. BALDRY, 

The City University, 

Northampton Square, 

London EC1. 

architects, with their low overheads 
and an ability to tackle small, low- 
profit commissions, who best fit the 
description of the “community 
architect that is so widely called for. 

It ts considerations of precisely this 
kind °f. change in the pattern of 
practice in the profession that is so 
conspicuously lacking in the present 

™T e u of ,hc arch accturc 
schools. While the profession itself is 
emerging from turmoil, the NAB, the 
University Grants Committee and HM 

SSFV*! 1 *" to be ,r y in s to force 

it back into the mould of the disgraced 


i£SS! , Sf ratic - S^ntism of the 1960s. 

tWt d h Sann il n8 . naivcty ’ HMI declares 
that the schools put “too great an 
emphasis on design”. 6 
■^ ^Pa^itects who did not put “too 


the UGC and HMI seem oblivious to 
this, but that the RIBA should he, is an 
outright scandal. 

Yours faithfully, 

PATRICK KEILLER, 

School of architect ure, 

North East London Polytechnic. 



Sir, - In her article “The slow path to 
equality", (November 22), Felicity 
Jones reported on the very valuable 
work being done to provide new 
opportunities for women in non-tradi- 
tional fields. Unfortunately, it is un- 
bkely that this work will contribute to 
any change in the low proportion of 
female academic staff. 

In order to increase the proportion 
of tenured women in universities, it is 
essential to provide proper arrange- 
ments for the career break, including 
retraining tn research, and to make 
available permanent, part-time posts. 

-I Zl e *P er, e nce to setting up a new 
leiiowsmp scheme for women wishing 
to retrain in research in science and 
engineering shows that there are first- 
rate women, available and eager to 
return after a career break for family 
reasons. * 

; Yours faithfully, 

DAPHNE JACKSON, 

Dean of Science;, Surrey University. 


Majority verdict 

Sir, - Your thoughtful editorial on 
•Free speech on campus" omits one 
fort. It was the politicians, not the 
diversities, who reduced the age of 
majority from 21 to 18 years. This has 
altered the relationship between terti- 
ary Institutions and their students - /n 
statu pupittari hardly exists any longer. 
Students behave like other adults In our 
Mctety of confrontation, which Sir 
Keith Joseph and others have helped to 
create. 

Yours faithfully, 

PETER HAVARD-WILL1AMS, 

Head of Library and Information Stu- 
dies, Loughborough University. 

Letters for publication should arrive by 
Tuesday morning. They should be as 
short as possible and written on one 
side of the paper. The editor reserves 
the right to cut or amend them If 
ittcessary. • 


Question 
of priorities 

Sir, - Many of those who have com- 
mental on the decision of the National 
Advisory Body committee to preserve 
access rather tlinn the unit of resource 
m planmng provision for 1986/87 have 

ri * . n,,s “ ndcrst °od the nature of 
the choice facing the committee. 

init^r £ >,,rsc ^( f/fii.V, November 29) 
tnlk of the cotnmitiec voting “to admit 
extra students", nnd Gerry Fowler in 
the sanic iMue quantifies this by claim- 
ing that NAB hns decided “to merense 
the target number of students next 
yenr by 5,500 without any commensu- 
rate increase in funding 4 . This is not 
the case. The planning figures agreed 
tor next year provide for no increase in 
op the 1985/86 level. Total 
1986/87 planned intakes will be very 
slightly below those for 1985/86. 
Allowing for students already on 
course, it is estimated that this will 
produce a very small (0.4 per cent) 
increase in the total number of stu- 
dents. 

The problem arises because the 
Government has not provided suffi- 
cient funds to allow us, even in a steady 
stale position, to ninimain the unit of 
resource. The gap is of the order of £15 
million, though the precise figure de- 
pends on the assumptions made about 
inflation. 

The committee pm forward a strong 
and sustained case for n level of 
funding sufficient to allow both access 
and the unit of resource to he main- 
tained. When the Government 
announced its decision, the committee 
expressed its disappoint men! and dis- 
may in the strongest possible terms. 
Once the funding sum was fixed, 
however, it was faced with a hard 
n| aintaln intakes at ih« 

nmijiu. 1 :ind a llow— a — further 

result cm intakes^iy over stu- 
dents. 

Thu latter option is the eqnivnlenfof 
withdrawing intakes to all courses nl 
two polytechnics. It would have 
brought into effect a yenr earlier the 
planning assumptions of the I9H7/H8 
exercise nbout which there has been so 
much consternation, but without the 
detailed planning nnd consultative 
processes which ;iic part ot next year’s 
excrci.sc. To have planned to maintain 
the unit of resource in 1986/87 in the 
face of the Government funding de- 
cision could have meant the closure 
of some 2(H) courses. 

There were no easy options avail- 
able to the committee when they 
considered this matter and made their 
decision. After long debate, they took 
the view that they could not go down 
the road of reducing access in 1986. 
However, they have given notice that 
this is precisely what will happen in 
1987/88 if the funds proviaed are 
insufficient to enable the previous unit 
of resource to be restored. 

Yours faithfully, 

LESLIE WAGNER, 

Deputy secretary. 

National Advisory Body for Public 
Sector Higher Education. 


Sir,- lam not sure of the target of your 
barbed remark on "the obsessive envy 
of some polytechnic and college lead- 
ers"- [f k is aimed at those who believe 
that the unit of resource in the public 
sector of higher education is too low, 
may I stand up and be counted? May I 
also identify myself with those who 
cannot sec any reasonable basis for 
different levels of funding where the 
same level of teaching anti courses arc 
being delivered in ihe public and 
private sector of higher education? 

My "obsessive envy” springs from 
the desire that the students of the 
Polytechnic of Central London should 
have the same laboratory, library, 
general and social facilities as their 
counterparts in universities. I cannot 
see any moral basis for maintaining 
two classes of citizenship in higher 
education. 

I would also hope and expect that 
any polytechnic directors on the 
National Advisory Body arc pointing 
out this inequality clearly, loudly ana 
often. 

Yours faithfully, 

TERENCE BURLIN, 

Rector, 

Polytechnic of Central London.- 
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V-cs return t 
the offensive 


THE UNIVFRSITY OF . 
LIBRARY 


L. 



by Peter Aspden 

Vice chancellors nnd senior academics 
have returned to the offensive in their 
campaign to discredit the Govern- 
ment's policies on higher education in 
general, nnd the contents of the Green 
Paper in particular. 

After a comparative lull over the 
summer months and while they have 
been putting the finishing touches to 
their University Grants Committee 
research responses - due last weekend 
- the vice chancellors are keen to press 
home thefr case for higher funding. 

They will also be anxious in the 
coming months to be seen to be 
protesting, mindful of the Secretary of 
State for Eduction, Sir Keith Joseph's 
recent comments that they needed to 
convince the public at large that they 
were worth extra money. 

One of the strongest attacks this 
week came from the director of Lon- 
don University's Institute of Educa- 
tion, Professor Denis Lawton, who 
wrote directly to Sir Keith accusing 
him of being ovcr-critical of those 
working in higher education. 

“It is also important to be generous 
with prnisc for those involved in the 
system rather than to indulge in so 
much criticism. A Secretary of State 
who praises those working in the 
system might find it easier to persuade 
Cabinet colleagues to finance the sys- 
tem adequately,” he said. 

He udded that the education system 
of England and Wales laid been one of 
the best in the world, hut that it Imd 
"deteriorated noticeably since yon be- 
came Secretary of State.” Concentrat- 
ing on the crisis in teacher education, 
he said teachers' morale was "ex- 
ceedingly low", there were too few 
high quality recruits to the profession, 
^and Ihe situation in the field of 
mathematics was now disastrous. 


specialized teaching from the higher 
education system which is not produc- 
ing enough mathematicians to make 
available reasonable numbers of 
teachers,” he said. 

The vice chancellor of London, 
Lord Flowers, accused the Govern- 
ment of seeming “incapable of enun- 
ciating a coherent policy for educa- 
tion” at a presentation of graduates 
ceremony in London. 

“Surely there is something para- 
doxical when the first Government of 
this country ever to be led by a scientist 
presides over an exceedingly damaging 
scientific brain-drain - and wrings its 
hands because political dogma, with 
precious little economic achievement 
to back it up, forbids the investment of 
adequate public funds,” he said. 

“the education budget has grown 
less than almost any other in recent 
years. No doubt the Department of 
Education nnd Science lias earned 
Brownie points with the Prime Minis- 
ter, but history may judge them dif- 
ferently." 

Professor Philip Reynolds, who re- 
tired as vice chancellor of Lancaster 
University in the summer, said the 
over-riding emotion in the delivery of 
his final report to court was not one of 
sadness or pride, but anger. 

“My anger has three causes: the 
Government's reneging on its prom- 
ises, the imnossihiiily of repeating 
without fundamental damage mea- 
sures of economy by which the system 
has hitherto managed reductions in 
funding, and the quality, tone and 
objectives of the Green Paper in 
May," he said. 

“Universities have been ineffective 
in persuading the nation of their 
importance for Ihe nation’s well-hcing. 
They have been protected from the 
consequences of their ineffectiveness 
by the enlightenment of governments. 
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National Union 
ofStudents 
president Phil 
Woolasaddsto 
the Christmas 
mail destined for 
Lord Young, the 
Secretary of 
State for 
Employment, 
protesting at the 
Youth Training 
Scheme. The 
tetters were from 
a students* rally 
in Sheffield. 

A giant letter 
is being sent to 
Mr Brian 
Nicholson, 
chairman of the 
Manpower 
Services 
Commission, 
claiming that it, 
too, has failed 
Britain's youth. 


Proposed fund ‘could provide a lifebelt’ 


even the existing inadequate level of deleiiee." 


Medical 

initiatives 

reprieved 

'Hie Medical Research ('muicil is 
pressing ahead with three large new 
initiatives snid Iasi year to be under 
threat front lack of funds. 

The council's latest annual report 
shows ihut u combination of redeploy- 
ment nnd contributions from charities 
hns raised funds to launch a new 
Institute of Molecular Medicine at 
Oxford and a molecular neurobiology 
unit in Cambridge. 

And the MRC is still laying plans for 
centre for collaborative research with 


by John O’Leary 
An unnamed minister still in the 
Government has suggested a radical 
new method of funding universities to 
save (hem from continuing cuts In 
their budgets. Professor Robin Mar- 
ris, of Blrkbeck College, London, 
said In a lecture last night. 

Professor Morris outlined the 
proposal os an alternative to the 
policy contained in the Green Paper 
on higher education, which he de- 
scribed as “probably Ihe worst state 
paper in British history' 1 . He said il 
had converted him from □ construc- 
tive critic of Ihe Government Into "a 
raging paranoic". 

Giving Ihe Suntory-Toyota lecture 
at the London School of Economics, 
Professor Marris argued that the 

Undervalued. The Ciivernmvtil hud 


disregarded Its own sources of in* 
formation, for instance In projecting 
student numbers, and was “raising 
two fingers to society”. 

His alternative funding system was 
designed to protect the universities 
without involving big Increases in 
public spending. It had been con- 
ceived hy the anonymous minister 
and then worked up into a report by 
Professor Marris In 1982, but the 
Idea had been taken no further. 

The scheme hinged on the abolition 
of student grants paid by local au- 
thor Hies and would place the existing 
budget far student support, together 
with all other money now paid to 
universities, under the control of the 
University Grants Committee. Uni- 
versities would charge all students 
flilt iwt i ft a nd innuJrf , -tokn flw e- 
rcspunsUiUlty tur student aid, which 
would he paid out of their own 


budgets on the basis of a more 
sophisticated means test. 

University grants would be divided 
Into two parts, one selectively re- 
warding the best research and the 
other reflecting peer group evalua- 
tion of teaching potential. The re- 
cruitment of foreign students would 
be positively encouraged, as would 
the raising of private (buds. 

Student aid might take the form of 
remission of fees, the awarding of 
maintenance grants or subsidies to 
Interest on bank loans raised through 
the good offices of the institution. 

The result, said Professor Marris, 
would be greater autonomy. Incen- 
tives towards greater efficiency nnd a 
loans system which would work. 
Universities would have n greater 
_ jdnrinrtntrirfl.b urdi;p | hut imt more 
than that hi state universities In the 
United Stales. 


‘Protect social workers 


by Felicity Jones 

A demand for spceinl protect inn for 
social work training follows the inquiry 
reixirt into flic death of four-year-old 
Jasmine Beck ford, published this 
week. 

Hu- l 'em Fid < ’mi Ili-il for Pdikiilinn 
and Training in Social Work wants the 
training to lie seen ns a protected 
category, like lettclicr training, for llic 

B ar noses of the National Advisory 
ody cost-cutting exercise. 

The council hud already set up n 


The council hud already set up n 
review of training nnd post-experience 
courses on child abuse in anticipation 


industry adjoining the National Insti- 
tute for Medical Research at Mill 1 fill 
in London. 


In add j [jcn. the council hns just been 
awarded an extra £2.5 million a year 
from Sir Keith Joseph’s recent £15 
million bonus for the research coun- 
cils, the MRC secretary Sir James 
Gowans revealed this week.. 

Last December. Sir James warned 
that all three initiatives could be put at 
nsk by declining real support from the 
Department nl Education and Scien- 
ce, now running at £117 million. 

However, the Wolf son Foundation 
mid the Edward Pc nicy Abraham 
Research Fund have stepped in with 
£1-5 million to back tnc molecular 
medicine institute, designed to 
accelerate application of molecular 
biology t„ human disease. And the 
Cambridge ncumhioingy centre will 
be funded from money saved on 
closure of Ihe council's ncurochcmical 
pharmacology unit in Cambridge and 

Londo ^ W ° rk 81 ,mperiaI CoUe 8 e - 

The industrial liaison centre, due to 
°pcn next year in laboratories now 
used hy the Imperial Cancer Research 
r u, fo. has already attracted £300,000 
|h support for pilot projects from the 
Department of Traae and Industry’s 
Biotechnology Unit. 

Dr Dai Rees, director of the Nation- 
al institute for Medical Research, said 
this week he was encouraged by prog- 
ress in setting up the industrial centre, 
which was trying to do a difficult job in 
defining strategic research which fitted 
the needs of specific campahies.v- 1 


oF the Bcekford inquiry findings. 

Il is to investigate whether current 
training adequately covers tlie area of 
child abuse and whether tuition and 
practical training should be extended. 

At its September council meeting in 


Harrogate, CC’fiTSW passed ;i resolu- 
tion proposing that the l ruining period 
should lie extended from two to three 
years which is one of the main rccom- 
mumlntions of the Bcekford report in 
its comprehensive chapter on social 
work training. 

The Beekfnnl inquiry panel also 
rccnuuiicinls that i mining should 
move townrds increased s|>cciulizuthm 
mid away from "generic" sociul work. 
This in to be examined by the council 
along with flic call to look at legal 
training. 

"In the light of the Bcekford report's 
recommendations wc are obviously 
most concerned about the proposed 20 
per cent cut in social work under 
consideration by the NAB," a spokes- ~ 
man for the council said. 

“On ihe one hand there are clear 
indications that social work training 


must lie extended. Meanwhile, the 
cuts in social science subjects run 
completely counter (n dial widely held 
view." 

llic council is also concerned thill 
post- experience programmes in child 
nhusc ore not attracting sufficient 
numbers. 

It intends to embark on discussions 
with government, social service de- 
partments and work era in the field on 
the typo of pnst-cxpcricncc course 
which is required. 

Currently nine post-experience 
courses out of 44 nre being offered on 
child abuse. They ranee from part- 
time provision over three years to 
full-time course of 34 weeks. 

If the Beck ford findings were im- 


plea Loss of 325 

Meanwhile, the Scottish posts 

nee subjects run i» A \ 

o dial widely held prCOlCtCCl 


E lemented then child abuse would 
ecome a specialism within the train- 
ing at qualifying stage. 


Edinburgh, Glasgow nnd Strathclyde ‘ 
Universities have warned the Uni- 
versity Grants Cnmniiitcc that if tin 
anmuil 2 per cent cut is imposed on 
them they face the loss of more titan 
325 academic posts by the end of the 
I decade. 

And Glasgow says the voluntary 
redundancy scheme it would deed to 
Implement would use all its financial 
reserves. 

Edinburgh says that the UGC’s own 
income and inflation figures would 


PNL managers see red 
over Browne report 


Former senior managers of the 
Polytechnic of North London, includ- 
ing its former director and chairman of 

f Dvernors. this week hit back at the 
Irowne report which criticized their 
running of the polytechnic. 

The managers’ statement which 
went to the PNL court of governors 
this week said the Browne report was 
misleading and contained significant 
errors of met; il failed to consider key 
evidence, tn corroborate statements 
by staff and students, and to appreciate 
the legal relationship between the 
polytechnic and the Inner London 
Education Authority. 

Their counterblast is in reply to the 
report of (he committee headed by 
Miss Sheila Browne, principal or 
Ncwnhom College, Cambridge, which 
was published two months ago. The 
committee’s repurt on the manage- 
ment and organization of the 
polytechnic, including the disruption 
surrounding National . Front student 
Patrick Harrington, described a di- 
vided polytechnic, in which staff and 
students felt powerless, and where the 
director, directorate and court. "Ailed ■ 


to appreciate what management had to 
deliver". 

The new statement is signed by Dr 
David MacDowall, PNL Y s director 
who took early retirement this year, 
former deputy director Mr Tom 
Roberts and Mr John Diamond and 
Mr Harold Osborn, former chairman 
and vice chairman respectively of the 
court ofgovernors who both retired 
from office this year. The court of 


NAB seeks 
showdown 

continued from front page 
Catholic Education Council and the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Further and Higher Education actively 
lobbied In favour of the merger, but- 
were rebuffed when the NAB turned 
down the application. 

Response to news of ihe reprieve 
has been one of immense relief accord- 
ing to college principal Brother Wil- 


mean an accumulated deficit of almost 
£20 million by 1990, but that Edin- 
burgh's actual financial problems 
could be even worse. 

Glasgow accuses the UGC of taking 
little or no account of the Scottish 
University tradition in its guidelines on 
the rationalization of departments. 

In Scotland, arts, science and social 
science students have a wide choice of 
first and second level courses, all of 
equal academic weight, and not lied to 
a particular departmental curriculum. 

But Glasgow has produced a de- 
tailed plan outlining the number of 
posts which would be lost in various 
areas, for example 22 posts in medi- 
cine, more than 1 1 posts in language 
studies, and eight posts in humanities. 


from office this year. The court of feed, “Naturally we were very pleased, It warns that losses in the divinity 

governors has passed the statement to but also surprised as it was obviously a departments could jeopardize the 

the polytechnic working party con- last-minute decision," he said. qualifying curriculum for the minist 

stdenng the Browne report. Detailed decisions on capital spend- “* * L ‘ '" L L ' ■ ’ 

ing projects were postponed by the 
committee, when it was told thaut had 
only £32.5 million to distribute. The - 
NAB board had made recommenda- 
tions for allocating the £37 million 
budget provisionally set for equip- 
ment, minor building work and other 
projects. 


sidenng the Browne report. 

It accuses the Browne committee of 
not checking facts in polytechnic arc- 
hives, and or not giving any opportun- 
ity to the four signatories- “those most 
closely involved with recent events, 
such as the former chairman, vice 
chairman and director” -to point to 
contrary evidence. 

It rejects the criticisms of manage- 


ment, saying that in the years up to 
1984, substantial if undramatic prog- 
ress was being made in the internal 
management and organization of 
PNL. Instead it blames tbc 
polytechnic's staff and students for the 
prot>lerhs?afid att&ve all (hfe ILEA: 1 


• The committee agreed to a request 
from the NAB board for a joint 


meeting to discuss funding levels, 

despite some reservations that the the top and pushed downwards. We 

occ * ^ l - urn - fofo a slanjjing trust our colleagues to work out tactics 

match.The meeting is unlikely to take and details m faculties and depart- 

"d° < S ’°' ' ^ will Dow 


of whose entrants study at Glasgow. 

Edinburgh says it is maintaining its 
moratorium on filling vacant posts, out 
that some areas, suen as clinical medi- 
cine, Scots law, and artificial intelli- 
gence. will be specially protected. 

_ Dr John Bumett, Edinburgh’s prin- 
cipal, in an oblique attack on the 
Jarratt report on efficiency In the 
universities, said: "Much of the thrust 
df Jarratt was decisions being made at 
the top and pushed downwards. We 
trust our colleagues to workout tactics 
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MONDAY 

Tidied ray desk wjih the intention of 
doing some “serious” writing. In- 
stead find myself reflecting on the 
fact that 1 am, once more, without 
paid employment. When first made 
redundant, a few years ago, I 
savoured to the full the pleasures of 
enforced idleness - understandably 
after those awful last years when 
colleagues and I conscientiously 
planned for the demise of our own ■ 
college and, professionally speaking, 
of ourselves as well. Now, without 
the part-time job I've been doing for 
the last couple of years. I'm not so 
sure after all that I want to be finally 
and definitively ‘'retired" - at least 
“not yet Lord 1 ', to quote St. Augus- 
tine on auite another matter and 


TUESDAY 

Younger daughter arrives at 7.30. 
this morning, straight from work, 
and after an uncommunicative 
breakfast staggers off to bed where 
she'll remain until tea-time. After 
almost three years in the police she I 
has. i think, taken everything in her 
stride, except the night shift. Her 
visits always produce a flurry of extra 
I activity in our now quiet household. 

If you can only adapt to vour children 
growing up 1 think you have a fair 
chance of never really losing them. 
Though sadly wc won't be all at home 
together this Christmas, my horrific 
telephone bills at least offer the 
totally unsentimental consolation 
thatweare still very much communi- 
cating. 

FRIDAY 

Carry out my winter sowing of broad 
beans. As it s freezing cold outside f 
don I linger about it. but don't rush 
either. Making a garden out of a 

PAiYinanfud mni.- 1 _ ■ ■ ■ . I 


Oral tobacco campaign dropped 

■ _ • 'hlSOll i have alleged approached twn imiu...:. 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

The company producing the con- 
troversial Skoal Bandit oral tobacco 
pouches has pulled out of its student 
recruitment campaign because of 
adverse media publicity. 

Mr John Walter, marketing and 
promotional director for US Tobacco 
International, said the company had 
been seeking to recruit students from a 
selected JO campuses to work part- 
time promoting Skoal Bandit, but hnH 


i tine on auite another matter and 
presumably when he was much youn- 
ger than I am now. However, I'll give 
this retirement business a whirl, for 
1 ve more than enough to keep me 
usefully and pleasurably occupied. 
After all, if it doesn't work out I can 
always take another part-time job - 
assuming, of course, that somebody 
will give me one. 

rUESDAY 

^ gray, wintry afternoon, with a 
rood fire crackling in the grate. The 
re, and the view from my back 
uidpw reflect another change in 
iy life. After 16 years in a Manches- 
r suburb my wife and / have at last 
oved-to the country, and it has 
anged. incompareWy, the quality 
our lives. Beyond our back garden 
ace is a smalt pond surrounded by 
ies, their almost horizontal bran- 
es frozen in permanent eastward 
jht from the prevailing westerly 
nds. To the pond itself, at various 
ires in the last 14 months, have 
come wild duck, moorhens, and 
even, on a couple of occasions, a 
heron. The last was a dishevelled, 
mournful looking bird which, one 
wiper’s day last year, stood silent 
and motionless for hours in the 


was the same bird - and this time 
stayed two days. At the moment, 
kowever, it is the rooks and crows 
which are most in evidence. 

. 1 a , ra indescribably moved by these 
simple, age-long happenings, and 
td* 0 by tneb setting. Beyond the 
pond is a small valley, and beyond 
thatj as far as the horizon, the gently 
sloping, lush Lancashire pasture- 
land. it is this kind of land that I drive 

rnmiinh mh a t _ ■ . 


Jy either. Making a garden out of a 
g SCSI. Wa , ter 'i°eS ed > rubbic-fil- 
f y e 2 “8 P ,ot has taught me to 
1 take things more steadily, and 
B- {hough it s been immensely satisfying 

f I IJ ,. neve [ do « a ga'n. I can’t really 
’ r Win* that once man (in the form of 
o me) bas intervened, the spot should i 
y ever revert to its original state. 

Archaeology, of course, tells us dif- 
> Ferently, but doesn’t really convince 
when our own puny ego is personally 
" as it were, involved. 3> 

\ SATURDAY 

Today my ''gardener" comes to cut 
and edge the front lawns. Strange 

hnl S ,0 , say rd never buy a 

house with a large front garden 
which I regarded, and still regard, ns 
a waste of precious space. This is 
W W f hy *y*. « 01 some hotly else 
af ‘?. r ! 5 IS Particular front 
gaidcn, while I tend niy sitting 
garden and vegetable plot at the rear 8 
The gardener is, of course, a teena- 
ger making hi ms elf some pocket 
Md doing an infinitely better 
than I d get from most so-called 
has a healthily 

be monotonous but the end 'result 
Efe, 11 worthwhile. He turns up 
fanhfullv every week and will tackle 
any work that s going if the lawns are 
too wet to be cut. His approach 
cheers me immensely, as does that of 
so many of the area’s shopkeepers 
and tradesmen who don’t assume 

nitm , UI ! C S ■ hcy exncl immediate 
payment, their customers will flee 
the country or declare themselves 
bankrupt I don’t think I’ll ever live 
m h big city again. 

SUNDAY 

To our parish church for the 11 
o clock mass - very different from 
E • f. ai UJL service in our previous 
parish. There the priests were friars 
who have traditionally gone out from 
their houses into the contemporary 
world to preach and minister to the 
people. Here the priests are monks. 

IUHAdA nMtnAM.. C a? _ * 


I , “’“I £**uftiy * , * m me HLUn&S. 

22?% It-, .Lancashire pasture- whose primary function is to pray 
land. It is this kind of land that I drive and say the divine offices. The effect 

ShSuW heaever 1 8° DUL ln wb « >S °u f differenl traditions on 

admittedly a very earthy and yet stiU lhe celebration of the mass would 

penaps a genuinely philosophical surprise those who accept the myth 
lrnve i really is more impor- tbe . Roman monolith . The friar? 

tmt than to arrive in such surround- Christianity is almost, in the best 
tags as these. sense of the word, Protestant with 


WEDNESDAY 

Just back from thebigeity for what is 
2JII* r ? e to my favourite 
Manchester Exchange, 
fcE?i MI "S e * P eath °f a Salman. 
SSn? na 'S- n i, 8tl ^ and ^di-taking 
JS?5i S «r dyin 8 on s, age at the 
ch^ u°[ •- enormous, bright red 
Studebaker which he had owned way 
back in the good old days of 1928: 
then the soil [n which, only moments 
previously, he had been crazcdly 
sowing his vegetable seeds for the 
new season, being swept into a heap 
and shaped to become the mound 
over hu newly Oiled grave, while his 
mourning family enter to place their 
wreaths upon it p e very speed ^th 
which it was all “accomplished" en- 
capsulated one of the deepest mean- 
ings of this many-layered play, which 
is not iust about (he treacheiy of the 
capitalist dream, but about the basic 
sameness of the human condition 
whatever the system. For those of us 
no longer a part of the rat race the 
play only highlights the more strong- 
ly the universal problems of which 
our leisure makes us more aware - 
our own purpose and identity, our 
family relationships, and ultimately 
our end. 1 


Jw.'v me mars 
Christianity is almost, in the best 
sense of the word, Protestant, with 
us emphasis on the preaching of the 
word, always with close reference to 
the immediate situations of the m6n 
and women and children in the 
congregation. Ultimately It is a 
Christianity of this world. 

Mass in our new parish is by 
contrast a many-faceted experience. 
Many parts of the mass are sung or 
chanted, thus emhasizing their poet- 
ry and beauty, and opening the 
listener's heart to their message. At 
the Elevation, when the priest raises 
the host and chalice to the people, it 
is as if time were standing still; we are 
at one with those countless others 
who over so many centuries have 
knelt as we do now. 

Mps over, we go outside and are 
swiftly returned to earth . It is conve- 
niently just 12 o'clock - opening time 
- and a steady stream of worshippers 
moves from church to adjacent club 
for the first one of the day. That is at 
leastone tradition which, thankfully 
is common (othe parishes of both the* 
fnars and the monks. 


Bill McPhee 


time promoting Skoal Bandit, but had 
suspended the scheme to avoid putting 
them under unfair pressure from "the 
barrage of publicity”. 

The Health Education Council has 
written to ail student unions, advising 
them against involvement with Skoal 
Bandit, which some doctors, including 
the Government’s chief medical offt- 






cer Dr Donald Achesou. have alleged unnroadicri 
can cause serious dental problems, and land, where nanny sluKi" ° S in Scot ' 
can led to oral cancer. M r Wi.linr ^ i Uden,sarc Onlyl7 

But Mr Walter said the scientific found giving sumld .<? y fic,d w °rker 
community was not speaking with one IN would be suZd , f y ° nc u " d « 
voice and research hud been curried they were instrocted s P° l - and 
but which found no evidence of the pics when i here w«1 ,1 ? Sa m- 

substance being cnrciuoucnic. ■n,,. nr , J, , r X ny , doilb t. 

“The H EC’s letter was vague and in ty’s students’ ■issoei-!i? dce P niversJ - 
sjime cases nioceiiniie, and 1 ’ve written Hickey, said a comm I .« VS* Mr Nial1 
to them asking them to set the record told him ll.e,cX l y J mm( i tcr had 
straight.” he said. “We are a respond- to sm,ns.,r Vvc.Us i “V"' *1,500 
hie company, and I wish that reporting market Skoal lam, t0 

in this country was more balanced . " written to t he comnLnt , ?- ,ckey 
A number uf students have already the alleged 1 about 

been working tor the company for II liC’s letter IjumLw foll °wmg the 
around £30 a month, offering free that all Sotk'Lan ***** week 

S P h S - 'V^luct. bl “ Mr Wfl,lcr were being eaiiedS acliWlies 
said their work has now censed. Mr Vince E li, 

He stressed that the product is ideal at Sindi^r n -’ ^ Cnt P res ' 

i -xr s ■= "«■? 

Lecturers break 
with Burnham 

by David Jobbins disadvanm.n. 




, r. wccn 11 WOUIU take nil stens incsmnn, neg» 

pos , si y c . court Hclirt n to ensure it is „ot Naffl a° , !>c main unit 
i, ■'» excluded from the discussions * r '! ,nal Assoeiution of lead 

i suppose m am <m 

wccwmmm:' , 

NlldPQ Qpplr 6k ~ P“y™S. under the Ra 1 re ™ins is to dispose 

IVllUCSSCCK muneralionof teachers Act isnceolV . of l,K «™«>nWali 

a ^ , atedinihe Burnham furlhcrcdSo I'acbcrs Act, a charter forWb 

to redress E SSssl * « 

r\QU y% a 1 O npp hammByMlym5tb^clW^HBl^y“S^l!!n , , liars it may ttsm 

uay UalailCC pny round Vhc pny claims will be out of the talks. Although il in, ^ 

Ei n ^ d tJ ormu y ° y ,cnchu . rs ’ on rile Burnham further edu 
Nude models In Cornwall's further P ancl at L hc °P cnm 8 of the ncBotia- committee, it has never Muinhl 
education college ore feeling the S;/ 1 !? ® ^ '"d session will lie sculat ion on the NJC. and licit h 

pinch. Along with the county's exam m ilia finn fl8rcc ' locii I authorities nor Nut tlie, wh 

Invigilators and pianists, their hourly '*£££,• ? ru ,ntl com|Msiiinn. are like 

pa, rale lags some 17 per ccnl behind rk^ln* in u.e NJC ' " 5 ■ . 

the national average, . Aerccmcnt to clmnop ii». m irv ^ c .^! ^ s nulionnl sccrciur 

Recruitment problems among art constitution was renthed when it mi»i l ,J ny 1 omton, said; “We will 

models last year led the South kst lasHcek ,md m? !StSs we?e ■ », n'^ "“V" 

Council for Further Education to raised either by its independent chair- „f „|| Iceuire^ 

recommend a 52 per cent pay In- man. Sir John Wordic, or by repre- colleges of hi eher edS , ^ 

crease to bring them into line with sentutivcs of the Department of piirE ntteTsfo ^thc courts If ml- 

other regions. But Cornwall's cduca- Education and Science. We shall makr l JS ! ** !• \\ 

lion committee decided to stay out in When it was established in 1931) it at every level " ' ltL lh 

the cold and trimmed the figure to 35 was hailed as the forerunner of free The API’ ’intend' i.. „.iu 
per cent. fol^clivc bargaining wiih the long judgmem b^ the 1' o/cs 

This year's proposed increase was taimaini of including salanes within its Association of Teachers when i 

5.6 per cent ii> line with college ® C ®P B - Employers leader Mr John excluded from the teachers’ nar 

lecturers. But following an eloquent * hc ,deH thc last the Buniham primary and seat 

pica from county cnnnclllnr Ion P ay round by dra wmg attention to the committee. P ^ 

bavey, a retired English teacher /""l ~ 7 • — 

Covenant guide withdrawn 

"^ect to the hill education au- de'nawhTre’Se mo^y‘fS'm 8 thdr “offKiah i 

ssr wsnrs IX ^ 

£3.00; clothed models will gel £2.94 hours before they were due to he u im Mlth-,,V 1 ld l1 ‘ , , , . a >' h,c '1 

(£2.40) Invigilators £2.33 (£1.90); discussed by MPs. d Sd Imu ' ,| ,U . y ,!?“ ■ be r , ei 

and pianists £3,03 (£2.47). The new rules were intended to end whose L Jjfir tPl T * 

Mr Davey said this weeks "I see no doubts over whether covenanted in- wouid receive extrn 

reason at all why Ifyou happen to live come should be regarded as covering nienis x rastatutory 

hi Cornwall you should be paid a 5- weeks or just the academic year in The National Union of *?iud 

different rate for doing a difficult, ap P | Y in g for sup- which has reunited a mceline wit 




Le , C i! U L CrS union leaders and local 
authority employers have agreed to 
combine pay and conditions of service 
talks in what has been hailed as an 
histone break with the Burnham stme- 

pSji 1 ‘. hc , b re akaw »y Association of 
Polytechnic Teachers warned this 

22&£ W ° Uld ,nkc n!1 stc Ps including 
possible court action to ensure it is not 
excluded from the discussions. 

Both sides have agreed to alter the 
constitution of ih C b National j»im 

pNJcfm ' l condl, « n * of service 
(NJC) to remove the restraints on 
discussions involving issues related 
directly to pay which, under the Re- 
muneration of teachers Act, is negoti- 
ated m the Burnham further education 


Commiii 


disadvantages of separate negotia- 
tions, and officials were told to find a 
way or modifying the constitution. 

Hie move comes at a critical point in 
tin school teachers negotiations, 
where only the National Union of 
1 cnchcrs is now opposed to brineinE 

together 0 " 5 ° n ,Miy " nd ft,n ditfoni 

Mr David Tricsman, negot inline 
wf *!». main union, the 

uSST* A . s ?V L ' , . u,u,n . of I cacliers in 
1 iirdicr and Higlier Education, said it 
was n step towards u mature bargaining 
system capable of operating with a 
sense of reality, and was^ long 
overdue step. 6 

"What remains is to dispose of the 
absurdity of the Remuneration of 
teachers Act .a charter for Whitehall 
mandarins to inlcrfcra in scnsiNc 
he said. 


ham may onlymec^^^^^^fflnnny*^irenin! , i! , 1 fcara it may bel^^zeci 
pay round The pay claims will be out or the talks. Although it lias u scat 

™ Mu.- nun", am f.,Xr rsiuralism 


i . , 

panel at the opening of the nceotia- 
tions, and a second session will lie 
needed to register the final agree- 
ments. But union leuders are con- 
vinced that the real discussions will 
lake place in Hie NJC. 

• Agreement to change the NJC’s 
constitution was readied when it met 

last week, and no objections were 
raised cither by its independent chair- 
man. Sir John Wordic, or by repre- 
sentatives of the Department of 
Education and Science. 

When it was established in 1930 it 
was hailed as the forerunner of free 
collective bargaining with the long 
term aim of including salaries within Its 
scope. Employers’ leader Mr John 
Pearman revived the idea in the last 
pay round by drawing attention to the 


out of the tnlks. Although it lias u seat 
on the Burnham further education 
committee, it has never sought repre- 
sentation on the NJC. and neither the 
local authorities nor Ninfhc, who con- 
trol its com|Msiliun. arc likely to 
concede it. 

The APT’s nulionnl secretary. Dr 
tony Point on, said: “We will take 
whatever urlimi is necessary to repre- 
sent our members’ interests mid lho.se 
of all lecturers in polytechnics unci 
colleges of higher education. We shall 
Pursue matters in the courts if need be. 
We shall make sure our voice is heard 
at every level." 

The APT intends to rely on n 
judgment won by the Professional 
Association of Teachers when it was 
C k C n ded ^ rom tbc taachers’ panel on 
the Bumham primary and secondary 
committee. 


Muujwr iv i mai cuuuiuuii au- 

thorlty’s approval, hourly pay for 
nude models will rise to £3.68 from 
£3.00; clothed models will gel £2.94 
(£2.40) Invigilators £2.33 (£1.90); 
and pianists £3,03 (£2.47). 

Mr Davey said this week: "1 see no 
reason at all why If you happen to live 
In Cornwall you should be paid a 
different rate for doing a difficult, 
exacting and tedious job.” 

The subcommittee also heard that 
the National Union of Public Em- 
ployees was seeking improved condi- 
tions for these groups. 


plementarv benefit. r au| ” 

They follow a commitment given by 
the minister for social security. Mr 
Tony Newton, after thousands of stu- 
dents in the Oxford area were told 
earlier this year that their covenanted 
income would be treated by the DHSS 


as if it was annual income. 

Officials said the regulations had 
been withdrawn heeausc a drafting 
error meant they did imt achieve this 
uim, and that they w-uuld be reintro- 
duced later. In the meantime students 
whose benefit had been withhe/d 
would receive extra-statutory pay- 
ments. 

'ITil- Na iii ma] Union of Students, 
which has requested a meeting with Mr 
Newton, was angry at the withdrawal 
of the regulations. 

Vice president. Ms Vicky Phillips, 
said; “It shows the incompetence of 
the DHSS. They have got into a state 
where they do not know what is going 
on.” 


■ income wouiq ue treated b y the DHSS on.” 

Education should unite with industry 5 

^ b ^ n education service is resoonsible for 


a oetter oaiance between accoumabil- education i, . , , 
Hy to the nation and the individual is anUdnaihJ ■TF^.iit- re5| 5 ll * ,b e - f ® r 
within the grasp of the education SnHi P fr!r a 8 ‘he nation s 
sendee. If it lets this slip, the ronsMu- ■?£ fo r * “ youi ?8 people, 
ences would be serious for both scSo- u? ? omr j 1, . tte e report on 

larship and industry. B umve J sb| e8 formed part 

This was the warning issued by Sir SnSrtinfthnf V? 1 ®’ h ® Said L ,! . was 

James Hamilton, the former PeJma- SR2? trUE! ^ report, which rc- 

nent Secretary at the Department of ? and scc P Ilcal reception 

Education and Sdence. m his nres- in university sectors, should be 

8 T h aScr 

onto,, „ f the extent to which the 3KT£5HS3£5- 


that, having been prepared by a group 
biased towards industry, the report 
was intent on imposing irrelevant and 
inappropriate industrial methods on 
the universities. 

“It is a pity that in all the hrouluha 
about performance indicators and the 
minutiae of accountability, the final 
exhortations of the Jarratt report has 
been so often overlooked - namely 
that the altitudes of mind of the stau 
and the wjll of the institution w 
achieve the necessary change are cru- 
cial”. 

This was the heart of the message 
from successful industry to the educa- 
tion sehrioc, emphasized' Sir J^mes. 
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Women engineering 
students up 20 % 



Role on the dole: Tizzie Short performs in a special production, 
sponsored by the Inner London Education Authority, by 16 members 
of the Chelsea and Westminster Adult Institute's unemployed singers' 
project in front of a specially Invited audience of potential employers 
at County Hall. A previous production led to three singers finding jobs 
with opera companies. 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The number of women engineering 
undergraduates in British universities 
rose hy nearly 20 per ccnl last year, 
according to figures in a new report 
from the Engineering Council. 

The figures, based on unpublished 
University Grants Committee statis- 
tics, show a sharp increase in registra- 
tion of women on first-year under- 
graduate engineering and technology 
courses in 1984, after a couple of years 
when numbers were static in ihe wake 
of the 1981 university cuts. 

The rise is the first indication of the 
fruits of 1984's campaign under the 
Women into Science ana Engineering 
banner, although Engineering Council 
officials say the 1985 figures will show 
if there is a new trend in recry^fliggfc 

at university has been rising steadily 
since the late 1960s, but still stands at 
only 10.8 per cent of the total. 

The figures arc given in a new 
Engineering Council report on career 
breaks for women chartered and tech- 
nician engineers. The council urges 
companies to provide help with train- 
ing after career breaks to keep talented 
woman engineers in. the profession. 

It still wants to see more women 
drawn into engineering, especially as 


the total of 18-yenr-okls fails into the 
1990s. Lady Platt, who brought the 
Equal Opportunities Commission and 
the council together in the WISE 
campaign, said it was essential to 
attract female students to ensure the 
supply nf highly qualified techuicnl 
staff kept up with demand in the next 
decade. 

And Mr Geoffrey Hall, director of 
Brighton Polytechnic and chairman of 
the council’s education and training 
committee, said half the population is 
still not being recruited effectively- j 

The new report, from a working 
party chaired by Mr John Shriglcy, 
director of personnel for Marconi, 
estimates that there will be 17,000 
female engineers and technicians of 
child-bearing age in Britain by the end 
of the century, it makes rccommenda- 

tiSafds? professional institutions, gov- 
ernment, and providers of education 
and training. 

The Women's Engineering Society 
announced this week it has raised more 
than £200,000 towards its new fel- 
lowship scheme for women returners 
to science and engineering. The socie- 
ty is awarding fellowships to women 
aged between 27 and 47 to do research 
or advanced training at university. 
Career Brea As for Women, £5, En- 
gineering Council. 


Decision on law 
lecturer put off 

Dundee University court has post- 
poned its dcrisinn on the position of 
senior law lecturer David Hogarth who 
has been struck off the roll of Scottish 


Labour plan to free students from parental support 


by Dnvid Jobbins 

A future Labour government should 
consider phasing out the parental con- 
tribution front the system of student 
financial support, un internal working 

S arty chaired hy a former Secretary or 
tatc for Education recommended this 
week. 

The working party, headed hy Lord 


• The value of the grant should hc 
restored to its rcnl value at 1978/79 at a 
cost of £1 10 million. 

# Reimbursement of travel costs und 
other expenditure above a fixed sum 
should hc restored nt an estimated £25 
million. 

Lord Glenumara described the 
parental contributions system as one of 
the biggest injustices, with parents of 

-iiiv v,,„fcu,£ |Htitjr lufccied «ltv wtun 


of using legislation to force parents to 
pay the contribution. Instead it recom- 
mends raising the threshold at which 
parents start to become liable faster 
than the rise in earnings, to take a 
larger proportion of families out of the 
net. 

Also, the age of independence fur 
awards purpnses should be progres- 
sively reduced from its current level of 
ZS first to_21. riienposslbfy In annual 


cusl OKI milium 


V.ul i lie 


committee advises a gradual approach. 

Labour leaders arc unlikely to re- 
gard abolition of the parental contribu- 
tion as n major priority to be pursued 
in competition with other spending 
ministries in the event of a Labour 
government. 

But they are likely in adopt Glcna- 
mura’s call for restoration of the 
grant's value, and of u system of 
educational maintenance allowances 

simleiivs. 


solicitors for professional misconduct. 

Mr Hogarth was found guilty by the 
Scottish solicitors* discipline tribunal 
of allowing a diploma student to carry 
out business under his name with 
grossly inadequate supervision. 

Credit grant 

The Leverhulme Trust has awarded 
a £16,500 research grant to Man- 
chester and Salford universities, the 
University of Manchester Institute 
of Science and Technology and Man- 
chester Polytechnic to smooth the 
path for wholesale in-course credit 
recognition between the four institu- 

Corrections 

In the November 29 issue of The 
TUES under (hc article headed "Po- 
lys and colleges del)' NAB on science 
'switch'” Mr Mike Salmon was 
quoted as the director of the Chelmer 
Institute of Higher Education. The 
institute Is now kuowti as the Essex 
Institute of Higher Education. 

A line was missed in Norman 
Llndop's article "Validation Revt- 
1 sited” In last week's paper. The 
second paragraph in the third col* 
umn should have continued] "to 
compare public sector institutions 
today with what they were 20 years 
ago Is to witness the effects which 
external validation has had. But 
\ while external validation has painsta- 
kingly and often painfully carried out 
page-by-page consideration of prop- 
osce schemes and courses, by far the 
[ most Important development has 
5 been the growth of expertise in 
f-f-etefriSfUR-*** — academic. Judge- 

ment ...” 


AUT 

Association of University Teachers 

UNDERFUNDING IN UNIVERSITY RESOURCES AND SALARIES 

AUT BALLOT 

AUT COUNCIL CALLS ON ALL MEMBERS 

TO VOTE 

YES 

IN THE BALLOT FOR 
DEMONSTRATIVE STRIKE ACTION 

Universities have reached a state of crisis overfunding and salaries which p.Seds action now. 
Your vote in the ballot will help to reinforce the arguments for proper levels of funding. 

Ballot forms will be distributed by local secret ar^ during the week ending 6 December. 

They must be returned to the Elector Reform Society to arrive by 18 December. 

PLEASE remember to vote 

United House, 1 Pembridge Road, London W11 3HJ. Telephone (01) 221 4370 
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irom grammar to poly - via Parliament 

fcarcW* Hie nstiimr ItMAA hi... -I • ■ 


Personal 

File; . , . 


by Karen Gold 

It was not an education issue that 
brought Christopher Price tn wide- 
spread public attention at all, but three 
Lewisham youths, one disturbed and 
one subnormal, wrongly imprisoned 
lor murder. 

i TJ 10 Maxwell Con fa it case, with its 
lurid background of a homosexual 
prostitute s murder, was not promisine 
ground for a would-be MP to make a 
reputation. Chris Price took it on when 
canvassing in 1974 for the seat he later 
won: Lewisham Wcsi in South Lon- 
don. The youths, imprisoned on the 
dubious evidence of confessions, were 


changed. 

The move from politics, even as an 
cx-MP, to be director of Leeds 
Polytechnic might appear to be 
another unpromising Price choice. In- 
deed, when he entered Parliament he 
was warned off cducuiion as a special- 
ist field by the late Lord Boyle, who 
saul^it was the graveyard of promising 

□ ..a U._ .k . _ _ 


But by that time - 1966. as MP for 
Birmingham Perry Barr - he was 
already committed to education. He 


had taught for 10 years - Latin and 
Greek, mainly in a grammar school - 
become a newspaper education spe- 
cif «■ a £ d - vas d . c P u, y chairman of the 
Sheffield city education committee. 

He was typical of the bright Ox- 
bridge-educated Labour MPs who 
came into Parliament in the Wilson 
era. He was parliamentary private 
secretary (a political dogsbody job) to 

rw? ar / i 0f r S[at, i for £ Nation Tony 
Crosland before losing his seat in the 


j , « wiiikMiuin, were 


Board defies plan for 
London Hospital cuts 

^ ter As P den tic - a "d there was r 

A ?_ jor Immediate savings -through such drastic rr 

*- ■ _ The rejected reix 


redundancies if necessary - by a nlan- 

S5H. tC . U ^ p. 0f r !“ J* 0 ™ Hospital 
Medical Colleae has been turned down 
by the collegers academic hoard. 

,.P„ e lea ' n * s report recommended 

£S£S?* 3 SiT 5 KSlS 

ments so that it could reduce a budget 

SShAS * wm al L 

rate th?1irt a S IS i ead,n8 and inaccu - 

rate, the board has now decided to 

louk again at the college’s financial 

SS2V* Wil j ldraw immediate 
to some departments. 

The AUT has produced its oirn 
paper, claiming the financial forecast 
of die college’s academic development 
and planning team was over-pessimis- 


J nd f , he [ c w . as no need lo implc- 
ment such drastic measures so soon. 

thJdLSw^ rCp ° rt f had ca,Ied for 
f !abl,s ^ menl of P° s,s in anaes- 
thetics, forensic odontology and ohv- 
JJJjJW* “ nd th e withdrawal of P |fie 
college s financial support for the im- 
munology department 

i oil 1 Mr Malcolm Keight, the AUT 
j£" d ° n ° fnc,a - 1, sa,d the recommenda- 
S°S re P? n,c meas ures. "The finan- 
fo fflc ufties faced by the college are 
no more and no less than those 

inSS?H ed the V 00 to 0,1 university 
institutions over the coming years,” he 

usS® J? i 81 ? *!?* re L P ort “uld not be 
used as a basis for the current discus- 

pJJJ! f etwec , n th e college and St 

IgSS^wfW 


Review of NHS training posts 


A new system allowing for joint plan- 
ning of medical and dental training 
grade posts in the National Health 
Service and universities has been 
announced by the minister for health, 
Mr Barney Hayhoc. 

From now on, a new joint planning 
advisory committee, representing 
academic, research and professional 
interests, will devise national targets 
for training posts and allocate them as 
regional quotas, taking account of the 
manpower plans of regional health 
authorities and their associated univer- 
sities. 

T]ie committee will be chaired by 
Professor Bernard Tomlinson, chair- 
man of the Northern Regional Health 
Authority and honorary emeritus pro- 
tesor of pathology at Newcastle Uni- 
versity. It will also include two repre- 


So y Jack Straw tells m he studies 
tne Financial Times at breakfast. 
Well, 1 get it with lunch, tea and 
dinner. My wife works on It. Jack’s 
column a fortnight ago now sits 
proudly on the FT notlceboard. 
Even prestige newspapers like to 
feel wanted. 

A pity then that he only quotes It 
when It lends weight to ids pre- 
judice. His article In THES a fort- 
ii/£ w ago tried to prove -as he often 
tries to II? - that this Government 
Has "scant regard for democracy”. 

I Hla evidence lies In the J ew Local 
Government BUI which seeks' J® 
stop councils spending ratepayers* 
money on political propaganda. 

He neglected to mention that this 
*** fo, e one Local Government BUI 
on which the Financial Times con- 
gratulated the Government. And 
i w ,y ^deed, when Labour 
councils have spent over £20 million 
to the last five years attacking 

Government policies? " 

' denies the right of coun- 

S political views 

and to iobby for them. It has always 
been done. But the old con ven (ions 
have been overthrown by a new 
tough Professional. Why 
Jack S traw orall people should lend 




for Lewisham in 1974, he did some 
more journalism, appeared on telcvi- 
M°!!.Y a H d ““Shi trainee (eachers at 
North East London Polytechnic He 
went back to education as PPS to Fred 
Mu I ley to push for comprehensive 
schools; then to the European Pnrlia- 

:“>ClU_£ar :l Mr 


His power base was chairmanship of 
tlie House of Commons Select Com- 
mittee on Education, Science mid Arts 
from 1980 to 1983. In the select 
committee chair, as a Labour chair- 
man of a committee with a Conserva- 
tive majority, he exuded a Dickensian 
judiciousness. 

The amount of interest the Select 
Commute showed in higher education 
- not just in its overall plan nine but 
also in biotechnology and Norihcrn 
Ireland - owed much to him. it also 

E ivc him a niche when he lost his 
ewisham scat in 1983. 

He would almost undoubtedly have 
been icselccted, had he not decided to 
stay in higher education. He was 
brought into South Bank Poly with the 
title of pro-assistant director, and 
proved distinctly useful in both public 
relations and biotechnology plan nine 
Ho would, n collcHguc there obsoS 
mnke a much better director of a poly 
han a deputy director: lie doesn’t have 

un. 




Move to send 
teachers back 
to college 

probationary ivri .,.1 




folly qualified] a Cioveniincm mS 
party has reeom mended K 


hefore registration with the dc'S 
caching Council for Scotland Bu 
foe Secretary ofMate for Scotland Mr 
George lounger, said this was "h 
radical suggest,,,,, which requires more 
detailed considerations”. 

. , Mr Y»“nger Is now going to consult 
interested parties on assessment 
arrangements for probmVmwi 
tcwlierabef.ire , nnking any change/ 
Mr Fretl Forrester, organizing 

' " f "><■' HJuculkinul ESS2 

of Scotland, and a member of the' 


Youth policy ^ritlcTAca 


TTie four major councils for youth 
j work in the United Kingdom, repre- 
sentmg services for some eight million 
young people, have called on the 
Government to formulate a clear poli- 
cy of co-operation. 

-J3* ple Vn as made in » letter to 
Secretary of State for Education and 
Science, Sir Keith Joseph. Signatories 
include the National Council for 
Voluntary Youth Services, the Council 
for Wales of Voluntary Youth Ser- 
vices, Standing Conference of Youth 
SSSTS. of Northern Ireland and 
?S!S* h S ‘ and ' n g Conference of 
Voluntary Youth Organizations. 


decisions of a number of arms of 
government - central and local, and 
reel of no value to society. 

Co-operation between the various 
youth agencies is limited or non- 
existent, states the letter, and while the 
appropriate junior ministers might 
meet from time to time, these encoun- 
ters do not lead to co-ordinated plan- 
ning across a wide spectrum. 

The crisis of and for young people 
demands well-grounded policy and not 

^ C " S jL^P^ se - , ‘ wril « Mr Francis 
Gattermole, director of the NCVYS. 

The councils urge the Department 

°-,i?i UCatl ? n an <f Sci ence, together 
L be education departments 
to take the initiative in heading the 
development of co-operation. 


working party, said there was a wide 
consensus that the “sandwich nrinci- 

Snce n L fiG 1 icp c , L r ftin\ n S t^SilSfi! per ' ' 

desirable. 6 

rinn M r Joh " Wils «n. head of educa- 
tion at Moray House College of Educa- 
tion, said there could be practical 
difficulties m students from rural arcus 

college 10 SpCnd foi,r vvce ks at a 

The proposals would alter the ha- 
lancc between the college and school, 
giv ng colleges more of a voice in 
endorsing a probationer, which until 

has , e . n cn,irc, y dc Pendcm on a 
hcndtcachcr s report to the GTC, he 

altlU. 

The Scottish secretary has wel- 
comed another of the working party’s 
recommend:, lions, that sccindi.rv 
postgraduate courses should be ex- 
«- d «i d f rorn 32 to 3t, weeks, and £ 
2S d a . ie ‘■JpNcg-fs of education in- 
volvcd to submit plans for revised and 
extended courses by 1987/88. 


sentatives from the Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals, and one 
fr0 I n rl he Medica l Research Council 

A Department of Health and Social 
Security report on the new arrange- 
ments said it was important to adopt a 
joint planning approach between the 
universities and the NHS so as to 
ensure a proper balance between the 
numbers of training and career posts. 

It is wasteful and invidious to train 
doctors and dentists in specialities in 
excess of the numbers for which there 
arC i i he permanent career 

outlets," said the report. 

“However, the manpower controls 
designed for the NHS cannot simply be 
extended to encompass the university 
sector . There can be no suggestion that 
the traditional autonomy of the univer- 
sities should be jeopardized. " 













IT yF/TTff 



Hard sell of the town hall powermongers 


Ms authority in support of the 
m£hs jh ey perpetuate Is quite 
extraordinary, for lie of all people 
““.toroct experience of the Liver- 
pool militants. He knows that De- 
rek Hatton does not believe in the 
same sort of democracy. 

Winding up the debate on the 
second of the BUI, Jack 

claimed that it ^ IJed foe right to 
express dissent, the vo/C* ,0CaI 
deraocracj, Bui it 1, the Hettoiu", 
Liyingstones and Bemle Grants 
who cavalierly use ratepayers’ 
22*!L f Sr P ro P a U and n who are In 
h '* r ' of local 

d '" 8 15 1,11 onc - s ‘ d «l. It is 

sr^KajasaAs- 


to stifle dissent. CouncU officers are 
Increasingly political appoint- 
ments. Blatantly so in some coun- 
cils, less so but more insidiously in 
councils such as Leeds. 

The association representing loc- 
al government chief officers has 
admitted (o the Wlddicombe com- 
mittee that “a number of officers 
are now closely associated with the 
views of one political party and are 
occasionally appointed to posts be- 
-msc of political affiliations rather 
than then professional abilities’*. 

A less obvious ti,‘C k fa ,0 manl P u - 
late agendas, so tfaBt~afna^r* sub ' 
missions which are unattractive to 
tne party caucus never see the light 
of d ay, let alone the scrutiny of the 

aCused? 0 " S ° When a H S fa( 
Drapite Jack Straw’s absurd 
claims the Local Government Bill 
docs nothing to stop councils' assist- 


ance to voluntary groups sucli as 
the Scouts, nothing to restrict ils 
information to the public on things 
like housing benefits or welfare. 

„ . Tbe wfU not even slop the 

GLCs "working for you” cam- 
paign, on which last year they spent 
- believe it or not - £6.8 million, 
fn® reason is that section 142 of the 
1970 Local Government Act stays 
unchanged except that advertising 
nas to be directly incidental to local 
government (tractions. Moreover, 
section HI, which Is the broad 
power entitling councils to use 
publicity in anv way “calculated to 
facilitate, or is conducive or In- 
cident 10 lh e discharge of their 
functions” Is rt^ ln ed intact. 

So extreme and '"dlcrous 
charges only benefit the nutters, 
when in fact It is doubtful whether 
foe Government has done enougb. 
When recent court cases stopped 


Leeds advertising iLs political cam- 
palgns under Section 142, they 
retrospectively gave ihemsdves 
permission lo do || um j er j3 7 ^ 
why should they not try to use 
section 111? 3 

Anyway, ! suspect that in hand- 
ling tills Labour's real problem is 
not In its subservience to the hard , 
left but the fact that it takes every- 
thing so totally seriously. Even its 
intellectuals like Jack Straw seem to 
believe (he absurd charges regard- 
ing the undermining of democracy. 

But why should this government 
stifle men like Bernte Grant? He 
has spent nearly £500,000 on poli- 
tical propaganda which could have 
been spent Improving the Broadwa- 
ter Farm Estate. But such bogey- 
men are rather useful politically, 
there Is no broad public sympathy 
for such foote. 

That is why ultimately the public 
tend to turn to the Tories and 
continue to view Labour with scep- 
ticism. 

Keith Hampson 

The author is Cu.V* na,ii e MP for 
Leeds North-West, 
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kTHSS^ Mature students face age bar Business 


DHSS payments to see them through HnOITl 1 
the holidays even (hough officially tne P-r vr vr JIEM J. AM. 

mature grant was always meant to 

cover 52 weeks. 4-1^ « ^ «|r 

“Our grant has always looked more 1 lrfm I K 

but with a family of four children to MT 


Archie forced 
into corner 

Edinburgh University's rector, BBC 
sports commentator Archie Mac- 
Pherson. is about to he caught 
offside. Edinburgh students’ annual 
general meeting passed a motion by 
324 votes to 30 condemning Glasgow 
Rangers football club for its sectarian 
policy in not signing Catholic players, 
and has mandateti student president 
Mike Devlin to seek Archie's signa- 
ture on a letter to be circulated to all 
Scottish league dub chairmen with a 
petition demanding n change in Ran- 
gers’ policy. 

Mr Devlin at I mil ted that Archie 
might find this a trine embarrassing, 
but that if he did not sign there was 
more likely to be a motion of regret 
at the next general meeting thnn calls 
for his resignation. 

Grant of the week for work in 
electronic mailing of research findings 
goes to Dr Nitill Teskey of Brighton 
Polytechnic: £10, 000 for investigation 
of "retrieving grey literature in an 
invisible college There must be 
plenty of it about. 

Looking ahead 

Word is that only one of the Science 
and Engineering Research Coun- 
cil's two oldest uslronuiny estab- 
lishments - the Royal Greenwich 
and Royal Edinburgh observatories 
- will survive a SERC review of 
ground-based astronomy. Formal- 
ly nil options are still open, with a 
. discussion paper due next month. 

granted for cxtensivc^new building 
at Its hilltop site above the Scottish 
capital. 

Next time animal iibenitionists do 
some fund-raising, they should buy a 
new address book. Their latest target 
is the institute of Psychiatry in Lon - 
don whose staff- including Maudsley 
Hospital colleagues . who do no 
laboratory work - have been subject 
to abuse and paint attack on their 
houses. Among those whose homes 
received the involuntary dcitiruiion 
WH.V ihc institute's dean - nr he would 
have done, had he not moved house. 
The present occupiers were nor 
amused. 


by Felicity Jones 
Mature students are being heavily 
discriminated against when i| comes to 
job appointments within government 
departments and private industry. 

The annual conference of the Ma- 
ture Students Union held at Humber- 
side College of Higher Education 
heard how a mini-survey of advertise- 
ments in the national press revealed 
that half of public appointments were 
barred to applicants aged over 40, 
several specified a lower age threshold 
and one graduate job refused to inter- 
view anyone over age 26. 

“Our main complaint is that the 
Government is encouraging mature 
students and is prepared to pay the 
gram but we cannot find work after- 
wards," an MSU representative said. 
"If the Government puts an age bar on 
posts within its departments then in- 
dustry tends to follow suit." 


The conference was told that the 
Civil Service, for example, sets an age 
limit of 32 for administrative grade 
appointments and 45 for executive 
grades. 

The students plan to press the issue 
at the National Union of Students 
conference this weekend and lo write 
to the Civil Service Commission to 
complain. 

Meanwhile, mature students face an 
effective decrease in their income in 
the next year as the Department of 
Health and Social Security has sent a 
letter to all its officers pointing out that 
the grant of £685 covers the full 52 
weeks of the year. 

In the past, many local authorities 
have treated the mature student grant 
like the ordinary grant and have even 
written on the cheque that the money 
covers 30 weeks. 

Students have been able to claim 


mature grant was always meant lo 
cover 52 weeks. 

“Our grant has always looked more 
but with a family of four children to 
support spread over the full year it is 
not so large. The new ruling will cause 
more hardship," said the union repre- 
sentative, Mr Tom Todd, who is 
studying for an MA at Aberystwyth 
University and hns a family. 

“Over ihc summer I was only receiv- 
ing £8.90 a week because my DHSS 
office were already enforcing the 
ruling." 

The MSU also wants the anomaly 
rectified so that students can claim far 
illegitimate as well as legitimate chil- 
dren thrqugh the dependant’s grant. 
At the moment, parents of illegitimate 
children have to apply through the 
DHSS hardship fund. 


Voice in the wilderness is silenced 


Philip Larkin, lor nil Ills Movement 
credentials, was a solitary tigure in 
English poetry, isolated by his pain- 
staking reticence and also geographi- 
cally. He was university librarian at 
HuU since the 1960s, far away from 
the obvious literary centres. His 
death this week, after thoracic 
surgery earlier in the year, imposes a 
final silence on a poet who had 
claimed, on being asked precisely the 
opposite question, that poetry had 
given him up. 

His output, by modern standards 
and aiiowtng that his first volume 
appeared in 1945, was small. The 
first hook. The North Ship, was an 
amalgam of Auden and Yeats, but 
promisingly accomplished. Larkin's 
reputation established Itself with The 
Less Deceived (1955) and centrally 
with The Whitsun Weddings , pub- 
lished in 1964 at the beginning of the 

was 7 he High Windows, published in 
1974. 

Larkin was twice - on John liege- 
man’s death and, earlier, on Cecil 
Day Lewis’s - mooted for the Poet 
Lnureatcship. It was never clear 
whether he had been offered (he post 
or whether his slackening output did 
indeed rule him out. The appearance 
of a full-page Hpprecln(loi) of Betje- 
man by Larkin on tiio laureate’s 
death last year appeared to suggest 
he was (he natural successor. *’ 

Bid to oust 
union’s 


Wagnerian saga treasurer 


A final note ,o the Leeds Polytechnic 
directorship saga. Even after bring- 
ing the selection process forward 
three weeks and rushing the candi- 
dates north at short notice to avoid 
losing any to other directorial posts, 
one still slipped through the net. 
Leslie Wagner, deputy secretary of 
the National Advisory Body, with- 
drew from the race the night before 
the interviews, saving ne rather 
thought he preferred his present job. 


The treasurer of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education faces an attempt by both the 
left and the right to replace him after 
only one year In the job. 

There is also to be a three-way fight 


for the viee presidency with the winner 
lSSST • becom ng P resid ent « 


An irate caller to the Polytechnic 
Central Admissions System head 
office in Cheltenham spent at least five 
minutes on the phone telling PCAS 
staff exactly what she thought of their 
£5 administration charge. She then 
rang off. She Ivor calling, at peak 
time, from California. 


Black mischief 

Hasty second thoughts by the Asso- 
ciation of Polytechnic Teachers, 
which has been sending out erra- 
tum slips for a press release it issued 
on the future of South West London 
College, 70 per cent of whose 
students are from ethnic minorities. 

The college staff, said the APT 
release, were frightened for their 
jobs through black propaganda. Or 


Mr Chris Minta was elected treasur- 
er last spring and took up the post in 
June. Now nis position is to be chal- 
lenged by Mr Alan Wat kin, who is 
backed by th£ union's Broad Left 
grouping, and by Mr Malcolm Lee, a 
former president who is likely to be 
supported by the right. 

Mr Minta said the Broad Left was 
seeking to drop him because it feared 
the new financial regime he had intro- 
duced threatened their “endeavours”. 

The Broad Left challenger for the 
vice presidency, Mr Ken Thomas, has 
been a prominent left-winger on the 
executive and one of the most vocifer- 
ous opponents of this year's salary 
settlement, which he condemned as a 
sell-out. 

He is not a member of any political 


maybe not. “Our original press 
release contained an error,” (he 
subsequent note to Journalists ex- 
plains. ‘The word 'black* should 
not have appeared.” 


party, but his main opponent, Mr Sid 
Cohen, describes himself as a suppor- 
ter of the Kinnock-style Labour Party. 
The right’s candidate is Mr Albert 
Clyde, from the union’s Northern 
Ireland region, who has been a candi- 
date in one previous election. 

Voting takes place in January and 
February and the new vice president 
takes office at the union's annual 
conference in May. 


Higher education lost one 
of its best-known figures 
this week with the death of 
the poet Philip Larkin. 
Brian Morton gives an 
appreciation of his work. 


mm 


■* -tidi 



And, indeed, he was. Larkin was n 
genuinely pnpuiur poet (his sales 
were more (him respectable) nnd had 
turned his fnee firmly agnfnst most of 
Modernism. One of his most signifi- 
cant pieces of work was (he Oxford 
Book pf Twentieth Century Verse , 
published In 1973, which ofiforcil a 
clear alternative to (he orthodox 


Pound-and-EHot view of modern I 
verse. Along with Donald Davie, 
Larkin helped restore the reputation 
and example of Thomas Hardy (the 
poetic Hardy, rather than the fatalis- 
tic novelist). 

It was Davie who provided Ihc 
subtext for one of Larkin's most 
justly famous poems “On Church- 
going" when he wrote that, In the 
latter half of the century, “the poet's 
churches arc empty”, and that “dls- I 
location of syntax'* was to blame. 
Lurkln was a Romantic only lu the 
dubious and hackneyed sense that he 
sought a return to whut Davie colled a 
“purity nf diction" in poetry. 

11c was emphatically not a roman- 
tic In his hostility to purely emotional I 
criteria in arl. tils jazz columns In the 
Dally Telegraph - reprinted ns Ml 
What Jazz - nailed his colours lo the 
mast; his poem to Sidney Bechet 
saluted the “natural noise of good” 

“scored \dly“ . 

His suhjvcl was lire pnst-wur Eng- 
land of managed shortages, furtive 
pleasures, accelerating consumer- 
ism. From both the Chrlxtlun and 
literary post he took the Idea of love 
nnd weighed It as a counterpoise to 
the new age. Ills most pulcnl images 
of till* were lo ho found in Ills lx>sl 
book The Whitsun Weddings nnd the 
working credo of “Faith Hcullng" 
and of Larkin's work: 

In everyone there sleeps 
A sense of life lived according to love. 


by Carolyn Dempster 
The rapidly expanding British branch 
of the European Business School is to 
relocate iis headquarters in Regent's 
Park where a unique centre for inter- 
national business education, training 
and research is being planned Ri Re- 
gent's College. 

The move, announced by London 
EBS director Mr Peter Coen, will rake 
place next summer when the EBS joins 
a new federation of institutions for 
international education and training at 
the college. 

Among the facilities planned for the 
new building will be computing and 
language learning centres, a video 
studio, syndicate work rooms and a 
specialist international business library 
and database. 

With its sister schools in France and 
Germany, the London EBS also plans 
to launch a fund-raising foundation to 
assist the development of independent 
educational initiatives geared at in- 
creasing international competitive- 
ness. As a private institution, the EBS 
is only rarely supported through 
education grunts , and ihe foundation is 
seen as a means of establishing bursary 
schemes. 

International competitiveness was 
highlighted ns the key to Britain's 
future growth and prosperity by Mr 
Coen in his speech to tne 19H5 EBS 
graduates. The country’s biggest trad- 
ing partners were firmly located in the 
European Economic Community, and 
the i acre using interdependence in in- 
ternutionul trade meant that perfonn- 
| ance in these arenas would determine 
Britain’s ability to maintain a civilized 
' and productive cull arc, lie said. 

■ Managerial competence was para- 
- nuiunl if British directors, managers 
I and export nnd stiles managers we re to 

compute with their German, Amer- 
rttfln tlrnl 'jfwnripw-eiiunlerprirls nnd 
this requited comimmicaiirin skills in 


itffln tinfl 'JrWnriMe-munterpnrls nnd 
this requited comimmicaiirin skills in 
Inrcigu languages us well as a solid 
foundation ill business studies. 

Mr Pciur Brooke, minister of slate 
ut the Treasury ami formerly responsi- 
ble for tlie higher education brici , said 
the (lovcriiineiii was aware of the 
important rote which private institu- 
tion-. vvere playing. This would consti- 
tute an inumiiant factor in tlie debate 
over whether lo privatize university- 
linked business schools, spurred h 


Murray in their document Whose Busi- 
ness?. 


In one day you will see 
the next ten years at 


HI-TECHNDLDGY 
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If you are involved with education 
at any level, a day at the High 
Technology and Computers in 
Education Exhibition will be a day 
well spenL You can see and lest 
everything that’s new in teaching 
aids, equipment and supplies. 

The best the world has to ofier 
will be on display for you. 

Compare specifications, collect 
literature, get helpful advice from 
over 200 exhibitors away from the 
bustle of your day to day 
activities. 

The new techniques and 
equipment cover the educational 
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world from primary school to 
university, from classroom to 
science laboratory. Whether you 
are a teacher or purchasing officer 
this is your definitive showcase. 

Entrance Is free to anyone working in 
education and over IS yean of age. Just 
clip (he coupon below. To get the most 
from the day book inio ihe series of 
seminars organised alongside the 
exhibition in co-operation with the MEP. 

The High .Technology & Computers 
In Education Exhibition 
Edition scheme Ltd 
HR Home 447 High Road 
Finchley N12 OAF 


To; High Tech Exhibition, Ed It I onu heme Ltd, HR House, 447 High Road, Finchley NI2 OAF 

Please send me (Qniy) FREE tickets for the High Tecluiology and Computers in Education Exhibition. 

Please send me seminar details □ 

Name — ... — - 

Establishment - - — - ■■ 

Address ' — 


. Postcode . 






Meacher stresses role of social research 


Sir Keith’s 
new twist 
to the saga 


On Tuesday, November 26 the 
Secretary of State appeared before 
the House of Commons Select Com- 
mittee on Education, Science and the 
Arts. Answering questions about 
potential teacher shortages, his over- 
all stance was one of reassurance. 

On the same day, Sir Keith added 
yet another twist to the saga of 
national planning of Initial teacher 
training. This Is the first occasion the 
National Advisory Body has been 
given overall responsibility for advis- 
ing on ITT allocations. It is turning 
into a planner's nightmare, largely 
because the Secretary of State keeps 
repealed jy placing the NAB In an 


m 


fils original delay In announcing 
his views on the number of training 
places and their breakdown ns be- 
tween public and university sectors 
meant the NAB was reviewing alloca- 
tlons against a much tighter time- 
table than had been envisaged. De- 
spite the need to sharply Increase 
primary places, Sir Keith still de- 
manded further rationalization 0 f 
instituflonalprovlslon. Because NAB 
did not pnt forward enough Institu- 
tions that should cease training, Sir 

K f£ h t eir «*i TO,jr «lJ«ted the com- 
mittee's advice. 

The NAB thensgreed to look again 
at the planning figures but, not 
unreasonably,-, suggested . thaimh 
should be done m the context of 
overall planning for 1987 onwards. 
This doesn’t only suit the NAB, it also 
helps Institutions who are under- 
standably reluctant lo commit them- 
selves to several years of increasing 
numbers for teacher education when 
It may well turn out they then have to 
cut other courses. Sir Keith now says 
It must all be done by the beginning of 
May or he will hand the responslbU- 


I by Karen Gold 

The potential contribution of social research to 
government in this country is greatly underesti- 
mated, Mr Michael Meacher MP told the annual 
conference of the Social Research Association this 

WcCKa 

This was due. he said, ton combination of a lack of 
government experience among researchers, lack of 
encouragement from universities and mixed motives 
in commissioning research by politicians and civil 
servants. 

Mr Meacher, a former lecturer in social adminis- 
tration at York University and the London School of 
Economics and_ Labour Party spokesman on health 
and social security, said social science had influenced 
government policy through the provision of data in 
demography and penal policy, for example. 

One assumes that government is motivated by a 
I desire for knowledge as a guide to policy," he said. 
In fact 1 sometimes suspect that government, in so 
far as they commission research, do it front exactly 

?JK!!' le ®*5 mate decisions which have 
r ta ^ n l" °$ ei 10 g*» themselves some 
trappings of authority. 


Research could also be used as a deluying 
mechanism: to put off short-term political pressures 
by buying time and hoping once the research was 
done the problem would have gone away, lie snid. Or 
it could be used to generate greater and greater 
amounts of information as a substitute for action. 

Politicians in Britain, unlike in America, were 
often hostile lo research, he said. MPs had no budget 
for researchers and few did research. Civil servants 
were “stony and infertile around” for social research: 
new developments for social research had to lie fitted 

change Sla * US quo ’ 50 they had a 8 encral hostility to 

But researchers could do more to promote their 
work in government. They should display results 
including costings and implications, as was custom- 
ary in Whitehall, he said. They should seek assur- 
ances at the outset nbout the framework for their 
research and its predicted implementation. 

They should also seek contractual assurances that 
ministers would at least see an abstract of the results 
of their work, rather than a civil servant's account of 

ilivVn ?£?ul ? , e< L k M°- pre . S 5 nt lheir findin S s P crso "- 


. mu were reluctant to let their academies snen.r lcy< 
than n year two seconded to govern, nem 
ments, he said. Hut more social res.-.HW. 

■spend time j„ government, so they know 
worked, even though the u.»vei il 
peri.,. I for ..scf.,1 s M ,,ul„ ll , ll , * IK , K ™, 

n^S^x^si "teltei- r«sr 

his own brief where research was nJS to*™ 
economic model lo calculate a new tax 
system; in ideas for reducing 


Party if elected-/ 5^3 ^.^bour 

community cure in personal sori,I| fi Scrv ic es plilnnin 8 

been, it is because of these problems. I'lume the Si 

SRA «n g r V f ' T™ 1 “ 10 ■* itdluence.i b V the 

?£ A . !£ Silwlar . organizations to a much orcate? 
extent than previous Labour govern merits. " g 


Uy back to Che Department or Educa- 
tion and Science. 

If the aim of the exercise Is to create 
viable courses to ensure quality train- 
ing for Intending teachers, then what 
Institutions need Is a period of stabil- 
ity and certainty about their pro- 
grammes and targets. What they are 
offered Is a constantly changing set of 
demands and for some, at least, an 
almost permanent threat to their 
continued existence. 

Yet it Is these Institutions who 
actually have the task of attracting 
Increased numbers of young people 
to enter and train for the profession. 
The age cohort from which such 
students have traditionally been 
drawn Is dropping; the qualifications 
demanded of them are rising, and the 
profession itself, as a result of the 
long rauning dispute over teachers* 
P«y» I s repeatedly headline news, 
underlining many of the more un- 
attractive features of leaching as a 
career. 

Quite apart from the traditional 
shortage areas such as maths, some 
sciences, and craft, design and tech- 
nology, the overall level of student 
applications Is dropping and patterns 
of under-recruitment are beginning 
to appear across a wide spread of 
curriculum areas. Yet we are only at 
the beginning of the downturn of the 
age cohort and we still have uo 
re«dutlon to the pay dispute. 

Sir Keith’s statutory responsibili- 
ties extend to ensuring an adequate 
supply of trained teachers. Interven- 
tionist in many spheres, In this be 
seems curiously tentative; he Is quite 
simpty fading the profession. 

Jean Bocock 


The author is the assistant secretary 
for higher education at the National 
Association qf Teachers in Further 
and Higher Education. 





Archaeologists’ South Africa 
ban comes under attack 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

president of the Royal 
Society, Sir Andrew Huxley, has laun- 

attfl S k on the har on 

South African attendance at the World 
Archaeological Congress in South- 
ampton next September. 

in his anniversary address to the 
society last Saturday, Sir Andrew said 
the ban. Imposed by the congress 

SR3& r C0 ”" ni ‘“ e ' abBaa ™ de 

He claimed that exclusion of partici- 
pants from a particular country “will 
probably mean that no international 
Klen ific congresses can be held in 
Britain in the foreseeable future" 

It was fundamental that a Catherine 
claming to be a world congress should 
fide scholars irrespec- 
3"®,? na . tl0naJ, ty °r other political 
considerations. Members of the Inter- 


Ulster plea fails 

to ward off axe 


Northern Ireland's two universities 
cannot expect to be protected from the 
reduction of resources planned for 
institutions in Great Britain, Mr 
Nicholas Scott, parliamentary under 
secretary of state with responsibility 
lor education, warned union repre- 
sentatives last week. P 

Mr Scott was addressing 11 six-stronc 
delegation of the Association of Unf 
versity Teachers from both the Uni- 
versity of Ulster nnd Queen’s, who had 
expressly requested the meeting to 
press the point that ninny of the Green 
roper s plans for contraction simply 
did not apply i n Ireland. 

The drier argument pivoted on the 

contraction when its student numbers 
were increasing. 

Even the Department of Education 
in Northern Ireland now conceded that 
the decline predicted was not going to 
be nearly ns marked as had at first been 
thought. And DENI’s calculations had 
reckoned without the growing trend 
for both mature nnd unemployed stu- 
dents to take part-time higher educa- 
tion courses. 

.« It was also pointed out tliut fewer 
places in universities in Great Britain 
could be a factor in increasing local 
demand. The percentage of ulster 
school leavers who now go to Englund 
or Scotland, would be looking for 
places lo Queen’s and the University 
of Ulster. 1 


New degree 
tailored to 


national Council of Scientific Unions 
would refuse any invitation to host a 
conference from a country unable to 
guarantee this, he said. 

He recognized that the organizers of 
the archaeological congress had come 

f?tv e rn? K! ^l fro ? Southara plon 
City Council, the university students’ 

union and the local branch of the 
Action of University Teachers 
and caUed on all of them to reconsider ’ 
f? drew sa 'd it was ironic that 
most of those who would be excluded 
were opponents of apartheid. Several 

i? l 5/£ 0n i lhe m . ul ^‘ ra «’al university 
of Witwatersrand, and others were 

WBA re . sidenl in South 

oJhSa 1 ^ P? 0 P C are now being 
stabbed in the back by groups in 

EftE* WhQ have ‘he goof for- 
tune to live in a country where they are 
frw to express themselves as they 

SSc.T” **"? who are academic* 

engaged m sabotaging the learned 
activities of their roCguSsV^^ ■ . 


industry 

The University of Manchester Insti- 
tute of Science nnd Technology and 
Manchester Polytechnic have joined 
torces to set up a degree cuursc in 
clothing engineering, which they claim 
to be the first of its kind in the world. 

Teaching for the course, which 
already has the backing of several 
clothing and textile firms, will take 
place at both institutions and will lend 
to a university BSc degree. 

The course will be divided into five 
basic areas, comprising science and 
engineering, clothing materials, gar- 
ment construction, garment manufac- 
ture and management and design sub- 
jects. 0 

nJt . director of Manchester 
Polytechnic, Mr Ken Green, said the 
new initiative was a model of co- 
operation between higher education 
institutions, and was only the first of 
similar ventures likely to take place in 
the next few years. 

The principal of the UMIST, Profes- 
«»r Harold Hankins added that the two 
establishments had complementary 
strengths in the field. 

UMIST runs three undergraduate 
courses in textiles, and has special 
research interests in the structures of 
fibres and computer aided textile de* 
agn. The polytechnic’s department of 
design and technology has long-stand- 


The minister was reminded that 
plans for the future of higher education 
m Ireland into the IWOs had already 
produced the merged University of 
Ulster. That merger still necessitated 
substantial additional costs and If those 
were not going lo he met, many or its 
most valuable effects would be ren- 
dered fallow, 

1 lie province’s maiuiiaetiirjiiu h.ise 
was extremely narrow, with agricul- 
Uirc and tourism the major businesses. 

I his mcuiii that the two universities 
were not on a par with institutions 

nnlil? ,C | rC ;- L ‘ spL ' ci i ,ll - v ;,s ,l « current 
political climate deterred firms from 

investing in research in Ulster. 

analysis required appropriate funding. 

Mr Scon undertook to plead North- 
ern Ireland's special circumstances ut 
so fnr us Hint was |ntssihlc. But .it tin 
smne time, univcisitics could not In- 
exempt from die C lover nnieut 1 -. drive 
lo reduce public spending 

1 he government, he said, was aware 
of the contribution made by holli the 
Universities to tile nun. •mil' .mil social 
life of the pro vim v Uu s |, M( | hM 
acknowledged by the Niuiliem Ireland 
working puriy ni the Ul it ■ who would 
consider the regional factors when 
advising on funding lor the two univer- 
sities, which presently get ,1 recurrent 
grant of about LSS million. Hut l lister, 
as pari ol the UK, would si ill have tu 
shoulder its share of scheduled cuts. 


Problem of 
more work, 
less cash 

Voluntary organizations are pluying an 
increasing role in the education of 
adults but with fewer resources, a 
working paper from the Unit for the 
Development of Adult Cuntinuiag 
Education has found. 

The report is based on a trfio* survey 
and a consultative seminar field ear net 
this year at Denman College in 
ford shire 

The survey, carried out by Ur Vero- 
nica MtGivncy, found that the volun- 
tary bodies are caught in u trap. " they 
are expected to fill the ever-widening 
gaps in public provision particularly 
the neediest members of society but 
, they are simultaneously expected to 
become self-financing'', she says. 

One director of a voluntary centre 
providing educational services for the 
Asian community said there was * 
steady increase in referrals from the 

I niith#h*iin «uhila tkn rnnlrfl 


ago. 

Most voluntary groups want core 
funding from the statutory birdies with 
guidelines on how much they can raise 


lUMUHiu Hum me sraiuturj 

guidelines on how much they can raise 
without jeopardizing that core money, 
said the report. 

A UDACE development group, 
chaired by Barbara Saunders, Is pre- 
paring a policy statement on the 
reasons for encouraging voluntarism in 
the education of adults. 
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overseas news 


Academics wary 
of ministry purge 


At least 40 Polish university rectors, 
pro-rectors and deans lost their posts 
last week in whnt n spokesman for the 
Ministry of Science and Higher Educa- 
tion called n “review of academic 
personnel" prompted by a revision of 
the Higher Education Act. 

When the amendments to the Act 
went before the Sejm (parliament), 
last July, the minister of science and 
higher education. Dr Bcnon Mis- 
kiewicz, assured the academic com- 
munity that the changes would not 
presage a major academic purge. Cer- 
tainly the sneked officials will still be 
able lo cuiuiiuic ns university lecturers 
- nnd several have expressed their 
intention to do so, fur ns long as 
possible. 

But, according to recent reports in 
the Solidarity underground press, the 
Minister is already trying to pressurize 
the university authorities into carrying 
out “review’' of teaching staff. 

The universities have so fnr opposed 
such a review, on the grounds that the 
minister’s demand contravenes even 
the reformed Higher Education Act. 
But his new appointees us rectors may 
well prove more compliant, while last 
week's purge, the minister may hope, 
will make those who have survived in 
office more willing to carry out min- 
isterial demands. 

Since October 19H4. when the first 
confidential draft of the proposed 
amendments was leaked to the under- 
ground press, Polish academies have 
(cared that the changes, which streng- 
then government control over the 
universities and higher colleges, would 
herald a major purge. Not surprising- 
ly, it has been universities like Wroe- 
,Jiiw and Gdansk where dissent was 
stronges t, dial have been 

University. Dr Karol Taylor, who Inst 
month spoke at the graveside of Mar- 
cln Antonowicz, the first-year chcmis- 
tn- student who died “after falling out 
of a police van”. Another champion of 
ms students hit by the purge is Dr 
Wladvsiaw Findeiscn, rector of War- 
saw Polytechnic, who hist autumn 
defied the minister's instruction to 
Hunt out and discipline the students 


who had marched complete with 
Polytechnic banner in the funeral pro- 
cession of Fr Jerzy Popieluszko, the 
murdererd Solidarity priest. 

Poznan University seems particular- 
ly badly affected. This is the university 
of which Miskiewicz was rector until 
promoted to the ministry in the early 
days of martial law. (He is, approp- 
riately, a military historian.) 

In May, 1984. Poznan was one of the 
four higher education institutions 
where the rectors elected under the 
democratic procedures established in 
the Solidarity era were refused official 
confirmation. 

At Warsaw University, the electoral 
college was suspended for six months - 
Poznan, however, agreed to relinquish 
its original choice of Dr Jerzy Fcdor- 
owski, »nd elected, at 11 second round 
of voting, :i less controversial candi- 
date, Professor Frnnciszck Kacz- I 
marck. In spite of this compromise. 
Professor Knczmurck, his four pro- 
rcclors and seven of his eight deans 
have reportedly been replaced. 

Certainly, Poznan has had more 
tlinn its share of dissent - last year, a 
sociology professor, Leszck Nowak, 
was suspended and then dismissed on 
political grounds; and earlier this year, 
a party official from the university 
reported to General Jnruzclski ihm the 
party was now “underground’' in the 
university, implying that dissent was in 
control. 

Early in November, there were 


already reports in the Solidarity under- 
ground press that massive changes 
were on their way in Poznan, and tnut 


East Germans pay tribute 
to Einstein’s university 


from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

Amid much pomp and publicity, Fntr 
Germany is celebrating the 175th 
anniversary of Humboldt University in 
East Berlin - where both Marx and 
Engels were once students. 

At a grand jubilee celebration 
attended by high ranking party offi- 
cials, diplomats, Nicaraguan culture 
minister Ernesto Cardenai and a 
Soviet astronaut, tribute was paid to 
the academic achievementa of the 


and renamed after the famous Hum- 
boldt brothers in 1949. 

Addressing the jubilee audience, 
the director of the university, Profes- 
sor Helmut Klein, said the university 
wa ® . committed to the “progressive 
tradition" of educational reformer 
Wilhelm von Humboldt. Humboldt’s 
idea of a unified concept of teaching 
and research was the basis of today’s 
higher education system in East Ger- 
many, Professor Klein noted. 

He did not refer, however, to Hum- 


thc academic achievements of the boidt s much propagated concept of 
university. Party leader Erich Honcck- autonomy for all universities and inde- 
er, m a special message, praised the pendence for research. Professor 

liniVi>rCTlu at a “fniff Mnnln'c nni.umi- .. .1 .1 nnr. 1 I > 


university as a “true people’s universi- 
ty" which trained young people In the 
/scientific understanding of the work- 


ineclass’’. 

The university, founded in 1810 by 
King Friedrich Wilhelm III of Prussia, 

nine «.ll_ J r*_! I ■ _i~ nv:iL . ■ 


was once called Fricdrich-Wilhelm 
University. As such it produced 27 
Nobel pnze winners, including Ein- 
stein and Mux Planck. Destroyed dur- 
ing the war, it was reopened in 1946 


pendence for research. Professor 
Klein, who is also an SED delegate in 
the People’s Chamber and a party 
district official, said the university had 
produced more than 100,000 qualified 
graduates who were “committed to 
socialism”. k 

Currently some 12,000 students and 
5,000 corresponding students are 
studying at Humboldt University, in- 
cluding nearly 1,000 young people 
from more than 70 countries. 
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the new rector would be Dr Jacek 
Fisink, a party hard-liner and personal 
friend of Miskiewicz. It was still 

Jtei— liiaLjiyaHpr- 

V ”"»■ yuuiNiMuiTme 

Institute of Nuclear Keseaicli was 
purged in order to serve ns a lesson for 
other research institutes which, in the 
opinion of the authorities, still har- 
boured pro-Solidnrily elements. 

The scope of Inst week’s dismissals 
took almost nil Polish academics by 
surprise, and as one Warsaw lecturer 

E ut it, “this is almost certainly only the 
cginning." 


Mr Denis Healey, the Shadow Foreign Secretary (centre), prepares to cut a symbolic birthday cake to mark 
the 10th annlversory of the signing of the Helsinki agreement. The co-chairs of the Student and Academic 
Campaign for Soviet Jewry, Mr Harry Ricli (left) and Mr Harvey Bratt (right) look on 

Colleges fear dual Exit visa 

threat from AIDS lovieHews 

from William Norris advised that they are unlikely to be ** 

WASHINGTON held liable when one student catches Campaigners took advantage of the 

. ... , . . , AIDS from nnothcr, provided that 10 th anniversary of the signing of the 

American higher education is bracing they have acted conscientiously on Helsinki Agreement Inst week to bring 

itself for the legal buttles which may the basis of the best currently available |j, c plight pf Jewish students young 

ensue when acquired immune de- medical information’’. They do, pCO f le and aC aiicmics back. mm the 
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been confined to llio elementary become aware that despite counsel .. f 1 ‘■taacide with the event, the 
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to law. But now (hat blood for transfu- should consider “prompt interven- Arc,ic . r - deputy chairman of the Con- 

sions is lieing screened for the virus, tion”. * 1 nicrv 11 serve live Parly, on the difficulties 

and because most children born with Bui there’s the rub “Pnimnr feeing young Jews In the Soviet Union, 

the disease die within two years, it is tcrvcniion ’’ tuesunubiv 3 < k 11 tmnd a s y s, °i.utlc. centrally dic- 

thouKht hkelytluit the AIDS orohlcm missal and under the % Rchahilfc fl llcd nnd inspired policy of dl scrim Ina- 

'n schools is likely to diminish. Hon Act eolleces which l,<in . a B«»nst Jewish students, whose 

Universities are a different story, denis with ’Sw virus can be sued The jP® 1 *™ hnlved during the 1970s. 

with students who are sexually active Act prohibUs SSrim foatfon aiialS f A % flBr -° ,d f 0 ™*' ««.- 

or intravenous drag users who are the hnndirap^^^ or dent of Moscow University Mr Karen 
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from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 

American higher education is bracing 
itself for the legal buttles which may 
ensue when acquired_immune de- 

iiu-'iunt-.imlum prcpiuiM (or tin: Amer- 
ican Council on Lducaiion wuius that 
collages could face liability suits frum 
those who contract the disease and 
discrimination complaints filed hy 
AIDS sufferers if colleges take restric- 
tive action against them. 

Tims far l he amt roversy over AIDS 
in the American education system hns 
been confined to the elementary 
schools, with a number of we li -publi- 
cized cases In which pnrents have gone 
to law. But now that blood for transfu- 
sions is being screened for the virus, 
and because most children horn with 
the disease die within two years, it is 
thought likely Him the AIDS problem 
in schools is likely to diminish. 

Universities are a different story, 
with students who arc sexually active 
or intravenous drag users who are 
likely lo catch the disease and spread 
it. AIDS is usually transmitted by 
sexual intercourse, especially between 
males, or by needles shared among 
drug users. 

Legally, the colleges are being 


advised that they arc unlikely to be 
held liable when one student catches I 
AIDS from nnothcr, provided that 
they have acted conscientiously “on 
the basis of the best currently available 
medical information". They do, 

risks. 

Colleges who allow students with 
the virus to stay in school arc being 
advised to stave off liability by making 
their policy known to the school com- 
munity. It is legally risky for them to 

E uhlicizc the iiunies of AIDS carriers, 
ut they could require the students to 
inform their room-mates. And if they 
become aware III at, despite counsel- 
ling, u student is engaging in uctivity 
which could transmit AIDS, they 
should consider “prompt interven- 
tion . 

But there's the rub. "Prompt in- 
tervention." presumably means dis- 
missal, and under the 1973 Kcliahilita- 
tion Act colleges which dismiss stu- 
dents with the virus can be sued. The 
Act prohibits discrimination against 
the handicapped in programmes or 
activities that receive . federal funds. 
And "handicap” is very broadly de- 
fined. 

The best advice the lawyers can offer 
is that universities should make de- 
cisions "on a case-by-case bads”. 


‘Not guilty’ of abusing loans 


Infuriated . by official reports that 
they are welshing on their loans, and 
fearfUl that these are paving toe way 
for cuts In federal support, the 
students of America are taking their 
war to Washington. Nearly a hun- 
dred student leaders from across the 
country came to Capitol Hill last 
week to lobby congressmen on lheir 
complaints and needs, 

“Students have come to the hill 
with facts,” said Melvin Lowe, chair- 
man or (he City University of New 
York student senate, at a Washing- 


ton press conference. "Students are 
not defaulting on their, loans.” He 
produced statistics to 'support his 
claim that the default rate was actual- 
ly falling - from 10.2 to 9.1 per cent. 

Jim Schmidt, chairman of the 
Minnesota State Student Associa- 
tion, said that reports of financial aid 
abuse had been orchestrated by the 
Reagan administration in an attempt 
to cut student aid. “I think It is ati 
part of a smokescreen coming ont of 
the Department of Education,” he 
added. 


6 Cult of excellence’ the key to students’ advance 


by Geoffrey Parkins 
Brigadier-Genera! Lee Hslen Loong, 
who is prime minister Lee Kuan Yew’s 
son and Singapore's minister of state 
for defence, trade and industry, told 
students at the National University of 
Singapore (NUS) recently that it was 
crucial that the “rewarding of excel- 
lence" and the “upholding of meri- 
t ocrac y" became widely accepted 
norms in the 1990s. if Singapore was to 
become a “society of excellence". 

Speaking at a NUS forum organized 
by the university's Democratic Social- 
ist Club, Brig pen Lee laid .stress on 


the need for incentives to encourage 
young people to perform to the full 
until of their potential, and on provid- 
ing equal opportunities for discovering 
and developing talented young people. 

This, he said, was not just a matter 
of adequate remuneration and re- 
wards, but involved developing in 
society, a “new consensus" with a 
whole set of expectations, attitudes 
and shared values towards achieve- 
ment. It would place high value on 
those who are ‘brilliant” and those 
who “rive of their very best". 

If these values are to provide a. 


reliable foundation for a wide range of 
future policies, he said, “their legi- 
timacy must be reaffirmed". 

Brig Gen Lee emphasized the need 
for developing a commitment to serve 
society from the talented. Equal 
opportunities, he said, would provide 
fairness and minimize wastage of ta- 
lent. 

The degree of commitment to serve 
society required from the most able 
was of great importance, be said, for 
whilst an individual's personal aspira- 
tions were always an important factor 
in the pursuit of excellence, the.copn- 


try's brightest students had not had 
vast resources invested in them simply 
for them to “do their own thing*. 
Singapore would not be what it is today 
if the older generation had neglected 
their obligations to society in tins way. 

However, while recognizing that 
talent had to be mobilizedror the good 
of all, Brig Gen Lee said there was 
always a temptation to settle for “uni- 
form mediocrity’’ instead of “excel- 
lence", Tills temptation, however, 
must be resisted or the country would 
suffer in the long run. 

In the Inst two years pi po, it 


become increasingly apparent, parti- 
cularly in view of public rejection of 
the government's ‘'super-race*' policy 
and the fall in votes for Mr Lee Kuan 
Yew's Peoples Action Party in the last 
election of late 1984, that the govern- 
ment’s policies are continuing to lose 
popularity, particularly among young 
people. 

Brig Gen Lee's views may be taken 
as a clear indication of the prime 
minister’s determination to reverse the 
tide and strengthen the meritocratic 
ideology in Singapore's younger gen- 
eration. 
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French rightist students funded bv US 

from David Dickson • ; ** 

PAnrc i. I comment nn tlm 
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PARIS 

A storm has broken out in Paris over 
revelations that a right wine student 
movement which has been actively 
engaged in several major campaign's 
^gainst the educational policies of 
t rance s socialist government over the 
past three years has been receiving 
substantial funds from the Rcaenn 
administration. e 

„ il]'n Nutional in ter- university Union 
(UNIJ was set ur> in I960 as a dire 
response to activilies of the left-wing 
movements of the period, and is 
known to have had a number of links 
with a so mr -clandestine organization 
set up by General de Gaui/c to quell 
micmal discontent - the Civic Action 
SjHf* (SAC) - which was abolished 
I?82 Francois Errand in 

=...!iL ll ! e u P . ni,e . a,,d summer of J983. 
students belonging to UNI led some Df 

n 10 ■ nl demonstration in the' 

SSh? S” 5 a * ainst t,ie refonns of 
[Jit- higher eduenoon system then being 
debated , n the National Assembly 
whldi were fwssed into law at the end 

ZPn-P* ais ° io ° k an Rct ivc 

part in subsequent mass protests 
against he government's plans - sub- 

SSI. 3 ' , andoncd - to merge pri- 
vate schools into the public sector 

^ Weck ' tkc Par * s newspaper 

i^S” r . e, J a,ed r ,hat UNI had K, 

f ram the National 
Endowment far Democracy, a 
Washington -based organization set up 
!? fin £ nc f anti-communist groups 
throughout the world, which received 
annual funding of $jg mimon 

Ui!h lhe us s,a,e De - 



comment on the allegations made in 
the newspaper article. However Curl 
Gcrsfiiun, the president or the NED 
continued in Washington llml the 
payments described hail in fact been 
mude and that most of the monev 
provided to the UNI hud been spent. 

Gcrsham also said that he hud 
ordered an investigation into the 
alleged links between the student 
movement and SAC. which he said 
that he was unaware of. The UNI has 
itself long denied that such links exist 
despite evidence from former SAC 
activists that the two groups have 
worked closely together. 

For example, a commission set un bv 
‘he government in 1982 to investigate 
suspected of waging several 
undercover campaigns against left- 



police fire water cannon on demonstrating students in 1983 



W** AniVdin Fedcralionof 
Labor/Congress of Industrial 


°f movement's major activities has been 

ITrAllPS Hindi 1 nn . _ 


Colleges to 
spearhead 
equality drive 

from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
The Australian government is to phase 
m affirmative action programmes 
throughout the community, with high- 
er education institutions leading the 
way. 

The government announced last 
month that it intended to introduce 
legislation which would require institu- 
tions and private companies to develop 
targets designed to employ more 
women, especially in senior and man- 
agement positions. 

Although the legislation will not set 
quotas far the employment of women, 
institutions and companies will have to 
prove they are working towards em- 
ploying more women. Higher educa- 


documcnts published by the nSspap- 
er revealed that the student group P was 


the gti 
SAC, 

undcri — ugiiuni icir- 
slated in its report (Imt 

mint “ sa,dlitc move- 

ment of SAC , which has supported 

,t ri2 , i nstltutlon and * ts creation”. 
UNI is a well-known group on 
univereity campuses in France, wth a 
followmg among both students and 
academics. In $83, for example, it 
* wo Se fV\ a nati °nal ballot for 
Sf B h? cl the Nationa! Council for 
r .^ duCRt,on and Research. 

RHnrn? dVISeS the .M ,nistr )' °f National 
Education on policy issues. 

At the same time, the organization 

Bl1 j* 5575,000 between April 1984 wLIIf 1 * lldd ? n ,* ts desire to play a 

d«f^£ n J I98 ? lowards what the FUJI JacnueslfoM o^t r ° e ‘ f ts P rcsidL *nt, 

desenbed as us "education and pub- u£?vp«i!l S o t, - n °? Valcctljrcrln ,hc 
hcations programme". One of the ” ty ° rPa r> s > >'« said thnt "we 

movement s major activities has been Ik ho n 0 eVer 5° n ® ,d ? red the university 

disinh.,u„«i-„ri'_. ... ■ uecn to be an entity in itself, with its own 

interests, but as part of a coherent 
policies: — — 1 whole. To act in the university con™! 

UNI officials in Paris refused to menrT*”* *° 3Ct ° n i,S cnviron- 


been 


ung 


Spain’s OU is starved of funds 

from Peter O'Neill- n,™ - 


from Peter O’Neill 

MADRID' 

Spain’s Open University is being 
strangled to death by "catastrophic 
financial pressures", according to its 
wee rector, Snr Ramon Garcia 
Cotarelo. He warned last week in El 


‘ oGiaJrt* the new . 


Pais, a leading Spanish newspaper, 
ubles of La Universidad 


that the troubL u.i.vcrsiaaa 
Nactonal a Distaneia could close off 


the only route to university education 
0 min( °f, l he less privileged. 

UN ED, with cheap student costs but 
high production (radio, TV, pub- 
Ushlng) expenditure, has to fight for a 
straight budget, In contrast with other 

UmversItlM Ulh n OVA 


* i * . « v — , -tw.iiwii, a a i iiiivi cuura- 

« on «nstitutions will have to comply 
from 1987 and companies err- , '''“- 
more than 1 ,000 people will be uui 
to report to the government from I 
The proposed legislation, expected 
■j e J n fr° duced new year, also pro- 
vides for a review of industrial awards 
to eliminate restrictions on the em- 
ployment of women. Training and 
education programmes for women 
■““"I J?** dually reserved for men 
will also be provided. 

The proposed legislation was de- 
veloped by a government working 
party chaired by the education minis- 
ter, and the minister assisting the 
prune minister on the status of women. 
Senator Susan Ryan. 

Senator Ryan said that private em- 
ployers nervous about the affirmative 
action legislation should look on the 

S£fiSi« S,de r and P re P are for the 

unleashing of a new source of highly 
talented executive material. 

.k- ere k 35 b®* 1 * strong resistance to 
the government’s plans from Austra- 

wlthir^K 85 “ mm V ni ‘y and fears 
within higher education that gender 

merit may become more 
important In appointments and prom- 
otions. 

Senator Ryan denies that merit 
wou d cease to be the key factor in 

Sfcr!’». Sh r qUOt<5d Sir Hum - 
*ri« v & pl 'JE/i bom *!“ “'"to" 


doing 

the 

so 

to 


universities who are funded on 
student:staff capitation ratios. It gets 
no benefit from a very high ratio af 250 
students per lecturer- 34 per cent of its 
costs come from government com- 
pared to the average university's 80 per 

The UNED started in 1972. Some 
argued that Franco backed it because it 
meant thRt isolated students d ! - 
correspondence courses around 
mountainous country could not 
easily come out on die streets 
demonstrate. 

!? y ears after Franco’s 
death, UNED has a record 98,000 
enrolled students. But it is poorly 
housed mth a tiny main centre and its 
10 faculties scattered around in other 
peoples left over space. Although 
another empty building, bigger than 
ever before, is being refurbished for a 
main centre, staff say it is already too 
small. They are short of cash for their 
most important resources - their lib- 
rary and technological equipment for 
production. 


There is a 

Students ana sum are now' erecting 
new rectors, deans and senior adminis- 
trative staff - the incumbents had to 
resign and submit to election. Univer- 
sities will also be allowed actually to go 
out and raise money for self-financing 
which will help UNED. 6 

UNED’s effectiveness can be seen 
from one of its ventures linked to 
current massive reform of Spain’s 
national health service under a new 
law. the first since 1944. The change is 
based on a Scandinavian model, using 
local health care centres to promote 
health where people live, work and 

plav. rather than i„et /l<.»U.I 

]°r 
role 

nurses. There' is conflict with uic 
doctors. UNED .set up the special 
Hi 1981 80 “arses could update 
their skills and convert their three-year 
course qualifications to degree status. 
According to the general secretary of 
the course Mana Paz Mompart. 
nurses realized it was the only way to 

g et a new perspective on public health, 
jaw , statistics, ^ management. 


univi 


when lie should have 
political science. 

til ! r .,! n ;' y . SCCm . V 111 "! 1 ^giniiing, hut 
the movement s founder. Reed Ifrinc 
is advising readers to save the report 
because he believes it will become a 
collector s item. Ho may be right 
Considenng that it has a professiunai 

jSJom ; ,nd a 11 bud | cl of °niy 

55U.U00 to cover alleged academic 

lra b t V « S, A n ° Ver * bL ' ^ ltlrc United 
» tr«Pf H AcCUf!lcy ,n Acad <-*niia has 
flifm»!« d r 311 cnormous “mount of 
visfon fr ° ni 1,ewspj,pL ’ rs and tclc- 

RrTd't ‘ih Shnde iro ? k * because Mr 
Heed s other occupation is to run an 
organization called Accuracy in 
Media, which regularly uttacks those 
on whom he is now depending to 
publicize his crusade. 

Some academics arc certainly taking 
him seriously. Hie presidents and 
executive directors $ ni!!c higher 
education associations have just issued 
a joint letter condemning Mr Reed\ 

SK “ s ■ ,hm “ - JSt 

The call is for Accuruc 


in 


r-j aj so forth”. Some 66,000 

have now completed the course exams. 

Failure rates are around 30 per cent 
Mana Paz. and her department of 1 3 

lecturers and 25 administrative staff iunction at the moment and nnir.ee 
are a '^ fld yfo n femng with the minis- something is done there arc grave 
ny of health' about new training dangers Mead. We will not dUnrmpar 
courses U> equip staff for the change but our numbers and our quality Siufa 
hospital-based health to com- drop.’ For an institution that has so 


levesme r 

the expertfse and practical imple- 
mentation, now rests with UNED 

UNED also intends to exploit the 
new sen-financing deregulation by 
offering the public short fee-puying 
courses. These will not be tied lo 
academic achievement, but rather in- 
formation dissemination and personal 
development. That will also help raise 
me profile of UNED in the popular 

UNED hones to sec tin expansion of 
™J e .,, of W-Uy in financing 
courses like those run far Spaing 
biggest quality chain store. El Carte 
ingles. Also, many professionals with 
a licentiate (essentially an M A or MSc) 
see UNED as the way to change 
careers midstream to take advantage 
of the new mnngement and investment 
developments. 

There are also a significant number 
of prisoners taking courses, including 
many political prisoners - all get a 
remission of their sentence if they pass 
the exams. 

Maria Paz sees no rosy future. "We 
have still no honest acceptance of the 
fact that our degrees are as good as 
those oF the other universities. We 
have serious difficulties in the way we 
function at the moment and unless 
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mumty communication, self-help, pre- 
vention and promotion. These, she 
says, could be aimed at pharmacists, 
nurses, dentists, doctors and social 
workers. In theory the traditional 


China’s show of invention 

by Geoffrey Parkins 


,r uihi nas so 

much that Spam needs to modernize 

3“SS a " d %Kv h “ g° ne from 1 1 ,000 
students in 1973 to nearly 100,000. 
decline through government myopia 
may be a serious political mistake; 
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Academia, but the goal of AfA is 
conformity with their purtcula? 
SES" lhe state nn- nt! 
therefore clearly inimical to the princi 

w:, by all 

. ^me faculty meniherslulve goiii: 
further, and compared the new orga- 
nization’s activities to tin- witch hunts 
conducted by the tale Senator Joseph 
McC arthy in the I ‘>5 IK. The Associa- 
tion of American Univcrsitv Profes- 
sors committee on academic freedom 
and tenure has predicted that “the 
proposed programme of Accuracy in 
Academia , if undertaken and accepted 
srnoiisfv, will lead luwaid the ilcuden- 
ing of discourse and the stultification 

oflcaimtr 

Joseph 

City University ... ,,,- w IWK , I0I<1 im 
aaup conference Inst week that Mr 
Irvine s i methods included “the recruit- 
ment of students as a corps of thought 
police, the development of n private 
bureau of investigation, the exposure 
of private individuals to public con- 
demnation, and the announcement 
and promulgation of some self-defined 
concept of acceptable truth". 

Academics, said Mr Murphv, must 
denounce all attempts to restrict the 
legitimacy of intellectual freedom. 
We beheve ,n the proliferation of 
'deas. Wc believe that when the domi- 
nant ideology subjected to the test of 
competing ideas it will emerge stron- 
ger, more resilient, more valid than 
before, nr tt will lie transformed by the 
intellectual force of contrary dogma." 

Mr fryine is unlikely to be worried 
by such lofty criticism. He will be more 
concerned by the recent action of the 
American University Chapter of 
Young Republicans, good right-win- 
gers to a man, who has'c just voted to 
have nothing to do with Accuracy in 
Academia. 



35L 1 - held its first nationa] 

exhibition of inventions in Peking. The 
LO-day exhibmon was opened by presi- 
aent Li Xianman accompanied by Yan 

&ni^V hairn,an o of thB 
L e ? P l c J. Standing Comrait- 

a ". d Jian, minister of the 

siorT Sde,lCC and tec hnoIogy commis- 

P 48 “'lotions and 

ion ngS ' f . ndudin gthis year's 

100 nationa 1 invention award winners. 


Almost 1,000 inventions have won 
national pnzes since the award system 
was introduced in 1978, which are 
estimated to have Yielded somewhere 
in the region of 26 billion yuan 
Since the introduction of China’s 
patent laws in April this year, the 
Chinese Patent Bureau has received 
more than 10,000 applications, and the 
State Science and Technology Com- 
nusaon has processed 33 applications 
“Ljoreign patents. 

3k l 8 exhibition was spon- 
sored by the newly-formed Chinese 
Association of Inventions, set up last 
month to promote scientific research 

and P rDtcct the 
legal rights and interests of inventors. 


Curbs on animal research 

■ 


Tougher rules for the treatment of 
aboratory animals by universities in 
tne United Slates have been issued by 
the National Science Foundation, in a 
bid to curb incidents like the one which 
led to the recent suspension of the joint 
head injury research programme be- 
tween the Univerity of Pennsylvania 
and Glasgow University. 

Under the new guidelines, pub- 
lished in the federal register, each 
institution will be “held responsible for 
the human care and treatment of 
vertebrate animals used in research, 
development and related activities". 
Before a grant involving the use of 
vertebrate animals can be made, the 
National Science Foundation must be 


assured that the research has been 
approved by an animal care and use 
committee at the university. 

Institutions applying for foundation 
grants must provide information on 
h ?wmany and what species of animals 
will he used in the uxfxirimcnt, and the 
extent of any necessary exposure to 
discomfort, pain or injury the animals 
will face. 

Any university found in breach of 
the new rules will face the loss of its 
grant, initially, all grants earmarked 
for animal research would be frozen, 
and the college given a chanue to put its 
house in order. If it refuses, nr fails to 
do so, the money will be withdrawn. 


F ading into the sunrise 
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by Jon Turney 

If the sun ever sets on British industry, 
the Advisory Council for Applied 
Research ond Development will prob- 
ably publish a one-line final report: we 
tola you so. 

For 10 years, the council has plied 
ministers with reports arguing for 
faster adoption of new technology in 
manufacturing and services. And 
ACARD, os it is generally known, had 
done much to stimulate debate about 
the hoped-for transition from 
smokestack to sunrise industries - 
microelectronics, biotechnology and 
, new materials in place of coal, steel, 

* shipbuilding and cars. 

Now ACARD enters its second 
decade under a new chairman, Sir 
Francis Tmnbsol Rolls Roycc. looking 
for a stronger voice in development of 
a national strategy for research and 
development. And although workers 
in research council nnd university 
laboratories normally listen to the 
Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils - the other main source of 
advice to Government on science and 
technology policy - for hints about 
future priorities, ACARD is likely to 
strengthen its influence in these sectors 
as it firms up ideas about picking future 
scientific winners. 

A report to be published in the new 
year will reveal the results of a council 
study trying to identify scientific de- 
velopments which show commercial 
and economic promise, and recom- 
mend how this work might be taken 
further. The outgoing ACARD chair- 
man Sir Henry Cliilver, vice chancellor 
of the Crunfield Institute of Technolo- 
gy, hopes this will lead to a widely 
accepted set of priorities for applied R 
and D. 

The move toward strategy has been 
the council's minds since it wus set 

science uml technology, and wen 
along with creation of a chief scientist 's 
post in the old Central Policy Review 
Staff in the Cabinet Office. 

ACARD is still serviced from the 
Cabinet Office, by staff under the 
current chief scientist Sir Robin 
Nicholson, and formally reports 
directly to the Prime Minister - a key 
to its m flue nee, according to Sir Henry 
Quiver, In its early years, its reports 
mostly concentrated on raising aware- 
ness of new technologies, with ques- 
tions of strategy confined to occasional 
asides. 

The important thing was lo advertise 
the potential importance of the new 
wnve of science-based technologies, at 
u time when factory automation, for 
example, was still widely seen as an 
idea oversold in the 195fts which had 
never regained credibility. As recently 
as 1978, ACARD’s first report -on the 
applications of semiconductor technol- 
ogy- was also the first official recogni- 
tion of the impact of the microelectro- 
nics revolution. 

Although that report said “the coun- 
cil believe in a national technology 
strategy”, the immediate educational 
task squeezed out detailed discussion 
of how to write one. And the same was 
true in a stream of reports which 
followed, some on other facets of 
information technology such as com- 
puter-aided design or advanced manu- 
facturing technology and robotics, 
others in areas such as biotechnology 
or food processing. 

Professor John Ashworth, looking 
back on his time as first chief scientific 
adviser, reckoned these reports were 
effective in “directing the attention of 
ministers and senior civil servants to 
scientific and (especially) technologi- 
cal issues." In general. Sir Henry 
agrees, saying the council was mod- 
erately successful in strengthening 
awareness in key fields. 

But the members of ACARD - 
mainly technical executives from the 
big companies with a sprinkling of 
academics and a token trade unionist - 
were not content with going through 
the new technologies one at a time. A 
complementary series of reports on 
general policy issues kept returning to 
questions of strategy, notably an im- 
portant agenda-setting paper in 1979 
on "threats and opportunities” for the 
UK from technological change in in- 
dustry. Although now faced with a 
new, avowedly non-interventionist 
government, the report called for 
development of technological 
strategies for different sections of 
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ACARD's current terms of 
reference are to advise the 
Government on: 

• applied research, design 
and development in the UK; 

• application of research and 
technology, developed in the 
UK and elsewhere, for the 
benefit of both the public and 
private sectors in accordance 
with national economic 
needs; 

• the co-ordination, in 
collaboration with the 
Advisory Board for the 
Research Councils, of these 
activities with research 
supported through the 
Department of Education and 
Science; 

• the role of the UKin 
International collaboration in 
these fields. 

In addition, the council 
advises ministers on the 
pattern of R and D si 
revealed In the Cabinet 
Office's annual review of 
government-funded R and D. 




industry. And the council proposed 
that research and development prog- 
rammes of the Department of Trade 
and Industry, research associations, 
and parts of the research councils, 
should fit such strategics.. 

Two other factors impelled 
ACARD toward strategic issues. First , 
the list of new technologies would not 
keep the council in business indefinite- 
ly. Along with studies like the Collyear 
report on materials and lhe Alvcy 
report on computing from the Depart- 
ment of Trade and industry, ACARD 


A key role in 
automation: 
above, car 
production line 
in Coventry, 
right, 

computerized 
control and 
monitoring of 
Metro multi- 
welders 
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As air KuImii Nicholson puts it, 

ACARD will go on writing reports in 
the old style, but “new areas don’t 
come up thnt rapidly”. 

Second, changes in science adminis- 
tration introduced in 1981 streng- 
thened ACARD’s role. The govern- 
ment asked the Cabinet Office to 
produce the new review of government 
research and development in Britain, 
shortly to appear In its third edition. 
The review was supposed to lead 
toward an overview of state-backed R 
and D, "distinguishing between vita! 
and dormant areas, identifying gaps, 
disparities and duplications”. Ami 
ACARD was asked incommcnl on the 
spending patterns revealed. 

These comments, which arc con- 
fidential, are designed to feed into the 
annual bilateral discussions between 
spending departments and the Treas- 
ury. According to Roger Courtney, 
formerly Nicholson's number two, this 
“gives ACARD a direct influence on 
some of the most important negotia- 
tions in government”. 

So far, the council’s comments have 
been as much on the form as the 
content of the annual review, but the 
£10 million cut in the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s research budget for 1986 
stems in part from ACARD’s influ- 
ence. The increased corice rn about the 


high proportion (over hair) of the 
Government’s £4.5 billion annuo! R 
and D spending going on defence also 
owes something to the councils scru- 
tiny of the annual review, its com- 
ments nre likely to grow more detailed 
now the review’s format is properly 
developed. 

A further change in 1981 was Sir 
Henry Cliilver' s assumption of the 
cluiir of ACARD. Sir Henry, a mem- 
ber n[ the council almost since its 
inception, is a firm believer in the 
importance of developing an overall 
strategy. He starts from the fact that 
Britain performs just five per cent of 
the world’s research and development. 
This underlines the need to be selec- 
tive, but the selection must be carefully 
done. 'There is no future in just 
conceding to one lobby after another", 
in his view, as this leads to concentra- 
tion in (he wrona areas. 



ledge, and our awareness of others' 
work to lake a share in growing world 
markets, he argues. And Sir Henry 
Suggests focusing on four general divl- 


Full membership of ACARD 


sums of R and D: male rials, energy 
and power, information nnd com- 
munications nnd biological processes. 

This line of thinking pointed to mi 
ACARD group to tty nnd review a 
wide range of scientific and technolo- 
gical possibilities, and such n group 
wns set up in 1983, chaired by Dr 
Qiarles Reece, research director of 
ICT. rite group was asked to survey 
current science, and try and identify 
ureas likely lo be commercially or 
economically important in 10 or 20 
yenrs’ time. 

The caution attending the project at 
the outset is shown by the initial 
suggestion it would not produce any- 
thing for publication. Its -success is 
shown by the fact the report is due to 
go public soon, and itself follows up a 
book produced by two researchers 
commissioned to review other coun- 
tries’ efforts in technology forecasting. 

The basic message of that book, 
Foresight in Science by Ben Martin and 
John Irvine of the Science Policy 
Research Unit at Sussex University, 
was that attempts at scientific ana 
technical forecasting can be froitfol, 
and play an important part in framing 
policy in some of our leading compete 
tor countries, notably Japan, 

The group seem to have bought the 


Sir Francis Tombs, chairman of 
Rolls Royce, (chairman). 

Mr Matthew Bullock, director of 
corporate finance for Barclays Bank. 
Mr John Coplin, director of design, 
Rolls Royce. 

Sir Kenneth Durham, chairman of 
Unilever. 

Mr John Falrclough, director of 
manufacturing and development for 
IBM. 

Mr Anthony Gill, managing director 
of Lucas Industries. 

Mr Eric Hammond , general 
secretary of the Electrical, Electronic 
Telecommunications and Plumbing 
Union (EEPTU), 

Dr Brian Lindley, technical director 
of BICC Cables. 

Mr Geoffrey Lomer, technical 
director of Racal Electronics. 

Mr Robert Malpas, managing 
director of British Petroleum, 


Professor Stan Metcalfe, professor of 
economics at Manchester University. 
Sir David Phillips, chairman of the 
Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils, 

Dr Charles Reece, director of 
research and technology for I Cl. 

Sir Rex Richards, chairman of the 
Levcrhulme Trust. 

Professor Desmond Smith, professor 
of physics atHeriot-Watt University. 
Assessors: 

Sir Robin Nicholson, chief scientific 
adviser, Cabinet Office. 

Dr Marlin Holdsate, chief scientist. 


message. According to Dr Cyril Hil- 
sum, a member of Keece's group and 
chief scientist at GECsresearch labor- 


Department of the Environment, 
•ley, i 

Department of Energy 


Uepar 

DrDe; 


rek Poo ley, chief scientist. 


Mr Oscar Roith, chief engineer and 
scientist, Department of Trade and 
Industry. 

Professor Richard Norman, chief 
scientific adviser, Ministry of 
Defence. 


atones, “most of the group became 
convinced that such analysis was both 
possible and desirable". He told the 
British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science earlier this year that 
accuracy was less important than 
thinking about the future. 

Another enthusiast. Professor 
Gareth Roberts of Tborn-EMI and 
Oxford University, told the BA what 
the group tried to do. He saw their task 
as frying to analyse the technology 
relevant to selected areas of economic 
activity, and then considering which 
parts of scientific research were likely 
to contribute to such technologies. If a 
single general area, like Roberts' own 
speciality of molecular electronics, 
conies up repeatedly in this sort of 
analysis, there is a case for targeting it 
as a research priority. 

Professor Roberts , for one, believes 
the results are persuasive, and has 
become an advocate of trying to struc- 
ture government research support to 


guide a high proportion of the spend- 
ing into selected areas. Thu group has 
liecn trying to work out how to fnkc 
this idea further. Roberts favours a 
study group extending the analysis In 
more detail, ami giving advice lo the 
council, und to the Advisory Uonrd for 
the Research Councils, 

Tills raises a host of political prob- 
lems, not least for the relations be- 
tween these two key committees, ana 
with a general remit for applied re- 
search, one advising on a specific 
budgot in one dcparintcm, The 
changes made in 1981 were supposed 
to bring the two closer together, but 
few would claim that ties are tight. Sir 
Henry Chilver, for example, rarely 
attended ABRC meetings. 

. If Sir Robin Nicholson and ACARD 
strengthen their role io the govern- 
ment's overall affort to do the jobs of a 
science minister without actually hav- 
ing one, ACARD's work Is likely to 
have more powerful effects on ABRC 
decisions. So locating a long-term 
follow up to Dr Reece’s group in the 
cabinet office might arouse suspicion 
in the DES. 

If, as some suppose, something 
more permanent is set up outside 
government, finding it a home and 
sonic money may prove tricky. The 
Technical Change Centre in London 
and the Fellowship of Engineering, 
which has good links with ACARD, 
might both i>e possibilities to manage 
such a unit, but neither yet has the 
stature to moke them obvious candi- 
dates. 

Sir Henry hopes government would 
become a party to such an effort, but 
thinks any relationship with ACARD 
should be indirect. Sir Robin Nichol- 
son will not be drawn on whether such 
an initiative should be in government 
or outside, but he does not want to 
rush into anything: "We've managed 
without a Japanese style activitytor 
many years if we’re going to do it let's 
get ft right.” 

Or as new ACARD chairman 



begins to look as though Reece's 
will make a tentative recommenu.. 
and call for a more detailed study of 
the options by a new committee, which 
will have time to consider comment on 
the details of the first report. 
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A matter of public opinion 


them. 

Hence the recent opinion poll- 
H U - y '- fly " CW l »V P |hc 

&mi«n? 8 L Un, ur rs|ty . Dfcoroianient 

ienunar. on public opinion anti nuc- 

cxerril L / CnCL- ’. Nu -[ JUSt an "« dc *nic 

152? V dcs P'^‘ ,hc attendance 
niautlv of senior university members - 
hut also an attempt to assess what 
gleanings of public opinion on nuclear 
armer° nS ,mp ,cd for “n 1 mil ted dis- 

’P* "^reliability of pulls turned out 
to he ■ two-edged sword, which both 
Hie Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment and the Ministry of Defence were 

?9S4 SP b |L “Ptoiling. CND’s 
1984 poll showing a 63 per cent 
majority against the purchase of the 
indent missile submarine was conde- 
mned as the result of leading ques- 
tions. fan of Secretary of State for 
STEPS’ Mr MicbacJ Heseltine's pub- 

sioi! I a IiST K- a l5 S - V w , a% t0 commis- 
sion a poll which would support the 

Government s defence position - with 
questions so obviously slanted there 
were protests funhcecfcd) from MoD 
statisticians. (This fact was revealed by 

MoD off,^ n ‘r 8, l,IC foimeT scnio{ 
InfrJifW W,I ° ,t0 9 d lrial *° r leak- 
*hS|V a Ik lands secrets.) 

With caveats about polk cstab- , 

oSn t ,e pic, I ure of B » tfsh public 
aS»f" n " clcar weapons is hazy. I 
Some points, however, are clear. One > 
is lack of information: over 80 per cent C 

SLSf°? ,e th i nk Britain ■houhTSw ?n 

Nato, according to a 1984 Gallup boll 

25** B ^ington K 

SJ ? 1 ***** Professor of politics. 

°“ l 0VC J. 50 per cent of the population 

S«y“ C toSSy WhCnaskcd wI » l Na, ° 

■■r^nn-° flm ;/ l M <Med * ender SOP O" 
WMpons - with women supposedly 
more anti-nuclear than men - mwnot 
5jL 6 ™. e ' aec °rding to Professor Berrinc- 
£?* an “ evidence for it comes 
°ncpoIJ Studies ofvketonS 
P< r ri ^ Kl5 1 0{ tone sh °w that . 

£* relatively static proportions \r= 

of those for and against nudear weapons 

- with the majority always against 


uni lateral disarmament - individuals 
frequently change their minds. 

. , IWW * s of a conservative 
Swmn tC k.¥ ,,Cri,,ly sl, PP° nin g the sia- 

im n q XSh!?K very sl ™8 l y anti-Amcr- 
can Much may partly explain larger 
than expected numbers against Cruise) 
^ majority In favour of a 
duai key for weapons. 

As Joha CNrfe, lecturer in political 
theory and institutions at Uvemool 

aSSmL , and c J °i nt author of^he 

hthfnlrT*? Smdy ' pal 1* : "Essemial- 
!k? ihPm v C f^ t0 r ate ,s Gau »ist. They 
!; ri be , m ,f - ,hc y« ours, and they 
d S C Ronald's". * 

is dSE b 5; 5 ,nnuenre in ■** matters 
is dearlv strongest at election time 

(Although a stylish study of political 
i bi C . a,hcrine Marsh? Cani- 
d'S? P n ! versi, y lecturer in social and 

S mo T S f i en i CCS ' showed fhat *he pco- 
jSsJSf JS* Jy to n, . ofaUizc «fccn into 
, actlon . ou,slde election times 
were trades union rep resentatives, and 

l,S[JfSJHOUGHTS ON/ NUCLEAR 

IwEAROA/s^^^swre ves 


their opinions were significantly out of 
22 rnore right-wing, in spite of 
popular images of left-wing trade union 
activists; more complacent about nuc- 
lear weapons and more pro-Naro - with 
those of their members). 

. But ' f election time is when the public 
influences politicians, it is also n time 
when politicians can seek to influence 

inH TnvE^' The “PP 011 for Cruise 
and Trident increased during the 1983 

election campaign, according to Ber- 
nngtop, arguably because voters were 
changing their views on issues in order to 
conform with the puny which, for other 
reasons they intended voting for. Since 
1983 there has been a small rise in the- 
numbers supporting nuclear disarma- 
ment m the social attitudes survey 

SSKS 1 ® 7 a ?? rdin £ to Jolin Curtice - 
the gradual shift in Labour Party sup- 

a^S su PP‘ ,rt,,, e ■'** defence pulley 
Received wisdom about the last 

Was that il had becn a 

~3!®J er: f ° r "mlateral disaimers, and the 

forte? 181 had been disastrous 
for Labour, Mr Curtice said. Certainly 

?$!Krin a major i “ ue ’ un,ike durin e 
S if 0 " cam P aj g n s where a ques- 

S" defe . n ? e was not eve " included in 
electron opinion studies. 

Labour undoubtedly lost votes over 
the ambiguity of Its positions on Nafo 
and Polans, and on the public percen- 
tion of its defence policy ns extreme A 

E'affirriJia.rar 
ra?safi: 1 — £ 

to their own, and most people adopted 
thc 

pic mean by unilateral’ disarmament 


(JOHNSON RECKONS NUCLCAft 
/WEAPONS COULD WIPE OUT 
BUREAUCRACY AS WfKNOW ID 





2JW2S; u " der, y' n g these findings, 
in the minds of some hearers at least 
was what to do about them. There were 
fiS- ’“Hto over wh,T ^ 

“ rte TO ™ supporter who objected 

-.ijjjf 8 “question of presentation, they 
argual. Presentation - that ianoranr 
pro-Nato majority again - and penam- 

SL W n hCthcr t0 plun,p for hwS cun. 

PE? SSi^ 0 " p° mcil] nc,iv - 

oIl„ and| despite indications that dis- 
annament was not n vote-winner hut 

partfes!’ 0 ' b ' “ VOte - ,OKf ' Sfi 

nuclear weapons were not made bv 
2S— but b y scientists, thc intend 
gcnce immunity, defence contractors 
mifitniy cliicfs. 

accountable; those who were nccount- 


ah !S didno f have power, she said 
Mr Ponting filled S3ldi 

public opinion had very Htt|,. P S Ure: 
influence on the MoD, ^ ? 00 
, fhmg to be manipnlaie.^ ^ 

' t L W Wnients hut lots of rows'* 
the ministry: few aim m ,. iits -,1, ^ 
fence straiegy. heeaiis!" «/ L . Ul de ‘ 
ciNieeiisiis on mn k ur wva'n,^^ 
between the seivice eliiefs ,,v,. r i,’ i 0V!S 
and (rower. s "' Vr budgets 

Unlike in America there was link, 
auuleniic conn thin ion Uj defend S 
cy, heciinsc the Mol) knew xvh/.t 
) f u,l, {t | f | l alremly. So did ministers? henr? 
no civil servant with any senc’ nM 
™«j I® » ■™ l ‘' 
mcnilKTof ihv ■nn.l.h.r ’ " 

it would be a waste of everybody’s ti ne 
The debate over replacing Polaris £i 
not indujli- the option of not replacing 
it- Outsiders were unwdeome: the s UD ? 
ceslion of inviting niember.s ofltiadfoH 
University's school of peace studS S 
the mmual MoD Inneh tor defend 

api,pk -' y 

MOU . civil servants would also nm 
understand the technology of 
weapons: they knew only Si, at scfeS 

«,^ n,,aston ^ fbc wca P°ns research 
establishment) wanted them to know. 

Freedom of information might lielo 

Sri£ Cn a L l D ,St ,nfon,lc ^ debate 
if » nr,r? lir ' Mr But even 

, a pro-disarmament government were 

5'“' ed - ihc p" >fc? al™ 

day appeared to point towards - that 
would only be the beginning. 

"It would require a great ileal of 
political couraijx'. You miglii achieve the 
«« Trident: there’s opnosi- 
t'on o 1 ndent inside t| u . m«I). \Vould 

S k K l S CUrC, i ut ^ 1 derma s- 
toij. If it were decided not to seran 

Polans nnmedialcly. there would be u 
decKmn I would guess to keep Alder- 
maston giung for five years. 

; . Pc ‘ 1p Jy would argue very stronglv 

Ss‘ h r ***** St 

torn Th? nn ‘ :,ln - ),nti the most 
iliut should be done is to remove 

Amcnean nuclear weapons So FI/I Is 
I ‘ -/Yrv. T ^y ^jd, te - 

TJkidi 8 ’-^ wl,nt I'^y^tey 




Fighting for the private armies 


“Did^ you smell the tear gas this 
morning?" asked my guide. We were 
SEJWW"* °/. 1be Pri vatc universi- 
, dol . thl8 1 teeming city like 
z-JJW eleanngs m a rampant com- 

n ?h?S!li n S} e * w ad ?’ t ’ as it happened 
7 “5 wrd was blowing away from my 
hotel - but a gas mask and a healthy 

sense of self-preservation are essential 
tools for anyone taking a close look at 
tvMean higher education in 1985. 

The students are revolting. Not yet 
en masse, and not at present beyond 
the boundaries of the campus, but with 
a frequency and regularity which has 
|he government of President Chun 
Doo Hwan twitching nervously. TTiis 
tethe first Korean aSmlnis- 
b !5 011 to fell to a student uprising. 

The burden of the students’ com- 
plaints, evidenced by crude posters 
nung on college noirceboards, is the 
government’s refusal ro amend the 
country s 1980 constitution to provide 
io r R7 d ' presidential elections in 

SSL. C u n , e[ $ ,ntentiQ n is for 

^iSafta^iSjSK- 

£* tep *?wi in 1987, he is nm widely 
believed. Tbe students suspect that the 
elections will be manipulated to extend 
his autocratic rule. 

F™" 1 toe paint of view of higher 

?U^arSi !?« re ,s 8 Certain ^onyffiall 
aU Korean governments -and 

I h riSS? ry has ne 1 v . er y e t been ruled as 
“ne is probably 

IhSn » p ? f the needs of education 
tha " “y of Its predecessors. 

Jr S2 „ sEera of education, finance, 
and science and technology are all 
former professors, and a presidential 
commission to review afl levels of 

f?r d °r aS set “P ear,ier tb is yea?. 
More students are now at college and 
university than ever before: 19^5 en- 

thi m t£ t t? Pped A th j ™ i,,ion ma r k for 
the first time. And though levels of 

achievement may not T S hi 

western standards, they arecr&ble 

«*!> limited 

of . wb ip h impresses the small 

jSJSL m n0nty of a gi*ators , on 
Korea s 111 campuses, who regulariy 


£o?nn 1S if 0f sou . t, V; east Asia as a major trading 
region ha s paved the way for a rapid development 

bei e i lcatl0 . n there. In the first of a series of 
South Korea 6 WILUAM: NORRIS visits 




k ?? ' 


ead thousands of their fellow students 
to the bamrades. The disturbances 
have acquired a sort of ritual quality 
with chanting students inside the uni- 
vereity gates facing ranks of helmeted 
polire who stay outside until things hot 
up. Eventually stones fly, teaT gas is 

H 01 ?®' ,he Police charge, 
and the students scatter back into the 


and the students scatter back into toe 

"LhJHV. Another riot is 
over for the day. 

Considering that such events wreak 
havoc with the educaHonal timetable 
the response of Korean faculty to the 

current unrest is remarkably mild The 


IS?* _S2s? £ ,ni L P on the cam pos just 
onp 5? ) bw ,hc general attitude is 
one of tolerance and even sympathy. 

This is not to the liking of the 
min,8tr 7 cf education, which takes a 
much harsher and unforgiving line 


one of tolerance anil even sympathy. 
_■!!* 15 - not . to the liking of the 


with the rebels. Last wieflO fradu? 
ales from Seoul National University 

cause o?'2l.- teachin ^ positions te- 
2K, , of - toeu past involvement in 

student riots. Their offences had taken 
pfece between 1975 and 1978. 
Ministry officials regularly com olain 

3 and 81 thCy ? - C " 0t Efficiently 
d “diversities which fail to 
curb the unrest on their campuses 
^metimes suffer retaliation Tthe 

und?^ro re » lnCt i 0n the nu mber of 
undergratuates they can enrol. 

i? 8 *?' 1 seemingly innocuous, this 
population. Sf 


erns. All that ha? now changed. The 
g ? ver u mei ’t of President Giun has- 
altered the taxation rales in such a way 
that universities now have to rely for 
almost all their income on the 3C 

,7 SSS^aS ~ and at ,he same time 

t has homed the amount of that tuition 
to toe equivalent in Korean won of 
around SI ,2000. •» 

that * e Y el .' . and without any 
government subsidies, the private uni- 
versities are finding it hard to make 
ends meet. If they are not allowed to 

ea u^ 11 6 ^ Md” the ^rt of 

gSBS» beconles virtually im- 

r8t “ n ale behind the govern- 
ment s policy appears simple: educa- 
tion is highly pnzed in Korea, if for no 

thc J? et th at salary 
scales in both the pubbe and private 
sectors are vastly In fav™ of 7h| 
university graduate. He or she can 
expect to earn, automatically, some 30 
per cent more than a high school 
graduate doing the same job. 

■i!* 5 theref0 J c Politically sound, with 
elections not far away, to get as many 

Hip 1 ' as Possible to college^ 
And since Korea operates on the 
American system of students paying 

of i™n y ’ 7 1 ® tb e possible assistancf 
of loans, low tuition fees are an 
essential part of the exercise 
Untii now this has worked fairly 
well. Korea has been highly successful 

wiihlte? 8 ‘ ra l d L tiona ‘ technolories 
with a low-paid labour force, and has 

thlnoent 8 !. hriv ! n 6 export trade. But 

Bwfflaa 

' t ieTIhe'J 'Sit ' 



at ‘ U ““‘ in Seoul fac, a doud of 

K SJ S£ 

having to do its own innovation and ^ V| ted hi an orgy rhe Korean people, 

for that it will need higher education nf be S! *y !, « have sueli a pussion for 
quality, not quantity. equality that the proposal would lead 

This is the dilemma which faces the " nresl 

new president’s commission on ciiuca i'i h " ,ccl ,hat Koreans 

tion. TTie government recognizes that !■ ?. P f crc . d far * c,rs * •» their time 
more investment is needed in ih,? luss worthy causes, disagree. They 
universities, but is caught in a dilnm pt,, . nl <n « «hat the standard of budding 
ma. Should it increacn r.TV undergraduates is mu, in any case, afi 




If. Increase Support ofThe 
10 public colleges and subsidize ihc 

gfeKM- 

Acc,X n / 

^toiy-gcncralof Uw Korean Coun- 
cil for University Education ami 

fionoUhl ° f th F. hi B y,er education scc- 
!® n ® f th . c president s commission, the 
latter solution is more likely to be 
adopted. But there is a third altcrna- 
ive now being widely touted among 
toe universities: that some 20 per cent 

?hp?h-w a,tab !? p aces be sel asidc f «r 
the children of wealthy parents whose 

S n 8 would not make the grade on 

pa's??-* 0 ?* a ^ vu ™'“" 

2 L™* ,d “ a claim that there is no 
shortage of suitable candidates - Dro- 

t^SSsss^arS 

the scions of nch families to thc more 
fasfoqnable alleges. , C 

Dr Chang reacts to this suggestion 


like the oriental cuiiivalcnt of a vicar 
invited in an orgy the Korean people, 
ne says, have such a passion for 
equality that the proposal would lead 
to acute social unrest. 

Professors who feel that Koreans 
im vc suffered far worse in their time 
lor less won hy causes, disagree. They 
point out that the standard of budding 
undergraduates is nut, in any case, all 
that high. Thc present qualificutfon for 
entrance is a multi-choice state ex- 
amination, which Isulreadvihe subject 
of much criticism among faculty, ft is 
taken by virtually evciy high school 
graduate, eager to earn "the extra won 
which a degree will bring Some 
700,000 .sat t tic exam this year, and 
around 200,000 were admitted to uni- 
vf™*y - giving Korea a remarkably 
high ratio of children going on to 
higher education. 

iS , ca to -hungry private colleges 
would be quite happy to see that ratio 
reduced a little, if only they could give 
a tiettcr education ro the remuindcr lor 
he price of admitting a few rich kids 

h?sten£* T *^ cy not even 

EdmA °7 e,,d j m " Kl Korea’s «nse of 
mem r ' f, ? f .! ht ' TC * s another govern- 
E fS U - Mlun w *» ch could relieve 

vSKEi « 

in 8 *' ~ ,rean universities have w 
admii ff r C 1 01 Uf ,hc s,ud '-*»l* they 
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I t is natural for any human society 
to show a profound interest in its 
history. Knowledge of one’s own 
personal history and of the history of 
the society to which one belongs 
provides a comforting sense of place 
and continuity. Historical knowledge 
also acts as essential cultural cement. 

History based on written and oral 
records has an established niche within 
the humanities and nn equally secure 
position within the school curriculum. 

If we pursue the quest for historical 
material further back into time, we 
enter thc archaeological realm. Here, 
too, we find cstnbHshcd recognition 
within thc humanities, though 
archaeology is not usually covered in 
the school curriculum. Pushing back T « j-Up 
even further into time, we eventually AH Lilw OvLUllU 
run out of actual archaeological evi- « 

dcnce, that is to say material evidence t^O T*T r\f /~vi -j y 
of human activity. We also find that we M CXI. I Ul U Ul 

have crossed a great disciplinary di- ■ 

vide, for we have entered the biolugic- CP t"1 p C H13 

at realm of evolutionary history. Con- V/Al 

vention has it that archaeology Belongs , t i 

to the humanities while evolutionary r\ T| T T* OT^O I OffV 

biology belongs to the natural scien- ttA1 tAAA 
ces, so needless to say communication T) T^V \ It n 
between the two disciplines is hin- m | J m IVlfliTljl 

dered. 

This area, perhaps more thnn any nrvncirl avo ^-1- „ 
other, starkly illustrates the increasing vUIlolUvl!) tllC 
separation of "two cultures" clearly . 

signposted by C. P. Snow, but largely oi l r\ 1 O no n 
left to run its course within our educa- 5UU Ivvl do CL 
tional system. Thus it is that there are J - 

numerous publications on the fossil rf O |1Tt"Q I 
evidence of human evolution and AlC4.wi4.ACll 
many dealing with the artifacts found ■ 

in association with those fossils, but il CPI PD PP 
is rare indeed to find a successful ^vivuvv 
synthetic discussion of thc biological 

and archaeological evidence. Did our ancestors look like this? 

Evidence relating to thc evolution- Biological anthropology helps us 

ary origins of mankind is just as much a reconstruct figures like that of 

part of our historical heritage as inn- Neanderthal man 

terial evidence from the relatively 

recent past, but an arbitrary cut-off is 

imposed by the awkward arts/scicnccs r|l _ 

gulf. A biological sense of man’s place I W% 1 *1 ^ 

in nature is at least as important to lit , II Ilf 

modern living as an understanding of 

social history. Human societies must 

maintain a balance with thc biological the intact organism in cases where, for 
environment as well as preserving their various reasons, they cannot employ 
'****»«miil social cohesion, Until recent- the incisive experimental method 

cause it k . .. ■ . r Sm| to to present-dny proponents such 

ih?ffid y '"F' ^ 

sasswSSirSs 

universilv Jen«rt«i!i.5i. n uP y ? f infi for Uioiogicnl unlhropoiogy. Yet 
brand of anthronnlnlv 8 L^n k? y medlCHll y traiiied scientists inevitably 

saiSS&SS 

sts^ - sjassw*s 






Did our ancestors look like this? 
Biological anthropology helps us 
reconstruct figures like that of 
Neanderthal man 









The quest for our origins 


the intact organism in cases where, for 
various reasons, they cannot employ 
the incisive experimental method. 


discovery of a fossilized trail of foot- 
prints that actually antedates thc Lucy 
skeleton and provides tho earliest 


modern tiumiin pullutn ot bipedal 

walking. To uompkmtmi this nuslntlo- 
pilliecinc evidence, an almost com- 

S lcte skeleton of Homo erectus from 
Ichard Leakey's West Lnkc Turknna 
site in Kenya has just been reported. 

Modem excavations of a hominid 
fossil site require thc co-operative 
endeavours of a whole team of scien- 
tists from different disciplines, ranging 
from geologists concerned with dnllng 
and description of fossil deposits to 
archaeologists concerned with docu- 
mentation of any artifacts associated 
with hominid remains. Vita! new disci- 
plines have also grown up, including 
taphunumy (the study of the way in 
which fossil remains are laid down) 
and palnenecology (the reconstruction 
of broad ecological parameters of the 
environment in which members of the 


The term anthropology is barely 
understood in schools, not least be- 
cause it is subject to a variety of 
JJJtorpretations at university level. In 
the United Kingdom, anthropology is 

commnn u tot-nn m J. . 


bipedal 


Ihis is tho only 

brand of anthropology available. 
Where links exist, they tend to Involve 
subjects such as sociology. Perhaps for 
this reason, the University Grants 
Committee has confusingly chosen to 
classify all anthropology as belonging 
to thc social sciences. 

In the USA, by contrast, nnlhrnpol- 
ogy has traditionally been taught as a 
broad-based subject incorporating the 
full ranee of biological anthropfogy, 
material culture and social anthro- 
pology. Within the UK, the only uni- 
versity department to provide such 
broad coverage of anthropology is 
at University College, London. Social 
and biological anthropology are both 
taught in Cambridge, Durham and 
Oxford. Elsewhere in the UK, anthro- 
pology is taught more or less without 
reference to biology. Yet in France, 
for example, anthropologic refers 
essentially to biological anthropology. 


mutnlogistsY Consideration of man ns 
just one species among a modern array 
of some 160 primate species provides a 
sense of perspective and helps to 
eliminate ad hoc interpretations. It is 
all too easy to suggest plausible 
hypotheses for the emergence of par- 
ticular human characteristics; it is far 
more difficult to test those hypotheses 
effectively and a broad zoological 
approach (including ecological and 
behavioural information) helps con- 
siderably. 


Much publicity has been given to thc 
fact that molecular biologists and 
palaeontologists lend to disagree ab- 

controversy). This bus tended to 
obscure the fuel that overall there has 
been an encouragingly close match 
between phylogenetic trees bnsed on 
classical evidence and trees bnsed on 
molecular evidence. In addition, Ihc 
interaction between classical and 
molcculnr approaches tins led directly 
to major advances in the theory of 
tree- building. Disagreement about the 
tinting of human evolution Is, in any 
case, paradoxical. At present, there is 
no known way of inferring dates of 
phylogenetic divergence from molecu- 
lar evidence alone. 


i _ o^ — ...w® W VI IV>XI VTHIIUUK 

reference to biology. Yet in France, 
for example, anthropologle refers 


For this reason, it is important to s u a 

emphasize that many anthropologists, s | at 

whatever their backgrounds, are * 

united by a comparative approach to L, n 

man. The work of both social and thi _ 

biological anthropologists has drawn h ov 

some of its greatest strengths from | y > 

comparisons of different human t ]Q r 

societies, while biological anthropo- DU L 

logists concerned with human evolu- 
hon have relied in particular on com- j, on 
parisons between the human species ta( , ( 
and other primate species. By means su £ 
of the comparative approach, it is ma , 
possible to identify general principles | a |,| 
and to place the human species or a ^ 
particular human society within a 
general theoretical context. app 

Biological anthropology provides a dar 

superb example of practical interdisci- C 

pluiary research. Studies of human kno 

origins have traditionally had a strong has 

base within the medical sciences, since disc 

detailed knowledge of human anatomy rew 

IC .(1 , 


P erhaps inevitably, studies of hu- 
man origins have in the past 
attracted more than their fair 
share of cranks and charlatans and 
slapdash science has been rather too 
prevalent. The Piltdown fraud repre- 
sents the well-known, unsightly tip of 
this particular iceberg. Nowadays, 
however, things have changed radical- 
ly. There is, of course, still the sensa- 
tionalist side of the subject, fuelled by 
public fascination. Astute fossil-hun- 
tors turn the publicity surrounding 
hominid fossil discoveries to advan- 
tage in raising additional funds for a 
subject that has never received the 
massive funding provided for pure 
laboratory sciences. Behind the 
scenes, however, a major effort has 
been under way to guarantee toe 
application of rigorous scientific stan- 
dards. 

One of the main ways in which new 
knowledge regarding human origins 
has been generated is, of course, the 
discovery of new fossil specimens. In 
recent years, there have been some 


. , j V O* ibnia) uibl i# IlflTb unit 3UIHO 

ts required for interpretation of human particularly impressive finds. At the 

evolution and since the evolutionary level of the australopithecines (’’ape- 


perspective has paved the way to a 
deeper medical understanding of our 
own anatomy. There is also a strong 
intellectual affinity between medical 
practitioners and biological anthropo- 
logists in that both commonly deal with 


men”), the discovenr of the partial 
skeleton now widely known as “Lucy" 
represented a major breakthrough and 
has led to quite marked revision of our 
interpreiations of that phase of human 
evolution. Equally exciting was the 


taphonumy (the study of the wny in 
which fossil remains are laid down) 
and palnenccology (the reconstruction 
of broad ecological parameters of Ihc 
environment in which members of the 
fossil assemblage once lived). 

New technical developments, often 
within the medical field, have been 
rapidly applied to the investigation of 
mankind s fossil relatives. Interpreta- 
tion of the hominid footprint trail by 
Day and Wickens, for Instance, bene- 
fited from the application of new 
photogrammetric equipment for con- 
tour analysis of the foot impressions. 
Similarly, following on from earlier 
simple X-ray studies of fossil speci- 
mens, computerized . tomography is 
now permitting three-dimensional 
study or the internal structure of skulls. 

It is, for example, now possible to 
study cranial morphology and ro mea- 
sure the cranial capacity of a hominid 
skull that has not yet been removed 
from the fossil matrix. There have also 
been major advances in the interpreta- 
tion of dental evidence: thickness of 
dental enamel is an important feature 
in the evolutionary radiation of apes 
and man; in an even more promising 
development, il has emerged that 
incremental growth in teeth can be 
measured and the results used to 
determine the biological age of 
individual fossil specimens. 

Advances in theoretical approaches 
have been every bit as important as 
practical developments. Because of 
widespread anthropocentrism, it was 
commonly assumed in the past that 
wherever any differences exist be- 
tween man and the great apes (our 
closest zoological relanves) it is neces- 
sarily the great apes that are primitive. < 
On the basis of well-established < 
theoretical.principles, it is now possi- < 
blc to tease apart those features in < 
which great apes are primitive and 
those in which numans have remained i 
primitive. 


. The Minding i I logicality nf unques- 
lioningly accepting one dntc for 
calibration and querying another date 
bnsed on exactly the same kind of 
evidence scents to have been largely 
overlooked by many commentators. 
Tne fact is (hat palaeontological evi- 
dence and molecular evidence 
together must surely provide us with a 
much more reliable overall picture, 
regardless of any specific details that 
remain unsettled. 


M ajor advances have been 
made In the application of 
quantitative techniques 
throughout the field of human evolu- 
tionary biology. This applies, for inst- 
ance, to the interpretation of morpho- 


tive studies of different primate species 
have been consistently dogged by the 
problem of the effect of body size and 
some of the earlier attempts to apply 
quantitative comparisons foundered 
on the failure to tackle this problem 
effectively. Basic biological considera- 
tions were lost from sight and the 
conclusions readied were accordingly 
suspect. However, following a period 
of virtual dormancy, allometric analy- 
sis (the study of the scaling effects of 
body size) nas now come of age, 
yielding a reliable methodological 
basis for comparisons between primate 
species of different body sizes. 

Such developments in quantitative 
techniques of comparison, when com- 
bined with all the other advances that 
have been made in studies cf human 
origins, have brought us from the age 
of sopldsticated story-telling to the age 
of scientific reconstruction of human 
evolution. 

So far, despite a relatively small 
investment in terms of overall funding, . 
the UK has continued to make a 


The Human Story, dealing 
specifically with the biological 
heritage of the human species, 
opened at the Commonwealth 
Institute on November 21 . 
Sponsored by IBM, the 
exhibition will travel to five 
European and five African cities 
after it closes at Kensington on 
February 23. 

The Idea for the exhibition was 
hatched in a discussion between 
Richard Leakey and the director 
of the Commonwealth Institute, 
Janies Porter, in the summer of 
1982. A committee was 
subsequently formed with 
Professor Carl Gustaf Berhard, 
personal science adviser to the 
King of Sweden, Professor David 
Pilbeam of Harvard and 
Professor Y ves Coppen of the 
College de France, who had 
together Just founded the 
International Programme for the 
Study of Human Origins. 

The exhibition that resulted is 
designed as a set of seven modules 
linked by three-dimensional 
“time boxes'* that help to ease the 
transition through vast periods of 
geological time. Dioramas bring 
particular aspects vividly to life 
and there are “stop press” 
displays reporting the very latest 
discoveries (including a cast of 
the new Homo erectus skeleton 
from LakeTurkana). 


significant contribution to the study of 
human origins. Some of the leading 
international figures, such as Davia 
Pilbeam and Alan Walker, began their 
training in this country, though they 
c have since found better opportunities 
j in the USA. Now, however, one must 
seriously question whether this 
» momentum wil l be maintained in the 
“ mufre. r Even Bctbiu tin, present uni- 
n versity cutbacks, provision for studies 
is of human evolution was hardly gcncr- 
h nus, at least in part - it must be said - 
n because of “hard science snobbery". 
n Curiously, other approaches to human 
c history such as archaeology and histor- 

d ical studies in the strict sense do not 
y suffer so directly from this dash with 
if the hard sciences, since tlioy arc, of 
c course, humanities. Experimental sci- 
y enlists often look down upon the 
s inferential endeavour of rcconstruct- 

f ing human evolutionary relationships 

. -and in ihc present economic climate 
there fs little sympathy for the view 
that such reconstruction, os with other 
r approaches to human history, Is of 
. importance in its own right. 

[ The future looks particularly bleak 
for biological anthropology. In 1984/ 
85, the Medical Research Council 
provided four quota awards for post- 
graduate study in biological anthropol- 
ogy for the UK as a whole, fa 1985/86, 
the number of quota awards was - 
drastically reduced to one. Recently, 
apparently as a result of a recoiri- 
mendatlon from a visiting group, the 
British Mureum (Natural History) dis- 
banded its sub -department of anthro- 
pology. 

Last, but by no means least, the 
Intercalated BSc system, which is cur- 
rently supported by student grants 
from the Medical Research Council, is 
under threat. Although most students 
take the BSc in mainstream medical 
subjects such as anatomy and physiolo- 
gy, a significant number can, at various 
universities throughout the UK, take a 
BSc in biological anthropology. 
Apparently as a result of pressure from 
the Treasury, the MRC has begun to 
req uire changes in the system, and it Is 
now rumoured that grant support will 
eventually be cut off altogether. 

This would lead to catastrophic 
damage to the traditional links be- 
tween medical science and biological 
anthropology, with all their reciprocal 
benefits. In snort, the cuts In university 
funding are leading to disproportion- 
ate cuts in biological anthropology, 
which is concerned with far more than 
just the evolutionary origins, of the 
human species. Without corrective 
action of some kind, cutbacks in this 
century may achieve what creationism 
failed to achieve in toe last, namely 
suppression of academic questioning 
of human origins. 


The author Is professor of phsysical 
anthropology tn the University of 
London. 
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Home threats from abroad 
- Sir Keith’s Kremlin tactics 


As the only person to have been 
dismissed from n committee of the 
National Advisory Body I can sym- 
pathize with their dismay nt being 
threatened by Sir Keith Joseph with 
dismissal from their responsibility for 
reorganizing teacher education. 
When, first time round, the NAB 
failed to "rationalize' 1 (one of the more 
translucent euphemisms of recent de- 
cades) teacher education, Sir Keith 
wrote a polite but stiff letter suggesting 
they might do better next time. When 
this year, second time round, the NAB 
board turned down virtually all the 
advice given to it by the Teacher 
Education Group, and simply recom- 
mended rationalizing one college out 
of existence, Sir Keith must huve 
turned a whiter shade of pale, and 
rejected their mini-advice. 

Start again, and finish by Easter, he 
instnictea. Not possible, said the 
NAB, and in any case there’s a 
comprehensive planning exercise and 
it s better tackled as part of that ( wh ich 
Is what most people thought in the first 
place). Do what [ say, responds Sir 
Keith, or HI get the DES to do it, and 
take away your Brownie points, or a 
trine worse. 


Teacher educa tion 
is never out 
of the firing line 


Teacher education is not so much 
back on active service in the firing line, ' 
as never out of it. Battlefield is perhaps 
the wrong metaphor, since teacher 
education is talked about world-wide 
as a paitnc rshlp - of teacher educators , 
the teaching profession, parents and 
public, local and central author- 
ities ... or some such combination. 

So perhaps it's all more like a party, 
ana the game is to find out who your 
friends are. 

Margaret Thatcher stressed part- 
nership in her 1972 White Paper on 
education. Conferences of the Interna- 
tional Council for the Education of 
Teachers stress partnership - for ex- 
ample between teacher educators and 
teachers' organizations who need to 
“share governance in new ways". Sir 
Keith’s 1983 White Paper on Teaching 
Quality favours teacher involvement in 
the professional elements of teacher 
education. The international rhetoric 
is easier to hear than is the practice to 
see. If the teacher has an uneasy slat us 
m public images of the professions, so 
does the teacher educator in the 
opposing pressures of Institutions and 
their cultures, and the needs of the 
schools and the teachers present and 
future. What the argument surround- 
ing too NAB nnd teacher education is 
about is the fragility oF the teacher 
education exercise In Britain more 
map perhaps anywhere. 

It has been fragile at all times, when 
tbe dominant pressures on It were Grom 
the church, when local authorities set 
up their training colleges in the same 
traditions of a stern morality and a 
curricuium balanced between the in- 
strunusotal and the transmission of 
traditional values, and when -from the 
1920s - U fell prey to increasing 
attempts at governmental manpower 
panning. Teacher education has 
adapted and readapted to the “higher 
education” environment it enteredand 
helped to create in the public sector. It 
has in recent years been subjected 


partmcnls and staffs to the wind and 
the wolves. 

It has been, and is, a question of 
resources and quotas, and changes of 
mind, but it has become, in the past 
five years or so a bombardment of 
pressures which need to have been 
experienced to be believed. 

The NAB (until recently the DES, 
and if Sir Keith doesn't get his way 
ouickly it will be the DES again) 
dictates numbers and distribution and 
phase (secondary, primary . . . ), and 
the university system has developed its 
own machineries of control. The 
Council for National Academic 
Awards and some universities validate 
courses. For both the universities and 
the local authority institutions, the 
Government set up the Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education to 
implement the criteria promulgated by 
the Government itself in Teaching 
Quality, to approve or disapprove 
courses "against the criteria'*. The 
aim, as expressed in Better Schools , 
was “to promote a more rigorous 
approach, to initial teacher training” 
(not, it should be pointed out, teacher 
education - which it was hoped, was 
the concept established in recent 
years). Given the substantial involve- 
ment of the HMI in evaluating teacher 
education courses, the flood of press- 
Uiva uii the iusiiiuiiuito frxun it-c/f- , 

wtabeti aod critic* alike, lW dabe 
avalanche ol discussion papers and 1 ' 
DES policy statements, the local basis 
of teacher cducation-schools-Iocai au- 
thorities has came under increasingly 
centralized strain. 

The problem is not, in fact, criteria, 

1 rigour, evaluation, or any of those 
things - each of which has its virtues 
and controversies. The problem is (he 
top-down centralization of the whole 
process, and the pressures on institu- 
tions not to find better ways nr inno- 
vate or whatever, but to acquiesce, to 
toe the line, to produce the most 
conservative responses. Teacher edu- 
cation has become more of a victim to 
the Sovictlzation of British educa- 
tional policy than any other part of the 
system. 


It is arguable that 
government steps 
in to fill a vacuum 


nas in recent years ueen subjected 
more than any other part of higher 
education not to the zigzags oi de- 
mography and economics, but to gov- 
ernment perceptions and predictions 
of those. Governments have invariabLy 
got the whole exercise wrong, ex- 
panded the system too late, cut it too 
soon, miscalculated wildly in both 
directions, and- thrown colleges, de- 


The case 

for 

the 

defence 

James Thompson 
answers Nora 
Beloff’s criticism 
of his book 
on nuclear war 

Ii is always a pleasure to find that 
someone has read one’s latest book, 
even if it is only every other sentence. 
It is thus flattery of a sort that 
Psychological Aspects of Nuclear War 
has founda reader in Nora Beloff, who 


... iiwih WV.IUU, VTIIU 

then felt impelled to write an article 
about it (‘‘The psychology of war and 
peace”, THES, October 11). 

The tone of the article is so un- 
pleasant that one is tempted to let it 
sink into obscurity. Not mimy people 
are likely to be misled by such an 
extreme approach, but if her allega- 
tions arc left unanswered they might 
prejudice some of those who have not 
had the chance to read the book for 
themselves. 

The book was written on behalf of 
the British Psychological Society to 
summarize the published data on 
psychological aspects of this conten- 
tious and emotional issue, and was 
deljberalely restricted to: “the psycho- 
logical assumptions behind current 
civil defence planning and the likely 
psychological state of those who sur- 
vive the immediate effects of nuclear 
homhinc; human fallibility nml (he risk 

it gave a balanced account, a view 
shared by most reviewers. 

The book describes reactions to 
disaster, and concludes that civil de- 
fence preparations, as conceived nt 
present, make assumptions about hu- 
man responses which are not horn out 
by the results of research into disaster 
behaviour. I did not conclude, us she 
Hsscrts. that civil defence is positively 
wicked. Nowhere in the lunik is there 
any such remark. Beloff also gives n 
Quotation which appears to come from 
the book, and is presented within 
inverted commas. “It (civil defence] 
deflects community leaders from effec- 
tive participation in the struggle 
against the threat of nuclear war”. This 
is not verbatim, such a rearrangement 
of a sentence earlier in the chapter, in 
which I am reporting someone clse’s 
views on the presumed effects on 
potential community leaders of attend- 
ing civil defence courses. Furth- 
ermore, I then go on to give another 
reference presenting views both for 


Arguing for reform of teacher educa- 
tion - a persistent theme of the 1970s 
and 1980s in the United States - 
veteran B. O. Smith wrote in 1980 (in 
the Kappan) what could well be a 
contemporary picture of the British 
scene: "More and niore, the tendency 
is for slate and federal legislatures to 
lay down directions, policies, pro- 
grams, and even Curricular content, 
winch in turn are interpreted and 
transformed into regulations by 
bureaucratic agencies". 

It is arguable that government steps 
in to all a vacuum, created in part by 
the failure of teacher education to 
reform itself, but there is no doubt that 
in conditions of great difficulty teacher 
education has changed radically in the 
past decade. The danger of the tenden- 
cy Smith describes is that it becomes 
excessive, that government ceases to 
be part of the partnership, and des- 
troys the partnership, reduces initia- 
tive and morale to the point where the 
centralized directions, programs, and 
even curricular content ore imposed 
lifelessly and without the outcomes - 
some of which are desirable ones - the 
policy makers intend. 

The signals are clear enough. The 
work or CATE, good or bad, is 
imposed on the system, is outside the 
partnership. The pressures are to- 
wardsaOneBes! Way. ItisnotaOne 
Best Way that is needed, but new 
ways that are shared. 
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The psychology of 
war and peace 
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Fby nuclear war? 6 

ments because selection procedures in 
most countries remain secret. 1 hnvc 
not been able to obtain any Russian or 
British data, despite requests, a level 
of secrecy which contrasts unfavour- 
ably with the American approach. Bui 
where docs this lead hcr7 To the 
bewildering conclusion that "In scek- 
J|JJ P|W* military responsibility in 

techniques could make a contribution 
to nuclear negotiations. Beloff gives u 
dismissive account of these. :ind tries 
to make fun of the idea or crisis 
management hy seeming to suggest 
that I imagine the two superpowers 
would work "easily" together. Natur- 
ally, I did not use (bis word, imr does 
the book give I his impression. '| he idea 
of ii crisis inaiiageiiieni ictituu. is spell 
(ini, together u-iili sonic nl (lie dilticul 
ties likely to be encountered. This idea 
is making some progress in current 
American-Soviet negotiations, though 
the present proposals are still far from 
the joint manning which was discussed 
in Inc hook. Easl-Wesl “middle niaii- 


aeement" meetings have been taking 

E laec for the past two years at the 
lurvard Nuclear Negotiation Project, 


and against civil defence. 

On the issue of human fallibility, the 
book concludes, among other points, 
that: “The psychology of group proces- 
ses helps us to understand the way in 
which rigid andpolarizcd positions can 
be maintained, misperceptions of 
others can be reinforced, and valid 
information can be ignored or dis- 
torted. In periods of heightened ten- 
sion, inappropriate reactions to ambi- 
guous events may dangerously worsen 
the cnsis”. 

The book does not claim that 6s she 
asserts, “psychologists are uniquely 
qualified to reduce the risks of nuclear 
■ Quite to the contrary, all the 
difficulties about making psychologic- 
al comment on international negotia- 
tions are highlighted on the first page 
c f a P , 9 T - Beloff then compounds 
this by drawing a silly conclusion. Even 
if psychologists are qualified to advise 
others how to reduce risks, it doesn’t 
toUow lhat they must become gener- 
als, ministers or diplomats. 

Mentioning the danger of unstable 
people handling nuclear weapons, Bc- 
lotf alleges that “to avert thus risk he 
suggests that all the men involved be 
yetted by psychologists*’. The text 
simply points out that according to the 
Congressional Record doctors and 
psychologists aren’t necessarily used at 
present, ■ _ although undoubtedly 
psychological techniques could help in 
screening. The book doesn't give spe- 
cific guidance about such' improve- 


a pd the organizers have timl link- 
difficulty in getting cooperation from 
senior figures in both governments. 

Beloff says of the book that ‘ the 
content is unashumcdly anti-American 
and unilateralist”. What examples 
does she put forward to substantiate 
her allegations? Not a page is men- 
tioned to buttress the accusation of 
unilateralism. The charge of •■anti- 
Americanism", on the other b:md, 
apparently arises from the presence in 
5® lex* of ihc statement that Soviet 
oedsion-makers "have a more defen- 
sive orientation” than their opposite 
numbers. 

Fust, here is the full quotation: “US 
decision-makers appear to have 
wider world view, and are more sue 
ccssful, while USSR decision-maker* 
have a more defensive orientation, and 
have been more often defeated when 
confronting the US” (p9l, line 4 ) 

nSr?7J n,ht impression created by 
iieloif, this is not just my opinion, but 

WKiW fr 5 m n U,e wwk done »f 

Wilkcnfeld and Brechcr, prominent 
researchers in the field of international 
relations. They studied superpower 

SbS.fi?" 45 *° 1975 ‘ 

nized their cases according to svstema- 
which are opeSly 325fc 
KflS marchers to study. Among 
their other main conclusions were the 
S?ng? that “the USSR is nS £s 
over Us b,oc ,han 

TTjitSL EES 

sSfrpwsat 
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mildest, a considerable si m nlitu-.it ion 
of what is in the hook. She inis selected 
one portion of one conclusion, ami 
used it to dnim the hook is biased. 

Her version of the Wilkenfeld and 
ilrtcher data is (heu used to justify 
what Beloff regards as a "rational 
deduction She suggests readers will 
conclude that Britain sli.mld leavr 

.V J , ‘ hl * Y ' 

controlling Russian influence. 

Next, Beloff takes my comment that 
negotiators who nMeh agreement with 
their opposite iiuiubcis otien base 
problems getting then ionstitiu-ii> u s 
to accept them when ihv\ iciuin 
home, anil suggests that tins would he 
a imne severe piohlcm lot the Souris, 

who would f.uv prison m i <svihi.il tic 
iiicai i ci.iiii >n It oil-- r.if. i . i In-, i e mar k 
.«■ la. e value, and .ij>|>tu-s u in the lust 
breakdown m talks, the- famous "walk 
in the woods" agreement, n will be 
recalled ih.it on iciiiiinug home it was 
the A merit an iiegiiii.itm , Paul Nilze, 
who was rephued 

1 dunk ii is tlosci Uitlie nuuk to say 
thui when i n-go n.i tor- meet face to face 
i bey van sometimes (tori solutions to 
eon n mm problems, because they have 
gone through the intense experience of 
personal coiilrnnt.it ii hi People who 
are further away (rum the event can 
often maintain a stereotype of the 
enemy, and reject these solutions. 
Reactions like these have Imen found 
in Northern Ireland, where attempts 
have been made to bridge the Catho- 
lic- Protest nm divide Participants at 
these mecimgs sail often profoundly 
change their altitudes, but ex- 
perience great difficulties when they 
return to their own divided -own* 


inuiiines 

Beloff s final paragraphs make the 
point that Soviet society » very diffe- 
rent front the West, and that there are 

-l.fi. . i- • _ _ !!/«*• 


1 I Will 1|1\ Tv I H , dlllV HIM* 

difficulties in .-rganSzing EaM-Wcst 
meeting* on the nu ’ear issue. This is. 
of co urn-, tin- whole jmini of negotia- 
tions. Unless there ate profound dil- 
fcrem.es of view there is no need to 
meet fk-Mf seems to he implying inaC 
she has inside knowledge id Soviet 
mrdeiulerKC which the h<-A ignores. 
She appears !*» av.utitc that Soviet 
people have u "nia/ucbcim viewtil the 
global struggle' 1 without iwewng the 
prevalence of such presumed views Ui 
nil nations 

I think it bctlv-r to ignore vinic of ihv 
wildrr attempts !•> attack the Hook, 
such us deriding it on the basis of the 
hookshojrs that sell it and the jwliUrt 
of the people who have reviewed it ai» 
readers misled. In the interests of 
accuracy, reader* should compare the 
original and make up their own outlay 

the author if senior lecturer t>] 
psychiatry in the Middle sex Hospdst 
Medical School Psychological Aspens 
of Nuclear War u published by the 

British Psychological Society and John 
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Rethinking the Soviet Experience 
politics and history since 1917 
by Stephen F. Cohen 
Oxford University Press, £15.00 
ISBN 0195034686 

Professor Cohen, author of an out- 
standing biography of Stalin's oppo- 
nent Bukharin, and an active campaig- 
ner in the United States for an agree- 
ment on nuclear weapons, now turns 
his attention to western academic 
perceptions of the Soviet Union. 

He demonstrates that Soviet studies 
in the United Stntcs in the first quarter 
of a century after the Second World 
War were strongly influenced by the 
malign influences of external cold war 
and internal McCnrthyism. Most 
academic funds were provided by the 
American government and its armed 
services; the international but British- 
based journal Soviet Survey (now Sur- 
vey) was indirectly financed by the 
rfA. Professor John Hazard, an 


vey) was indirectly financed by the 
CIA. Professor John Hazard, an 
objective and highly respected scholar, 
who studied Soviet law in Moscow in 
the 1930s nt Roosevelt's suggestion, 
was branded in 1953 as “n member of 
the Communist conspiracy” by 
McCnrthy personally, together with 
Ernest Simmons, leading American 
specialist on Soviet literature. As late 
as 1977 all contributors to the widely- 
read bimonthly Problem's of Commun- 
ism, published by the US Information 
Agency, were secretly security-cleared 


BOOKS 


The revisionist line on Stalin 


before their writing could appear! 
Those British scholars who do not 
write for this journal will now regard 
'those who do with greater awe. 

formity among Soviet experts. For a 
quarter of a century after the Second 
World War almost all American poli- 
tical scientists and historians agreed 
that the Soviet Union was n totalitarian 
society, which hud inexorably evolved 
since the seizure of power by the 
Bolsheviks in 1917. Under Stalin a 
monolithic terroristic party-state ruled 
omnipotently over a passive, frozen 
society; and after Stalin's death this 
system was merely modified in minor 
respects. All Sovietologies! theories, 
the American sociologist Daniel Bell 
wrote In 1958, were “designed to shape 
the behaviour of the free world in its 
opposition to Communism”, while a 
leading academic administrator de- 
clared that “any objective study of the 
Communist-dominated world is ren- 
dered impossible if the supplemental 
goal is to promote mutual understand- 
ing". As late as 1967, there was only 
one poor lone participant at a Harvard 
conference who did not regard the 
Bolshevik revolution of 1917 as a 
disaster. 

The consequences are still with us of 
the predominance in the United States 
of the totalitarian doctrine. Two de- 
voted exponents of the doctrine. Pro- 
fessors Zbigniew Bizezlnski and 
Richard Pipes, were respectively 
appointed as advisers to Presidents 
Carter and Reagan in 1976 and 1980. 
and strongly influenced the official 
American image of Soviet reality. 

Professor Cohen’s indictment of 
what he somewhat inelegantly de- 
scribes as the “politicization of 
Sovietology" is impressive , disquieting 
and just. But he pays' insufficient 
attention to significant countervailing 
trends. He acknowledges that eco- 
nomists and demographers suffered 
less from harmful political influences, 
but virtually ignores their work. The 
detailed sectoral studies of the Soviet 
economy by the RAND Corporation 
were careful and objective, and contri- 
buted immensely to our knowledge. 
This quantitative research was fi- 
nanced by the United States' Air 
Force, ana was no doubt indirectly of 
military value. But simultaneously ma- 
jor studies by individual scholars pro- 
vided profound insights into the Soviet 
system. In 1954, In tbe midst of the 
McCarthy years, David Granick pub- 
lished his book on Soviet industrial 
mangers under Stalin, which explicitly 
showed that Weber s concept of 
bureaucracy did not explain their be- 
haviour ana functions, similar studies 
by other independent American scho-. 


iars implicitly but effectively exploded 
the hypertrophied claims of the tota- 
litarian hypothesis. 

Moreover, Professor Cohen has 
almost nothing to say about Soviet 
studies in other western countries. 
There were some parallels with the 
United States, particularly in West 
Germany, where former advisers to 
the Nazis played a prominent role in 
the first twenty years after the war. In 
Britain, the academic community had 
to swallow a small dose of McCarthy- 
ism. E. H. Carr failed to be elected to 
chairs in London and Oxford, and to a 
fellowship at Balliol. and it was diffi- 
cult for younger scholars sympathetic 
to the Soviet Union to obtain academic 
posts. A notorious speech by Lord 
Vansiltari wnmed about the commun- 
ist menace in Birmingham University. 
But contending schools of thought 
flourished in Britain, even if they aid 
not always speak to each other. 

In 1949, with the cold war fully 
under way, the quarterly journal 
Soviet Studies began publication in 
Glasgow University, edited by two 
idiosyncratic Marxists (one of them, 
Rudolf Schlcsinger, who was expelled 
from the Soviet Union and the Au- 
strian Communist Party during the 
Great Purges, hurst into my office in 
Glasgow after the publication of 
Khrushchov's dc-Staliniziition speech 
in 1956, pmdniniing “I am completely 
rehabilitated nnd will pny twenty 
years' back party dues in iufliitccl 
Chinese ycn! ,f ). Before Stalin’s dcuth 
reports und articles in Soviet Studies 
were presenting the USSR as a dicta- 
torship, hut one which was multi- 
faceted nnd even quasi-plurajistic. 
This anticipated - and certainly direct- 
ly influenced - the Canadian and 
united Stales’ work which broke the 
tuiniiftitifto aigirtrf you ten iifiniii te wn i 

Professor Cohen traces the emergence 
of “revisionism” in the United States, 
first in political science and then in 
history, m the 1960s and early 1970s, 


bureaucratic networks and elites com- 
pete for Influence. In history, accord- 
ing to Professor Cnhcn, they reject the 
notion that there was "an unbroken 
continuity between Bolshevism nnd 
Stnlinisnr , imd insist on examining the 
historical alternatives to Staiimsm. 
“The Bolshevism of 1917-28 did con- 
tain important ’seeds' of Stalinism", 
Professor Cohen concedes, but “Bol- 
shevism also contained other impor- 
tant, non-Stalinist ‘seeds'”; the origins 
of Stalinism may also be found “in 
Russian historical and cultural tradi- 
tion, in social events such as the civil 
war, in the international setting”. So 
far, so good. All historians who work 


Discarded 

drama 


Russian Drama from Its Beginnings to 

the Age of Pushkin 

by Simon Karlinsky 

University of California Press, £35.50 

ISBN 0520 05237 4 

In Professor Karlinsky’s view the 
period 1670-1820 is both a misjudged 
and a neglected one in the history of 
Russian drama. These responsible for 
this state of affairs range from the 
19th-century Russian cntic Belinsky 
whose dismissive views have influ- 
enced many, both Russian and west- 
ern, to Professor Karlinsky’s fellow 
countryman Nabokov. The latter, 
chides Karlinsky, "exposes typically 
19th-century hostility and contempt 
for the neoclassical heathen”. While 
most histories of Russian drama in 
English are usually only palatable as 
reference works this account invites 
reading as a whole. The author is well 
aware of the pitfalls - the awkwardness 
of Gttingin endless plot summaries, for 
example. He apologize; for this, un- 



when improved Sovlct-American rela- 
tions and major internal changes in the 
Soviet Union together undermined 

li £nvif>li'l1nnu , c nrou T» 



Stalin lying in state, March 1953 

outside the orthodox totalitarian trmli- dies, and in his own history did not 
lion would reject the simplistic view of treat Stulinism us inherent in Bolshc- 
Profcssor Merle Fainsud that "out of vik ideology, but attributed its triumph 
the totalitarian embryo would come to such factors as the backwardness of 
totalitarianism full-blown". The no- Russia and its international isolation, 
tion of "historicn! altcrnolivcs" pre- Isaac Deutschcr brondly took the some 
sents awkward methodological prob- viewpoint , and was strongly syinpnthe- 

lems; but certainly all would ugrec that tic to Trotsky’s alternative to Stnlin. 
a “multi-fnctornr analysis of Stalinism Bui Cnrr ana Deutsche r also believed 

is needed, and this is probably another that Lenin’s revolution would nave 

ocih’c with llic same questions. vomlton from above , aim that in 

I’mtisw Cohen p«.es much some sense the Stnlin net mil couliinieil 

further. He insists (hut "excesses were as well us distorting tne Leninist Iradi- 
the essence of historical Stalinism" , tion. This lends Cohen to discover on 

and that true revisionism requires the "implicit consensus" between “the 

lifstqnnn to commit himself to un mainstream cold war scholarship and 
outright condemnation of Stalinism in the counterschonl of Carr nnd Deuls- 
all its aspects. Moreover, he even cher". He also views with suspicion 
appenrs to believe timl true revisionists younger historians, including Sheila 
must accept his own view that Bukh or- Fllzpntrick and Arch Getty, occnusc 
Jnism was the noble alternative to they “lend to emphasize whnl they 

Stalinism: he writes of a growing consider to hnvc been modernizing or 

consensus among historians that “a otherwise progressive developments” 
range of possibilities" wns open to the under Stalin while ‘'minimizing or 


vnhUKin from above'' 


thiit in 


Soviet leadership in the late 1920s, "all 
of them within the parameters of NEP 
and consistent with the nltcmativc 
policies that Bukharin nnd his allies 
put before the party”. 

This is a tenable proposition. Bui Its 
elevation to what amounts to n new 
orthodoxy results in a strange distor- 
tion in Professor Cohen’s appreciation 
of some of his prominent fellow- 
historians. E. H. Carr and Isaac Deuts- 
cher might seem in essential respects to 
be what might be called “premature 
revisionists', and thus Professor 
Cohen's natural allies. Carr rejected 
“cold war” approaches to Soviet slu- 


necessarily as.it turns out: they are the 
very stuff for countering the ignorance 
and neglect of which he complains. 

Professor Kariinsky's “guided lour" 
begins with a lurid account of the 
religious and courtly beginnings of 
Russian drama in the 17th century, 
then surveys neoclassical tragedy, and 
the various comedic forms (verse com- 
edy, sentimental drama and comic 
opera) popular in the mld-18th century 
wnich mark Russia's initiation into 
contemporary western theatrical 
fashions. Here he draws attention to 
the novelty and verve of Russia's first 
original comic dramatist, Fonvizln. 

Tne exposure of the derivative char- 
acter of the contemporary theatrical 
context and the deft dismantling of 
prevalent Soviet views of Fonvizin as 
abolitionist and libertarian are both 
major contributions to writing in Eng- 
lish on this key figure of the early 
Russian theatre. The greatest value of 
the book however lies in the reassess- 
ment of the period 1780-1820, the 
heyday, first of tragedy and then of 
verse comedy. He names Ozerov, 
Shakhovskoy and Khmel'nitsky ?s the 
forgotten popular writers who pro- 
vided the theatrical education of the 
great dramatists to come. 

Griboyedov’s The Misfortune of 
Being Cfever; (1824) owes, djich to the 


some sense the Si -.ilm period couiimieil 
us well us distorting tne Leninist tradi- 
tion. This lends Cohen to discover an 
“implicit consensus" between “the 
mainstream cold war scholarship und 
the counterschonl of Carr nnd Deuts- 
chcr”. He also views with suspicion 
younger historians, including Sheila 
Fllzpntrick and Arch Getty, occnusc 
they “tend to emphasize what they 
consider to have been modernizing or 
otherwise progressive developments” 
under Stalin while “minimizing or 
obscuring (he colossal human 
tragedies*. "Such elliptical scho- 
larship,” according to Professor 
Colie n, "is nut real scholarly re- 
visionism." 

In a significant footnote, Professor 
Cohen politely hints thnt Alec Nove, 
while “more balanced'’, also suffers 
from this defect. Scholars whose esti- 
mates of the human casualties of 
Stalinism are lower than the extraordi- 
narily high figures accepted by Profes- 
sor Cohen are equally condemned. In 
the heat of the anti-stalinist polemic. 
Professor Cohen even wonders rather 
uncharitably whether the “unfortunate 


patterns already established In the 
verse comedies of these last two wri- 
ters. Professor Karlinsky’s well-resear- 
ched essay on this play shows how 
easily the protagonist Chatsky’s “Indi- 
vidualistic defence of the exceptional 
and talented against the dull-witted 
herd” lent itself to the purposes of the 
growing oppositionist spirit post- 
Belinsky, and to the extremist views of 
some Soviet critics who have seen It as 
little more than Decembrist propagan- 
da. The Decembrist revolt interrupted 
plans for its performance and publica-, 
tion, which was not achieved in foil 
until after mid-century. 

When we reach Pushkin, Karlin- 


trend in the new scholarship” derives 
from “an unstated political desire to 
rehabilitate the entire Stalin era” (my 
emphasis). . 

Professor Cohen's rules for full 
membership rights in his revisionist 
dub arc too exclusive. Carr, Deuts- 
chcr, Nove, Cohen, Fitzpatrick and 
Getty all form part of a single historical 
tradition in Inc study of the Soviet 
Union. This tradition seeks to under- 
stand that huge, awkward and complex 
land and its regime, its tragedies and its 
triumphs, rather than to impose a 
sterile and politically-biased frame- 
work on the evidence. It cannot be 
denied that all these historians also 
share a broad political framework, 
believing that it is essential and possi- 
ble for the West to find ways to five in 
peace with the Soviet regime; they 
approach the object of their study witn 
empathy if not with sympathy. 

This much broader revisionists 1 club 
would have surprising candidates for 
membership. In an important recent 
article in the New York Review of 
Books on “The Hopes for Gor- 
bachev” , Mr Peter Readaw&y, whose 
passionate advocacy of the cause of the 
Soviet dissidents over many years 
sometimes seemed almost stridently 
anti-Soviet, analyses conservative ana 
reformist trends in Soviet society. His 
diagnosis, though it somewhat ex- 
aggerates Soviet defects and disorders, 
broadly agrees with Professor 
Coheir s. and his prognosis is cautious- 
ly optimistic. Mr Rcddnway adds the 
important proviso that major reforms 
will not he introduced in the Soviet 
Union until “potential nco-Stolinist 
opposition to them has been neutral- 
ized by progress in arms control" , and 
1 suggests thut “the Reagan administrn- 
i tion should hear this point in mind as it 
r i finyiwif fef^ft«^lnwal»r summit 
meeting”. In similar terms, Professor 
i Cohen concludes his stimulating and 
valuable study by drawing the lesson 
i that “cold war relations abet conscrva- 
: live and even uco-Stalinist forces in 

I Soviet officialdom”, involving "an in- 
advertent hut perilous axis t« tween 
i their liard-liuors and ouis”. I heartily 
concur, though I suspect that promin- 
ent members of the Rcngnn adminis- 
tration want to prevent successful 
reform in the Soviet Union, and will 
therefore draw quite different conclu- 
sions about the desirability of arms 
control. Bui if President Reagan and 
his advisers cannot yet be regarded as 
practitioners of "real scholarly re- 
visionism”, I would urge Professor 
Cohen to admit Mr Rcadaway as a 
probationary member of his club, and 
to offer posthumous membership to 
Carr and Deutschcr. 


sky's tour brings stimulating, if unex- 
pected, insights. He dwells not on 
Pushkin's drama or dramatic theory. 


but on his prose and verse, though 
there are vignettes on each of tne 
plays, or play fragments. In the light of 
the popular entertainment medium of 
verse comedy some of Pushkin's works 
assume a new emphasis. For example, 
The Tales of Belkin can be viewed as 
ironic reworkings of the themes of 
sentimentalist and neoclassical com- 
edy; and here Professor Karlinsky pays 
his due to the best Soviet critics, to the 
early work of Bojudi, to Alekseyev, 
Gippius and Akhmatova. 

' Professor Karlln^y'sevideqt.enthu- . 


R. W. Davies is professor of Soviet 
economic studies at the University of 
Birmingham and author of a multi- 
volume history of the 1930s, "The 
Industrialisation of Soviet Russia", the ■ 


University of 
• of a multf- 
1930s, " The 


third and fourth volumes of which have 
fiat been completed. 


slasm for his material does not blind 
him to its sometimes poor literary 
worth. The passages that are quoted 
(sensibly limited and mostly in verse) 
are given in tandem with translation 
and honest comments. He is not afraid 
to point to the unwieldy style of the 
originals, or at the other extreme to the 
vivid freshness of the language for the 
Russians when plays were created for 
the first time in (heir native tongue. 

Repeated challenges to prevailing 
views on early Russian drama enliven' 
the text, and provide some engaging 
footnotes, which on occasion are more 
fascinating than the account of the 
drama itself. This is especially so when 


Professor Karlinsky invites compari- 
son of assessments written at different 
periods of Soviet power, or when he 
writes sensibly on the misunderstnnd- 
ingof Russian writers by the West. 

This book makes a convincing case 
for the discarded plays of the early 
period and for their influential role iri 
the formation of the acknowledged 
classics. 


Cynthia Marsh 

Dr Marsh Is a lecturer in Slavonic 
studies at. the. University of Nottingham. 
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Going into 
residential 


care 


Home Truths: old people's homes and 
the outcome of care 
by Tim Booth 

Gower, £18.50 and £8.95 

ISBN 0 566 00975 7 and 00976 5 
Children's Homes 
by David Be fridge 

Blackwell, £16.50 and £7.50 
ISBN0631 14l367an d 141375 

100 ,Q "g. attitudes to homes for 
children ami old people hnve been 
excessively influenced by the general 
CTitique of institutions, of which 
Erving Goffman (1968) was the prime 
exponent. Although this literature has 
been valuable in drawing attention to 
the destructive elements in institution- 
al life, its impact has been so powerful 
emotionally that generations of stu- 
dents and teachers have viewed all 
such provision in a predominantly 
negative light. Furthermore, while a 
generic approach to the study of 
institutions Imparls much that is in- 
stinctive and enlightening, it should be 
balanced by an understanding of the 
particular needs of different client 
groups, which necessitate very diffe- 
rent regimes andpose different dilem- 
mas for staff. These studies by Tim 
Booth and David Berridge contribute 
to this understanding. 

In his survey of 175 old people's 
homes Booth sought to answer the 
questjops: Are the deleterious effects 
of residential care an inevitable feature 
of institutional life? Do some types of 
Institutional regime have more dSmae- 
ing effects than others? Do insfiiuifoft- 
al environments atiect different resi- 
dents In different ways? Hi* chosen 
mode of research provides 'a wide 
angle rather than a detailed close-up 
view of residents. 

He completed the Hist survey of 
6,947 residents (by means of question- 
naires completed by office rs in charge} 
in the spring of 1980. He repeated it 12 
niontlis later covering 7,0z4 residents 


flic respondents have not sought to 
present an artificially rosy view of their 
establishments. By adopting this ques- 
tionnaire method, Booth has been able 
to inquire about a very large number of 
residents in a large number of homes 
which increases the general reliability 
of statistical inference. Certainly his 
method seems appropriate to assessing 
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in the same homes and again the 
following year covering 691 residents. 
Booth found that a substantial number 
of elderly people In the homes were not 
so incapacitated os to require this form 
oE care; and that the burden of care on 
residential staff derived very largely 
from the demands of a minority of 
severely dependent residents. He also 
found that different types of regime 
had only a marginal effect on the 
functioning of residents. Regimes that 
allowed residents less freedom were no 
more likely to increase their de- 
pendency on others. 

The findings critically depend upon 
the utility and validity of the postal 
questionnaires. Recognizing the dan- 
gfixs this Booth has provided some 
verification of the reliability of the 
respondents. Certainly the candour 
and diversity of the responses support 
his view that, even in sensitive areas, 


dependency levels and has produced 
findings which challenge the conven- 
tional wisdom about the increasing 
dependency of the majority of old 
people in homes. 

On the question of the relationship 
or type of regime to the residents' 
dependency the methodology is more 
open to question. Booth has inquired 
only about the guality of care in the 
homes, not quality of life. He discus- 
ses. rather briefly, the difficulties of 
obtaining and assessing information 

5Sj?S f . r0m f fitoMly people about 
their levels of satisfaction. But there 
are other ways which he did nor try, 
such as structured observation and 
staff reporting. Old peoples' well- 
being is not identical to, or inseparable 
from, their level of dependency, mea- 

Praxis 
for social 
work 

Social Work and Social Philosophy: a 
guide for practice 

by Chris L. Clark with Stewart Asquith 
Routlcdge & Kegan Paul, £ 12.95 and 

ISBN 07100 06100and 9630 5 
The Essential Social Worker: a guide 
to positive practice, second edition 
by Mart In Darios 

Gower, £15.00 and £6.95 
ISBNP566 009854 and 00966 2 

It says much about the social work 

£as»v .S'* 

social work courses, this rich and 
complex territory is bypassed with only 
the most cursory of uncritical nods in 
the direction of such values as "respect 
for persons" or "client self-determina- 
tion . This is a sorry state of affairs and 
one which Chris Clark end Stewart 
Asquith, lecturers respectively in social 
JJ&rk social administration at 
Edinburgh University, have now 
attempted to redress, albeit with some- 
what mixed results. 

Social Work and Social Philosophy 
covers (or, more accurately, touches 
upon) n wide acreage of well-furrowed 

orminrl TKa onthw j . 


sured on concrete “objective" criteria, 
such as continence and mental alert- 
ness. Their response to the regime 
cannot, therefore, be inferred from 
their dependency level. The unique 
needs and wishes of individual resi- 
dents cannot emerge from a study such 
as this, nor is its methodology suffi- 
ciently sensitive or refined to provide 
definitive answers to the question - 
what differences do regimes make? 
Taken as a whole, this book is u rich 
source of pro vocative information and 
argument. The literature reviews of 
such issues as the assessment of de- 
pendency and institutional regimes arc 
quite excellent and will become stan- 
dard reading for professional students 
and researchers. 

David Berridge also sets out to 
explore an important (and neglected) 
of residential - the small 
childrens home, provided for children 
and young people whose career has not 
been defined as delinquent and who 
have not found themselves in the much 
researched “community homes with 
education (formerly approved 
schools), ft has long been a surprise to 


work, ;s a partial solution but the 
constraints of length are often frustra- 
tingly apparent. No discussion of soda] 
justice, for instance, which omits refer- 
ence to Hayek can be judged as 
adequate. Nor is it helpful to Confine 
Cranston s work on rights to a brief 
HE*; T Itmuss ’s treatment of 
“S®?/ 10 °- “ “nsptcuously absent. 

But if selectivity is inevitable the 
book s strenfiths are to be found where 
Its authors allow their own opinions to 

come to the fore, for example Soy 

offer a trenchant criticism of the code 

i*!”® d «»n up by the British 
Association of Social Workers, a docu- 

SM* “ uched in the language 
ofprofessional description rather than 
moral prescription, ^fails to nmuia. 


point where dilemmas specific to the 
practice of social work The!? 
response to this, and to social work’s 
more general failure to provide an 

Uc r 


argue that social work philosophy 
needs to overcome its traditional 
separation of the areas of morality, 
professional knowledge and practice 
and they suggest a number of basic 
pnnaples from which such a "praxis” 
could be achieved. 

Philosophy is so far from Martin 
Dayies s concerns in his revised edition 
of The Essential Social Worker as to be 
altogether ignored. Indeed Davies 
would no doubt be as sceptical of the 
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condescension, is that of adequately 
compressing such diverse concepts as 
il R® 1 * 0 * 1 flnd moral agency, rights, 
self-determination . paternalism and 
authority, moral anti political theory, 
professional ethics and ideology into a 
book of barely one hundred and 
twenty pages. Tlieir use ora thematic 

nnnrnDph mkUL » i . 
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approach, which traces moral and 
political problems from the sphere of 
the individual to that of the social and 
then back to the specific area of social 


The School and the University 
■ An International Perspective 

EDITED BY BURTON R. CLARK 

™. velum, analyses 'the aehool and the university' „ cross mucho f the 
world, concentrating on leading systems but ranging off into aome of the 
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sAooiihn aiid^the'fl ch ®f csplore thestructure of secondary 


highercducation and thVflow of makers w schools jan^erol^laMd 
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£27.50 Hardback 360pp 0-520-05423-7 
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me that so little research attention has 
focused upon these homes, which in 
1980 provided care for some 20,000 
children and young people, (it seems 
likely the number has fallen quite 
significantly in the past few years.) 

Berridge investigated twenty 
homes, spending a week in cadi. The 
book is a readable, useful account of 
residential care .it the present time 
Berridge deals with the characteristics 
or the children and young people - 
confirming, for example, the general 
trend towards increased numbers of 
adolescents in residential care and 
fewer young children. He discusses 
the staff world ”, drawing attention to 
the inadequacy of the present level of 
education and training. These, how- 
ever, arc familiar themes and the 
research throws little new light on 
them. His attempt to construct a 

W og y, w J ,hin broad group of 
children s homes is more useful. He 
suggests that there arc three types, 
the family group”, "the adolcsecm 
hostel , and J thc multi-purpose 
home , and (hat there are problems 
when children and young people are 


to social work as 
5 “ !“ at “oology and psychology. 

BLSlf- f»°k lacks an underlying 
philosophical basis; on the contrary ft 

SJSfL "St ol ? e 0011 cridcize ‘his 

scept cism there is no denying that 
social work can be perfectly well 

K ISed K Wl £° U ' formal reference to 
philosophy. Davies is concerned with 
2' d y. practice and the great 
sras- uncom Plicated boot; arc 
faJSi ^ pon a Professionally in- 
formed common sense and its insist- 

witWn^In 8 ^' 8 ! bc unde rstoi)d 
within a context of consensual politics 

and accepted definitions of sS 

rome wnT 11 the poli,jcal ideologies of 
not lo mention some of 

d petUer ' such insis toncc 
is likely to prove controversial. 

n„m?I ieS r ets °“ 1 ’ in P art * to debunk a 
number of social work myths, most 

!2SSr ant L° f which is ,he belief that 
social workers, whether in ihc guise of 


Uve for the client. ” This is refreshing 

« u ’ but “ no,> or at * casl 1,01 much 
change", then what? Davies's central 
argument is that the social work role is 
essentially one of “maintenance''. 
Through the exercise of control over 
deviant members (of society), the 
allocation of source slate resources and 
the provision of a wide range 


Violence 

within 

families 

The Politics of Child Abuse 
by Nigel Parton 
Macmillan, £20.00 and £6.95 
ISBN 0 333 36316 7 and 36317 5 

Nige! Parton’s book places child abuse 
m its political context. He docs this by 
tracing how society has come to con- 
ceive of child abuse as a problem and 
by anaiysmg the ways in which the 
definition of the problem has struc- 
tured developments in policy and prac- 
5? ,n ■ changmp political economy. In 
SSL*?.. 1 * b largely successful, 
although his suggestions for reformu- 
lating policy and practice are less 
convincing, 

TJe book provides the most com- 
prehensive account to date of the 
discovery and identification of child 
abuse and its consolidation in Britain 
“ * “F ial problem. Parton demons- 
trates the sectional interests, particu- 
"fythose of the National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
and segments of the medical profes- 

by i the P™* 85 and identi- 
fies the societal reaction to the case of 
Mam^JweUin 1973 as cSin 
establishing child abuse as a matter of 
pressing poUtical. professional^ Lid 
popular concern. Parton links these 
af™d, ntS lo f han g“ in the poUtic- 

neSSfo 1 ?!, P arUcuIar \ t »'e rise of the 
new ngbt. He suggests Uiat the Colwell 
case provided a focus for anxiety about 
a growth in violence, a decline in sodal 
disaphne and morality, a threat to 
I traditional family values and a growing 


disenchantment with state wclfnrc, 
including social workers. The vital role 
played bv the media is explored hut 
Parton does not establish precisely 
why this case attracted such exception- 
al publicity at this particular lime, 
when earlier child dealhs had passed 
almost unnoticed. 

In the course of this analysis Parton 
emphasizes the “moral panic" associ- 
ated with abuse and a style of child 
welfare practice, characterized by 
coercion and statutory measures of 
control. However not all would see 
developments in social work in the 
J97(Js as so uni-directional. Research 
by Dingwall and his colleagues re- 
yea led a preference for mw-cocrcivc 
^fnrention in child abuse (their so- 
railed rule of optimism") and several 
local authorities have developed 
strategics which try to keep children 
out of statutory care. 

Jm a . 1 criti quc of the conception of 
*' d ab «se a? disease. Parton demons- 
trates how little is known ahout the 
characteristics of abusers, the effica- 
cy of treatment or the possibilities of 
prevention and prediction. He refers 
to a wide range of research studies and 
one of the strengths of the book is its 
comprehensive bibliography. Parton is 
more sympathetic to a social structural 
analysis of the problem and he ex- 
plores both the greater incidence and 
detection of child abuse among poor 
fanuhes and the endemic nature of 
conflict, tension and violence in fami- 

His final chapter explores the 
of policy and practice in 
the light of this analysis. lie advocates 
a new form of relationship between the 
family and the state and collectivized 
chiid care m a socialist society, but 
[here is little indication of how such a 
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that, a primary prevention policy to 

tinner 6 CConoraic posi- 

tion Of clUkfreh and fatoiJiey isOTt. 


misplaced within these grouns 
Despite its utility, I w« 
appointed in Berridgc's book r«r ^ 
was difficult to see what he hadg^-J 
from living in the homes. One im 
ngincd that the choice of such™' 
research method would involve D ani 
cipiMit observation as well ns imJ' 
views, hill much of the mate rial in thfe 
book could have been obtained £ 
formal si ■ ml u red nilei views or ew! 
questionnaires. Despite references in 
the care taken m the formation of 
relationships we have no sense of th? 
researcher “being there" except in the 
i use studies of three individuals TTicre 
is no discussion of the dynamics nml 
interact tons in the homes and this is 
golden onpoi (unity missed. I can re. 
comment] the book as an introdiietorv 
text for those studying child care 
practice but as a piece of research it 
adds little lo pres ent knowledge. 

Olive Stevenson 

Olive Stevenson is professor of social 
mtrk studies at the University of Not- 
tingham. ■ 


of supportive strategies, the social 
worker contributes towards both the 
mamtenance of society and the 
maintenance of individuals in society" 
The implications of this thesis arc 
in the first place it emails 
that the legitimacy of day-io-day prac- 
not in the individual 
worker s belief in social justice or 
cgalitananism, hut in the political 

S?“5P .°f clccicd govern ments. 
Secondly it implies that authority and 
control arc as much the trails of social 
cure SS * ,C CXerc,se °‘ c *mipassioii and 

niriiSf'ilf 1 ,his - buckgrouiul Davies 
places the niyrtud functions of social 

s , lncll,d,n e work With the elderly 
?^bn n dicuppcd the development of 
interviewing skills, the use of child 
?h P LOn >munity work, 
ly er0 I e °!. pn,ch systoms, und much 
t he * ,dc i 5, P ,e Essential Social 
" ^ lear| y and cnllmsiastically 
argULd and should occupy a central 

iu!!_ ‘.-'."f? 1 *"' 1 ' ''outsc s concerxied w!irh 
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reinforced" Davies, with chnractciK- 
t c candour, advises that they “turn 
elsewhere for their shot of rcinfoi ce- 
ment; there tire many alternative social 
work writings (hat provide it in fid 
some measure." Alas 


David Dale 

Ihn-id Utile is ti social worker for 
Westminster ( 'try ( "ouncil. 

lined, including improved child benefit 
and more day care 
1 here is a case for ai lacking depriva- 
tion in poor fan ulies. I lowever u policy 
of preventing child abuse may not lie 
ihc most conuielliiig reason for so 
doing, especially since, despite their 
greater surveillance by welfare agen- 
cies, it uppears that child abuse, as 
conventionally and narrowly defined, 
occurs in only a minority of poor 
families. Pari of the problem is that 
Parton is not specific about what 
precisely he is , liming to prevent. He 
writes: "in attempting lo meet the 
needs of all children and families Bnd 
uni just the selected few we can bc 
more assured ihai we will he tackling 
the problem nt hand " Hut the whole 
burden of the earlier analysis is that 
there is nut one problem but several: 
the nudeur fumilv as a tonflid -prone 
institution, a greater likelihood of 
injury and barm to children in poor 
families; and a host of oilier ways in 
which society and its institutions abuse 
children which may Imj, but are nnl 
always, class- related. Policy prescrip- 
tions, especially preventative ones, 
reuuirc greater clarity about the nalure 
of the problems ami the objectives for 
change. 

Some will regard tills as a curitrover- 
siid book. Ii is informative and com- 


of a so cial problem. 

Christine Hailett 

Christine Halleit it lecturer in social 
pulley at the Univermy of Leicester. 

h^-ive pub* 
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[p* yearbook of Social Policy in 
Britain, edited by Maria Brenton and 
Catherine Jones. .- 
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Moments 
of true 
tragedy 


The Tragic Plane 
by H. A. Mason 

Clarendon Press; Oxford University 
Press, £17.50 
ISBN 019812843 6 


universe of the spirit. But supremo 
tragedy, the argument runs, Is not 
concerned with the destruction of 
aunlitics such us love nr trust , but with 
that of the bonds which hold society 
together, the links between hlnral- 
rdntions or king and .subject; three of 
the dramas which are eiled us embody- 
ing situations of supreme tragedy are 
Antigone, Oedipus Tyrannus and King 
Lear. 

Discussing the nature of the tragic 
act - Aristotle's hamartia (tragic error) 
- he submits that the Greeks through 
lack of an appropriate vocabulary 
portray the doer of the deed as at once 
accountable and not accountable. 


Chaucer’s 

plans 

The Textual Tradition of the 
Canterbury Tales 
by N.F. Blake 
Edward Arnold, £25 .00 
ISBN 071 3 1 64484 

Wc do not have Chaucer's aulo- 
graphed manuscript of the Canterbury 
Tates. Our earliest copies date from 
soon after his death in 1400. The 
manuscript used for standard texts of 
the poem is Ellesmere, a finely-pro- 
duced copy (the one with the portraits 
of the pilgrims), now in the Hunting- 
ton Library, California. In recent 
years, however, Henewrt, from the 
national Library of Wales, has been 
coming up fast on the rails, it may be 
up to ten years earlier than Ellesmere, 
its spelling and grammar arc probably 
close to Chaucer’s, and it is the 
copytext for Professor Blake's own 
edition of 1980 and for the new 
Variorum Chaucer. Ellesmere had 
already been subject to editorial im- 
provements; it contains a series of 
minor changes which result id a 
smoother text than HcngwrtV 
Blake's theory is that Chaucer kept 


H. A. Mason contributed a number of 
essays to Scrutiny and this unconven- 
tional and vigorously argued treatise 
on tragedy is the fruit of study, 
teaching und reflection carried on over 
many years. His inquiry parts com- 
pany from muny others at the very 
beginning, since lie claims that there is 
no definition of tragedy which enables 
the reader to distinguish which plays 
are truly tragic and which only nomi- 
nally so. We cannot reach the tragic, 
he contends, unless we have pre- 
imagined it: it can only be perceived if 
it rouses ideas already slumbering in 
the reader’s mind. 

This approach leads him to identify 
tragic situations in literature rather 
than complete works. Tragedy offers 
us transcendental truths, truths such as 
cannot be verified by ordinary experi- 
ence; “yet the most valuable moments 
in our deep response to tragedy are 
moments only’’ - hence we should not 
attempt to convert the tragic vision 
into a theological or metaphysical one. 
In particular he attacks the view that 
tragedy can be seen us the connected 
history of n literary genre, which had 
its roots in primitive ritual, first 
achieved artistic realization in the 
plays of Aeschylus, and thereafter 
evolved in increasingly sophisticated 
forms through Hnxi 'T~rJitiW d ■ 
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heresy imported mu» ihc literary 
-sphere through the influence of books 
■ such as The Origin of Species and The 
Golden Bough. 

It is in Homer's epics, he maintains, 
that we first find the capacity for 
creating tragic figures. Here and with 
the Greek tragedians wc see the Inter- 
*dwn of the numan with what could 
then be termed the divine, nnd now the 


Here the examples chosen are Macbeth 
and Sophocles's The Women of 
Trachis (in which Dcianeira unwitting- 
ly kills her husband), and the analogy- 
on the face of it surprising - is that the 
killer becomes the victim of a malig- 
nant invading power, which possesses 
his or her whole being. The great age 
of Greek tragedy coincided with a 
period when society was replacing a 
tribal with an individual framework of 
conduct, and it is arguable that Aristo- 
tle by attempting a rational definition 
of the hero’s responsibility shows him- 
self unable to picture what a tragic 
figure represented to his ancestors. 

The crucial chapter is that entitled 
“The Tragic Ena". This examines 
Aristotle's contention that a tragedy 
must embody a complete action (the 
bcginning-middle-end formula), and 
demands an end which is final, so that 
for the hero there can be no hereafter. 
This implies a clear distinction be- 
tween art and life, since the latter does 
not present us with such an abrupt 
cut-off of experience. Here Bradley is 
aptly quoted to the effect that the 
tragic world deals with no final reality, 
hut only part of it , which we consent to 
accept as the whole: the author con- 
cludes that llic essentially tragic ele- 
ment docs not run through a play like 
the core or a length of Brighton rock, 
but that the dramatist may sacrifice 
consistency of plot or psychological 
probability for the sake of locally 
intense dramatic impact, and hence 
that a tragedy, contrary to Aristote- 
lian doctrine, is not a complete organ- 


Writers 

stepping 

inward 


The Inner I: British literary 
autobiography of the twentieth century 

gjgSa 'Wr ■ , . 

Tlie current attiichmcnt to autobiogra- 
phy among practising writers, general 
readers and academic critics is not in 
doubt. Evidence ranges from the re- 
cent lament by the Marxist critic 
Edward Said thnt, inside and outside 
the academy, autobiography enjoys 
too much attention, through the regu- 
lar publication of episodes of I heir lives 
by senior writers such ns Grahnme 
Greene and Stephen Spender, to the 
recent success of Truth, Dare or Prom - 
Lie. a collection of women’s autobiog- 
raphies published hy Virago, whose 
original print run of 7.1HK) was ex- 
hausted within weeks of jmhlieation. 
Autobiography has even entered the 

S ites of that city of theory, Now Left 
ooks which has published the best of 
recent autobiographies, Ronald Fras- 
er’s In Search of a Past (Verso). That 
The Inner I is published by Faber, a 
noted publisher of modern literature, 
rather than by a specialized university 

K ress, is further evidence that auto- 
iography Is migrating from the 


his own working copy in a very untidy 
stale, with additions and revisions, on 
separate . sheets, and the whole in- 
securely' fastened together. At his 
death these papers became m&re wide- 


ly available and Hengwrt represents 
the first attempt to arrange the frag- 
ments into a sequence of tale-link-talc. 


Other early manuscripts produced 
other solutions. There Is no radical 
modification to any tale, and tales 
firmly slotted into groups are not 
moved, although the position of the 
groups may be. Gradually some of die 
finks between tales are expanded or 
adapted, marginal glosses citing 
sources or emphasizing moral passages 
are added (all these occur in Elles- 
mere). The Canon's Yeoman's Pro- 


logue and Tale and sometimes the Tale 
of Gamelyn are included to supply 
ups left by an unfinished tale. The 


detraction” appears at the end. 

This explanation is simpler than 
alternative theories. It removes the 
need to assume pre-publication of 
single tales in Chaucer's lifetime, for 
which there is no evidence. It has the 
great merit of concentrating on the 
textual tradition and avoiding the 
criterion of what is "Chaucerian". It 
deliberately raises several questions 
about Chaucer’s method of composi- 
tion. The collection looks unfinished, 
but it was known in Chaucer's lifetime, 
presumably by recitation. Did he have 
a masterplan - other than the pilgrlm- 


ism with an inevitable climax. The end 
of tragedy is not the most tragic 
moment because it is the end, but 
because of the unexpected visitation of 
a supervenient spirit, which may de- 
scend elsewhere; thus it is not present 
at the end of Macbeth, and it makes 
itself felt in the speeches of Cassandra 
long before the end of the 
Agamemnon. This argument culmin- 
ates in the paradox that wc may enter a 
universe ot infinite depth in a passage 
which, theatrically speaking, may 
occupy less than a minute. 

The" book is not helped by its 
Socrnlic mode of discourse, which 
buttonholes the reader and tnkes him 
through many digressions and back- 
trackings on an elaborate quest which 
defies any brief summary. This is a 
reductive study in the sense that it does 
not examine the strikingly different 
and idiosyncratic literary forms which 
tragedians have adopted down the 


ages, nor the contribution of poetry to 
the medium. The approach suggests at 
times that of a metallurgist: tragedy is 


chapters widen the discussion and are 
devoted, respectively, to autobiog- 
raphies which emphasize Ihc centrality 
of “spiritual vision” und those which 
point to the dialectic between self and 
history. Autobiugruphers discussed in 
(his second section include Edmund 
Gosse, Robert Graves, John Cowpcr 
Powys and John Osborne. 

In an argument which employs 
psychological and sometimes psycho- 
analytic vocabulary and which 
emphasizes subjectivity and the un- 
conscious, the virtual absence of dis- 
cussion of any autobiographies by 
women and the neglect of gender as a 


age? Were the tales composed with a 
teller in mind or was the already- 
written tale latef assigned to a particu- 
lar pilgrim? Or - heresy - did someone 
else revise parts of what he had written 
sufficiently well to make it sound 
Chaucerian? Was there a circle of 
scribes sufficiently knowledgeable ab- 
out Chaucer's works and the condition 
in which he left them? 

The going becomes harder in those 
chapters where Blake discusses some 
early manuscripts which are dearly 
non-starters in the competition for (he 
choice of copytext. What he is doing, 
however, is to lay out a picture of how 
the text developed and for that we 
need all the evidence dearly and 
scrupulously presented. I am now fully 
convinced or the primacy of Hengwrt. 
Gamelyn can go: it is in a semi- 
alliterative rhymed metre and not fully 
assimilated into the plan. The Canon's 
Yeoman's Prologue and Tale continue 
to bother me. It is suggested that (hey 
were in process of composition but 
were not finished in time for inclusion 
in Hengwrt. Were these Chaucerian 
imitators as good as' (fan? 


S. S. Hussey . 

S. S. Hussey Is professor of English 
language and medieval literature at the 
University of Lancaster.- 
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analysed like a piece of quartz in which 
the concentrations of precious metal 
are tracked and identified rather than 
the structure studied as a whole. But it 
is a consistently stimulating inquiry, 
which shakes up many received ideas 
on the subject. 

Ian Scott- Kilvert 

/mi Scott-Kilvert was formerly director 
of literature at the British Council. 


periphery towards the centre of con- 
temporary literary life. 

In The Inner f, the first study 
devoted exclusively to 20th-century 
British literary autobiography, Brian 
Finney has sensibly sought a middle 
ground between an exhaustive account 
of a very small number of works and a 
general survey. He writes about just 
under thirty works, a welcome breadth 
of reference, in elaborating his general 
argument. For him, subjective auto- 
biography, that in which attention is 

fwiiirf ' 

Truth", the first o[ the two sections. 
IniciTugiticH the c piste mologtcal slums 
of autobiography, its interplay with 
fiction, showing how even (hose auto- 
biographies which most explicitly offer 
themselves as transcriptions of rcnlity 
are shaped by literary forms and 
conventions. U lu Search of Identity", 
Ihc second section, maps sonic of the 
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Evelyn Waugh with his unsmiling famlliy at Combe Florey, 1960; a 
picture from Harold Oxbury’s Great Britons: twentieth-century lives 
(Oxford University Press, £14.95). 


determinant of subjectivity and of 
writing arc startling. Although Freud 
is referred to, there is no awareness of 
what he discussed: the different 
p5ychoscxual development of male 
and female children. Chapters devoted 
to childhood and to parents nnd chil- 
dren draw simply on the autobiog- 
raphies of men. 

If subjectivity is one of the organiz- 
ing principles of the argument, ^liter- 
ary' 1 as the subtitle of the book shows is 
the other. For Brian Finney, a literary 

canirc 

ideniifii-d, but an autobiography writ- 
ten by a novelist, poet or pluywright. 
His distinction is between literary 
autobiographies and autobiographies 
which arc "important personal con- 
tributions to social, political and milit- 
ary history". Tills severe distinction 
means that even though the autobiog- 
raphies of Arthur Koestler and 
Stephan Spender arc discussed in a 
chapter called “Seif and History", 
there is no serious awareness of their 


relationship to n wider cultural and 
political history and no grasp of their 
ideological implications. Published at 


the height of the cold war by Hamish 
Hamilton, publisher of The God That 
Failed anu an advocate of better 
Anglo-American relations, Kaestler's 
anu Spender’s autobiographies are two 
of the numerous autobiographies writ- 
ten around that time oy male ex- 
communists. What belter literary form 
could there be for the ex-communist 
who wished to celebrate the English 
liberal belief in the autonomy of the 
individual and to denounce what he 
understood ns the communist denial of 

.i. rim •Mgnwy-of.tha-solf? ■ 

The history in which autobiog- 
raphies arc written as well ns the 
subjectivity articulated within them 
are more complex matters titan The 
Inner I allows. Brian Finney has writ- 
ten a lurid and accessible study which 
will serve as an introduction to its 
subject, but which leaves too many of 
the important questions it raises un- 
satisfactorily answered. 

P hilip Dodd 

Philip Dodd is lecturer In English at the 
University of Leicester. 


NEW SCIENCE TITLES FROM CHICAGO 

Nucleosynthesis 
Challenges and New Developments 
EDITED BY W. DAVID ARNETT & JAMES W. TRURAN 
Nucleosynthesis makes available tlie research presented at a symposium ai 
Yerkes Observatory In 1 983. The contributors to the volume explore various 
aspects p l the physics of atomic nuclei, the ways In which nuclei are syn- 
thesized or altered by nuclear reactions In stars, and the various Implications of 
these processes. 

£30.50 Cloth 320pp 0-226412787-2; £15.25 Paper 0-226-P2788-0' 

The Ttingara Frog 

A Study in Sexiial Selection and Communication 

MICHAEL J. RYAN 

In The TOngara Frog, the most detailed single study available Ot frogs and their 
reproductive behaviour. Michael K Ryan demonstrates the interplay of sexual 
and natural selection, using techniques from ethology, behavioural ecology, 
sensory physiology, physiological ecology and theoretical population 
genetics. 

£27.95 Cloth 224pp Ulus 0-226-73228-2; £12.75 Paper 0-226-73229-0 

From Maxwell to Microphysics 

Aspects of Electromagnetic Theory in Lhe Last Quarter 
of the Nineteenth Century 
JED Z. BUCHWALD 

Recounting a great transition In the history of physics, Buchwald shows how 
British field theory of the late nineteenth century, dominated by the work of 
James Clerk Maxwell, gave way lo theoretical premises about the microslruc- 
ture of matter based an the concept of the electron. 

January £59.50 Cloth 384pplllus. 0-226-07882-5 

Genetic Perspectives in Biology and Medicine 

Edited by EDWARD D. GARBER 

During the last quarter of this century, dramatic and important developments 
have been made in genetics and evolutionary biology. This book gives the 
reader a rare opportunity to learn about the research from the un ique perspec- ‘ 
tlve of the researchers themselves. 

January £25 . 50 Cloth 500pp0-226-2821 5-5; £10. 25 PaperO-226-2821 6-3 
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A diet 
of worms 


Gulls end Plovers: Ihe ecology and 
behaviour of mfced*spcclcs feeding 
groups. 

by C. J. Barnard and D. B. A. 
Thompson 
Croom Helm, £25 .00 
ISBNO 7099 32308 

Flocks of lapwings, accompanied by 
black-headea gulls and sometimes by 


'.Ml \ i» i s 


golden plovers, are a familiar sight on 
winter pastures throughout Britain. It 
might easily be assumed that these 
hirds spread out haphazardly across 
the fields and forage peacefully on an 
abundant source oT their invertebrate 


l across 
ly on an 


food. As this impressively detailed 
book shows, however, this apparently 
idyllic scene is in rcBlity one of struggle 
and exploitation, with the individual 
birds facing a number of critical prob- 
lems of survival. 


pastures where they feed tnninly on 
earthworms supplemented by insects 
and other invertebrates, particularly in 
autumn and spring. Golden plover are 
upland breeders whose range extends 
further north Into Scandinavia and the 
Soviet Union. Many winter in Britain, 
where they join lapwings and the 
predominantly inland black-headed 
gull in mixed flocks on temporary and 
permanent pasture. 

Within the range of Helds available, 
the birds are highly selective - choos- 
ing the pastures with the highest and 
most predictable densities of worms. 
Within fields, patches where worms 
arc more abundant are also clearly 
preferred. Exactly how this selection is 
achieved is not known in detail, but 
lapwings alone seem to respond direct- 
ly to some environmental cue; golden 
plovers then seem to use the presence 
of lapwings to indicate good feeding 
areas and the golden plovers in turn are 
followed to the feeding sites by black- 
headed gulls, 

The authors use the feeding birds to 
lest theoretical optimal diet models, 
which predict the selection of the most 
profitable prey - that is, the size-class 
which provides the greatest intake of 
energy or nutrients Tn relation to the 
time and effort expended in their 
capture and handling. Large worms 
obviously contain radie energy than 
small ones, but this advantage is offset 
by their being less abundant, deeper in 
the soil, more difficult to extract and 
more likely to be stolen by otbeT birds. 
As a result, small to intermediate 
worms are predicted to be the most 
profitable; and these are Indeed the 
sizes most commonly selected by the 
birds from the sizes available to them. 


However, as in most tests of prey 
selection models, the quantitative fit 
between prediction and observation is 


not exact: birds take a much wider 
range of sizes than would be expected 
if they were to select only the most 
profitable sizes. They also continue to 














This study of sun spots was drawn by A. Klrcher in Physica Sacra 
1665. His drawings can be used to determine the differential rotation 
of the sun in the 17th century: no difference is discernible from the 
present rotation. The picture Is reproduced in Herbert Friedman’s 
Sun and Earth (Freeman, £15.95). 


take unprofitable worms even when as to hide their prey. The Bulls’ 
profitable ones are abundant, a further relationship with the plovers, how- 
departure from the predictions of the ever, is not entirely exploitative: be- 
model which the authors ascribe to cause they are continually scanning for 
problems in prey recognition and to victims, they are more vigilant than 
P”*!*" ? re j cren 5“ ~ lhu * foUowing an their host species and are therefore 
established tradition of ad hoc ex- more likely to respond to approaching 
plana t Ions for lack of fit rather than a predators. The plovers clearly use the 
5rE l S25uL r * jeel 0,1 and rca PP rai ' M > gulkasind.cators of potential danger. 

By careful measurement -of food kleptoparasiiism. 

intake under different environmental Tbo book - IbuK r^v^au « 
and social conditions, the authors are plex set of ihtentctrcir^ al 

able to calculate energy budgets for the first sight might seem to be a simple 

plovers and find that they are some- situation. The details, however, are 

times unBble to meet their require- carefiilly explored in a logical sequ- 

ments by day and are forced to con- ence, which is placed in the context of 

tinue feeding into the night. Similar the functional significance of flocking 

calculations allow prediction of flock in an extensive review in the first 

dynamics by suggesting when it would chapter. Although the ideas, findings 

be profitable for Individual birds to ana conclusions are expressed clearly 

join or leave a flock so as to maximize and simply so hs to be accessible to the 

their food intake. Aggression between general reader, the book is intended 

birds is an important factor in reducing mainly for the specialist . Moreover, as 

feeding rates, especially in high-densf- it is very much a report on one 

ty groups on parts of fields with high particular study , it has the stylo of an 

densities of worms. extended scientific paper: many of the 

The role of black-headed gulls In the data represented (perhaps Inevitably) 

mixed flocks is given speciafaltentlon, as large tables giving matrices of 
as these birds rarely search for their partial correlation coefficients and re- 
own worms but live by kleptoparasit- suits of multiple regression analyses, 
ism - by stealing food from plovers, which are likely to be familiar only to 

Lapwings, however, are the preferred the professional scientist. For 

victims, probably because they seem teachers, researchers and students in 
less able to detect approaching gulls behavioural ecology, however, it 
and are less agile than golden plovers should be required reading, 
when being chased. The plovers 
understandably take a number of I “ 

countermeasures against gull attack, Ian PatterSOD 

by moving away from them, forcing 

gulls to shirt position frequently and by lan Patterson is senior lecturer in 
turning their backs on nearby gulls so zoology at the University of Aberdeen. 


suits of multiple regression analyses, 
which are likely to be familiar only to 
the professional scientist. For 


teacheis, researchers and students in 
behavioural ecology, however, It 
should be required reading. 

Ian Patterson 

Ian Patterson is senior lecturer in 
zoology at the University of Aberdeen. 
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. The Brain 
_ j &. Machine 

,-C> ^'1 The Development of 

///’A, Neurophysiological 

\ j is**' Thought 

I', /s, v f ’ MAKC JEANNEROD 

V/fc. Drawing upon the many 

h ( ^ disciplines that have 

[ jl ’rs V contributed to brain 

■/A'-V-/ ■ - research - anatomy, 

—s — 1 — -i physiology, clinical 

neurology, psychology, 

psychiatry - Marc Jeannerod traces three centuries of ideas 
about movement and the brain. His critique of neural 
science takes into account the work of thinkers ranging 
from Descartes and Willis to Held, Hubei and Wiesel, 

Piaget and Chomsky, and demonstrates that the 'brain- 
movement problem’ is the essential paradigm of the 'brain- 
mind problem’. Jeannerod advances a view of the neural 
organisation of movement that has far-reaching 
implications for psychology and all neural sciences. 

£14.60 Hardback, I92pp 0-674-08047-6 

(08671 

H arvard 

UNIVERSITY PRESS 126 Buckingham lPilice Road London SWI W 9SD 


Limestone 

landscapes 


Karat Geomorphology 
byj. N. Jennings 
Blackwell. £27.50and£9.50 
ISBN 0631 1403lXand 140328 
Limestone Geomor phology 
by Stephen TrodgUl 
Longman, £12.95 
ISBN 0 582 3001 1 8 

Limestones form some of our most 
spectacular scenery and form the basis 
of many national parks, both home 
and abroad - notably the Yorkshire 
Dales and the Peak District in Brituin 
and the recently designated Guniing 
Mulu National Park in Sarawak, the 
scene of the discovery of the world’s 
largest caverns and pussnges. Bure 
limestone cliffs, gorges, dulcs. caves, 
clints and grykes, sink holes, springs, 
dry valleys, potholes, disappearing 
rivers ana many other features attract 
our interest. But why arc these fea- 
tures so different from those de- 
veloped oo other rock types? This is 
what has inspired these two authors, 
who have presented us with com- 
plementary texts in a field where there 
are few definitive books. Their 
approaches, however, ore rather diffe- 
rent. 

Joseph Jennings, whose book is a 
rewritten and expanded version of his 
seminal Karat published in Australia in 
1971, died in the final stages of com- 
pilation. His book, which was pre- 
pared forpublication by Peter Bull and 
Andrew uoudie, is a fitting memorial 
to the doyen of karst studies. A 
Yorkshircman who emigrated in the 
middle 1950s, he had visited most of 
the great limestone areas of the world - 
from southern China to the Rocky 
Mountains, New Zeeland to the York- 
shire Dales, the French Causses, and 
the Nullarbor Plain of southern Au- 
stralia - from which he derives many of 
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nature of karst (and an odd early 
digression into pseudo-karst), he sur- 
veys the characteristics of carbonate 
rocks from soft chalk to the hard 
Palaeozoic limestones of the Pennine's, 
to marbles and dolomites. Briefly, lie 
discusses porosity, permeability, 
minor tectonic features, and physical 
strength: how, for example, dues the 
roof span of Sarawak Chamber at 7(Hi 
by 4(x! metres stay up without support? 
He then outlines the critical karst 
processes of solution and corrosion, 
subsidence and collapso in a chapter of 
only 14 pages. 

Karat drainage systems arc discus- 
sed more fully, particularly with refer- 
ence to China, where large popula- 
tions live entirely on limestones - with 
increasing complications for engineer- 
ing and water supply as the Chinese 
become more industrialized. The fol- 


lowing chapter on weathering proces- 
ses In karst terrains and the resultant 
landforms is somewhat unbalanced 
with 14 pages on dolines (the surface 
depressions often known incorrectly as 
sink holes, swallows and so on), and 
only two pages on tower karst. This 
latter gives rise to spectacular scenery 


The world 
about us 


The Cambridge Guide to the Materia] 
World 

by Rodney Cotterill 
Cambridge University Press, £1 7.50 
1SBN0521 246407 

One of the things which scientists 
occasionally worry about is the rate at 
which knowledge is expanding. Alvin 
Toffler has popularized this concern in 
Future Shock, quoting Robert Hilliard 
as saying "by the time a child born 
today is fifty years old . . . 97% of 
everything known in the world will 
have been learned since he was born.” 
If this is remotely near the truth, will it 
not soon be impossible for one man to 
grasp the breadth of the topics we cal] 
science? Not yet. After several delight- 
ful hours with Rodney CotteriU’s Cam- 
bridge Guide to the Material World, I 
can confirm that at least one polymath 
survives. 

Professor Cotterill has understood, 
belter than most, the world of differ- 


ence between “material" and “mate- 
rials”, for he explores the whole of 
matter, not just those materials which 
are treated (or even merely men- 
tioned) in courses called "materials 
science”. Thus, we find chapters on 
water as well as metals, on plants as 
well as crystals, and on animals as well 
as glasses. Throughout the text, the 
emphasis is on the atomic and molecu- 
lar structure of the world about us, yet 
the examples selected for illustration 
are both familiar and diverse. Who 
would think to point out that the 
colours of red and blue bricks and 
arterial and venous blood arc all 
caused by Iron? Cotterill also reminds 
us that liquid crystal displays (on the 
front panels of hf-fi systems, for exam- 
ple) are not very new, as they have 
been worn by brightly coloured insects 
for thousands of yean. And his homely 
examples of devitrification (the trans- 
formation from the glassy to (he crys- 
talline state) is that old toffee turns 
into fudge. Cotterill himself, however, 
has fudged very little. In every instance 
where t am competent to check him, 
he Is both accurate and remarkably up ■ 
to date. 

Cotterill. points out the essential 
unity of the natural world, wherein 
everything is composed of a mere 


in tropical and sub-tropical regions 
well known from the weird landscapes 
of old Chinese paintings. ^ 

In the two chapters on caves and 
their deposits (stalactites, stalagmites 
nnd flowstonc) Jennings highlights the’ 
important topics of uranium-series 
during nnd of palucocnvironinenraJ 
history interpreted from dates, oxygen 
isotopes and pnlacmnugnclic studies 
The hook concludes with chapters on 
the significance of geologjcnl struc- 
ture. climate and historical geomor- 
phology. In all, Jennings has given us a 
very reudnhle book, which has the 
hallmark of a pood teacher: he makes 
us stop and flunk m frequent intervals 
und provides the basis for further study 
(the bibliography runs to 29 pages) 
Stephen Trudgill takes u different 
viewpoint; he goes back to basic 
concepts anti focuses on recent work 
on gcomorpliologic.il processes as ap- 
plied to limestone landscapes. At the 
same lime, he prcsi-nis clear defini- 
tions (indeed, he redefines many 
loosely-used terms) and classifica- 
tions. Wherever possible, he uses 

a unntitative evidence to support his 
eductions. Equations, graphs and 
diagrams abound; hut in most cases the 

J iicturcs spenk louder than words. Like 
ennings, Trudgill first looks at car- 
bonate rocks (a more accurate term 
than “limestone'', ns a rock with 75 per 
cent carbonate can still have very little 
“lime” in its constitution) and the 
crosional processes which act on them. 
Strangely, however, ho returns to 
“limestone dissolution" to emphasize 
that the process is rcully one of 
culcarcous rocks dissolving in u solu- 
tion containing carbon dioxide and its 
hydrous combinations. 

The parts played by mixing solutions 
of different strengths, bv the oxidation 
of sulphides in rocks to' provide acids 
and by the oxidation of organic i mile- 
rials brought in by pcrcoluting waters, 
arc cnrefujly evaluated. Other proces- 
ses of significance here are dissocial ion 
of molecules, the rate of reaction und 
mass transfer, and lithnloglcnl und 
biological effects - the many controls 
on these processes liuhle to occur in 
limestone areas form a sepnrate chap- 
ter. Trin Ipill (lien applies The results of 
julussic aspccis of 

depressions, and the dissected coralC 


examination of process am! form hi 
fluvial ami coastal limestone land- 
scapes; hut glacial, arid and high 
altitude karsts get short shrift. 

Throughout, there is a rniiccnt ra- 
tion on quaiKiialivc .studies. Indeed, 
we arc encouraged to think in terms of 
checking empirical concepts by careful 
measurement, or even of tfesigmnc 
experiments to test hypotheses. Trud- 
gill’s approach is thus "scientific” us 
opposed to Jennings’s "geographic". 
He provides us with sonic appendices 
on analytical methods (some u little 
outdated) und nine pnges of bib- 
liography. 

Both these books should be on the 
shelves of anyone interested in lime- 
stones, their landforms, caves and 
underground water. 

Trevor Ford 

Trevor Ford is senior lecturer in geolo- 
gy at the University of l.cn ester. 


handful of common elements. As na- 
ture is unaware of the boundaries 
between scientific disciplines, he ex- 
plores many of the demarcation zones. 
He resists the temptation however, to 
label whole chapters with buzzwords 
of the 1970* ana 1980s (no “semicon- 
ductors" or "molecular biology" here) 
and treats so many of these interfacial 
topics as part of ine continuum of the 
material world. 

There are some problems associated 
with the very success of CotteriUs 
achievement. He describes his book as 
a self-contained review for the nun* 
specialist and has separated all mathe- 
matical material, most of the chemistry 
and all the colour illustration* from toe 
main text. Thus, although the text u 
beautifully written, it preseols in- 
formation and concepts at an incredi- 
ble density and must perforce be taken 
slowly. Most university science depart- 
ments, however, would be quite happy 
if their incoming students understood 
only the contents of these few hundred 
pages (plus a Uule calculus). _ 

Peter Goodhew 

Peter Goodhew is reader and director 
of the Mlcrostructural Studies Unit at 
the University of Surrey. 
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One In Five: the assessment and 
incidence of special educational needs 
by Paul Croll and Diana Moses 
Routlcdge & Kegan Paul, £12.95 
ISBN07102 03225 
Schools, Pupils and Special 
Educational Needs 
by David Galloway 
Croom Helm, £14.95 and £6.95 
ISBN 07099 1 1602 and 1 175 0 

Many of the hopes and expectations 
raised by ihe recommendations of the 
Wamock Committee in 1978 relating 
to children with special needs arc still 
far from fulfilment. Nevertheless, the 
Wamock Report, followed by the 
Education Act of 1981. has certainly 
heightened general awareness of the 
issues involved in educating children 
with a wide ranee of difficulties and 
disabilities. In tneir different ways. 
One in Five and Schools, Pupils and 
Special Educational Needs are both 
valuable contributions to our under- 
standing of these issues. One in Five is 
essentially r scholarly work aimed at 
reporting the results of a major re- 
search project as objectively as possi- 
ble, wnile David Galloway’s book, 
though drawing on a variety of re- 
search studies, is much more of a 
personal statement of strongly-held 
views on current policies and practices 
in assessing, placing and teaching chil- 
dren with special needs. 

However, the two books have much 
in common, including a desire to show 
the complexities behind the now 
accepted concept of special education- 
al needs, a focus on cUldrcn 

ino |nm(no nr hrihaviolip*! difficulties ■ 
sory or pnysiail ininuiciins, and a 


concern for the perceptions and roles 
of mainstream teachers In relation to 
special needs. Both books see teachers 
in ordinary classes as key figures in 
special educational treatment, but 
both emphasize that local education 
authorities still tend to give attention 
to the 2 per cent of children traditional- 
ly the concern of special education 
rather than to the larger group (up to 
20 per cent) considered By the War- 
nock Committee to have special edu- 
cational needs capable of being met in 
the ordinary classroom. 

In One in Five, Croll and Moses give 
an account of a research project car- 
ried out by a team based in the school S 
of education at the University of E 
Leicester and supported by a grant 
from the Department of Education 
and Science. The project explored the 
ways in which junior schoul teachers 
identified educational needs and the 
methods of assessment they used. The 
sample was a substantial one, consist- 
ing of 428 class teachers. 61 head 
teachers and 37 remedial teachers in 61 
schools in 10 l.e.a.s. in England. It is a 
credit to the research team that they 
chose to interview all the teachers 
personally rather than to use written 
questionnaires, likely to produce a 
very much poorer response, and that, 
additionally, they conducted a detailed 
observational study in 34 second-year 
classes in two of the l.e.a.s included in 
the original sample. In writing this 
book. Croll and Moses have justifiably 
opted for concentrating on presenting 
tneir findings rather than on the tech- 
nical aspects of their investigation, 
which are briefly discussed in the 
appendix. They interpret these find- 
ings carefully, but more or less confine 
their personal views to this interpreta- 
tion, only briefly spelling out some of 
the implications for practice. This 
approach has resulted in a coherent 
and readable work, if one which some 
teachers may find unexciting. 

The book is closely packed with 
dearly tabulated data, which add to 
our limited knowledge of children with 
special needs in the age-range studied, 
and I can only highlight some of the 
many findings of Interest. Nearly 19 

tiohul needs ,‘wii h alunii’i wire iiTinuiiy 



A “ragged" school in London, 1853. A picture from Alan Bullock’s 
The Humanist Tradition in the West (Thames and Hudson, £14.00). 


boys identified as girls. Incidence 
varies among schools, but all schools 
have children requiring some special 
attention. Teachers’ attitudes towards 
integration arc relatively favourable, 
particularly towards children with 
physical and sensory handicaps. To a 
predominant extent, teachers explain 
special educational needs in terms of 
tnc child’s innate qualities And the 
characteristics of the parents and the 
home, pitying little rcgBrd to features 
of the child’s educational context such 
as the quality and nature of the 
teaching methods used. Teachers 
spend much time in testing and assess- 
ment in junior classrooms, but not 
always to good effect. 

Over hut! of the pupils nominated by 
their tcnchcrs as having special needs 
receive some sort of special help, but a 
substantial number of tlic identified 
pupils were not getting the help they 
required. Despite the avnilahllity of 
assistance from l.c.a. support sc vices, 
the leacher in the ordinury classroom 
remains largely isolated, and special 
needs are still largely met from the 
school’s own resources. Indeed, many 
mainstream teachers consider that 
meeting special needs is their responsi- 

1 

quutcly. Few junior class touchers hiul 
had liny training even in v\tc touching of 


reading, let alone in coping with a wide 
variety of special needs, and, surpri- 
singly, the remedial teachers in the 
sample were no more likely than either 
class or head teachcra to have received 
specialist training. Croll and Moses 
urge that increased attention should be 
given to improving teachers' assess- 
ment and recording techniques, and in 
his foreword Gerald Bcmbaum 
emphasizes that in the tight of tlic close 
association between poor reading per- 
formance and Ihe nomination of a 
child as having special educational 
needs, a determined effort should be 
made la improve the teaching of 
reading in schools. 

Schools, Pupils and Special Educa- 
tional Needs is particularly concerned 
to show that most children with gener- 
al nnd specific learning difficulties or 
behaviour problems ought not to he 
placed in special schools or even 
special classes within ordi nut y schools , 
since segregated provision may as 
frequently creme special needs as meet 
them. Galloway emphasizes that a 
child with special needs should be seen 
as a teaching problem rather than us 
having a learning or behaviour prob- 
lem, and that there is no point in 

penetrating analysis of the anomalies 
of the lUKl Education Act, providing 


as it docs easy escape routes for those 
authorities and schools moving reluc- 
tantly towards increased integration, 
but he acknowledges that (he Act 
provides a framework for far-reaching 
changes. Galloway also underlines the 
importance of teachers’ attitudes and 
behaviour towards pupils with learning 
difficulties, as well as of school policy 
and organization, curriculum content 
and in-service training and support for 
teachcra. The research reported in 
One in Five, in indicating the extent to 
which teach ers tend to minimize the 
school's role in the causation of special 
needs, lends support to his basic 
argument. 

Galloway knowledgeably explores 
the realities behind much of the ver- 
biage, bureaucracy and forma! proce- 
dures associated with special educa- 
tion. While often supporting his argu- 
ments by reference to empirical stu- 
dies, he admits that research seldom 
provides tidy answers to complex ques- 
tions, Many of the points he makes are 
convincing enough, but it is unfortun- 
ate that, in spite of his obvious desire 
to present a balanced case, the book 
emerges as mainly negative in tone. 
This might have been avoided had 
Galloway given more credit to the 
work of special schools and classes in 
catering for the rejects of the schoo) 
system, and if he nad provided more 
concrete examples of practices illus- 
trating haw schools can cope with 
severe- problems of learning und be- 
haviour without recourse to any form 
of segregated provision. 

These two books arc relevant to all 
concerned with meeting special educa- 
tional needs, nnd will repay careful 
reading. Because they present a pic- 
ture of the current scene rather than 
discuss in detail how teachers might act 


discuss in detail how teachers might act 
in specific situations, both books are 
likely to be of greater interest to 
administrators, advisers and course 
tutors than to practising teachers. 
However, it will be a great pity if they 
arc not also read by class teachers ana 
head teachers in ordinary schools. 

Maurice Chazan 

Maurice Chtizan is emeritus professor 
of education tit Unrvcrsitv College 
Swansea. 


SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 

RACISM, EDUCATION AND 
THE STATE 

Birry Trviyni, Sunderland Pulyiuhnic, unit Jenny Williams, 
WuUv rl wmpiDii H, il y i ethnic 

Thti book argues dial die present approach to multicultural 
education does not go far enough. Racial issues hi education 
should he explicit; curricula specially designed fur minority 
rjosl gnnips dimild Ik encouraged .ind dear policies tomm- 
ler mumii dmulil he I ■ mi ml air. 1 


£14.95 hi 4 
16.94 pld 
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EDUCATION AND SOCIAL 
CHANGE 

Edited by Len Barton, Bristol Polytechnic, and Stephen 
Walker, Newman College, Birmingham 

Thu hook argues that change m ihe education system is bound 
up closely with wider social and political changes, and in this 
IJghi considers issues such as teacher assessment policy and the 
control of educational policy. 

CI9.4S hbk 0-7099.3904-3 272 pages October 198} 


SOCIOLOGICAL 
INTERPRETATIONS 
OF EDUCATION 

David B lac kJ edge and Barry Hum, University of Leeds 

This book provides a clear introduction to the sociology of 
education by examining three main perspectives; the Durkhd- 
mian and Functionalist, the Mtntist and the Interpretive. The 
most important writers wi thin each perspective are analysed an 
u io encourage the student to consider the discipline's rele- 
vance to i be educational system. 

£17.9} hbk 0-7099-0647-1 368 pages 
£ 8.95 pbk 0-7099-0676-3 Sept 198$ 


CULTURAL IDENTITY AND 
EDUCATIONAL POLICY 

Edited by Colin Brock, University of Hull, and Witold 
Tulaslewicz, Cambridge University 
This book examines the problems which arise when educa- 
tional policy fails tu cater correctly for cultural needs. It dis- 
cusses both policies designed for ethnic minorities and policies 
aimed at effecting far-reaching societal and cultural change. 
£19.9} hbk 0-7099-3 245 -6 J6S pages August 1985 


POLITICS OF TEACHER 
UNIONISM: International 
Perspectives 

Edited by Martin Lawn. W'othiU College, Birmingham 
This bterh reviews many key issues concerned with tearbtr 
unionism and the content and process of union tcurirics in 
many countries throughout the world. 

£17.95 hbk 0-7CA9-I69&-S 320 pages April 198} 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
LIFELONG EDUCATION AND 
INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 

UitoreUelpi, UNESCO 

This book It a powerful naicnicnt of the purpose nnd vigour 
auaiaining lifelong education by one of the major International 
authorities in the field, fi argues that lifelong education has a 
vim] part to play In the fostering uf International political 
undemanding. 

CI/.IMM 0 nm-lix* Il U \ |U|y. VvHinlii l ,| KV 


ADULT EDUCATION IN 
CHINA 

Edited by Carman St. John Hunter and Martha McKee 
Keehn, International Council for Adult Education, Toronto, 
Canada 

Based on the extensive visits to China by two teams from the 
ICAB, this book, published In association with the ICAE, 
examines how the Chinese ate coping with the enormous 
challenge of continuing adult education. 

£1-4.95 bbk 0-709M721-0 1 60 pages January 1985 


COMBATTING POVERTY 1 
THROUGH • 1 

ADULT EDUCATION: National 
Development Strategies 

Edited by Chris Duke, Warwick University 
This volume, published in association with the ICAB, exam- 
ines attempts to reduce poverty in different African, Asian and 
Lado American countries, by means of national adult educa- 
tional programmes. 

£17.93 bbk 6-7099- 0861-X 224 pages January 1985 


THE FRENCH EDUCATION 
SYSTEM 

H.D. Lewis, Matlock College or Higher Education 
This book provides an overview of the French Education 
System. Il lookiat the uniqueness of the system by virtue ofiti 
centralised nature, multiplicity nf inspectors and its emphasis 
on nursery/primary schools, as well as its development since 
ihe start of the Dftb Republic in 1938. 

£16.95 bbk 0-70991683-3 »8 pages November 1985 


EDUCATION IN LATIN 
AMERICA 

Edited by Colin Brock, University of Hull, and Hugh Lawlar, 
Nonlagton College, Kent 

This book piocma aasroprehtoaivt tunty of the cuit«u rule 
of education in Latin America. It icviewa the nature of educa- 
tion syslems and the content of courses in the major countries. 
£17.95 hbk 0-7 099*3 27 J. I 256 pages May 1985 


PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION 
IN THE ARAB WORLD 

Hiula Nashlf, University College of lUiKntkiJi, Bahrain 
This study examines the development of early childhood 
education In Kuwait, a country in which kindergartens are 
avuilabla to all Kuwaiti children. It hjghlfghla the Interplay 
between die traditional Iilatnic/Arab approach to education 
and the more Western- influenced Ideas. 

CI6.9S hbk 0-7D99-O9U-7 224 pages Nov 1985 


ADULT EDUCATION 

UNIVERSITY ADULT 
EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND AND THE USA 

Richard Taylor, Roger Fteldhmue, Uolvetdiy of Leeds, and 
Kathleen Bock hill. University of Los Angeles, Califmnii 

By reviewing the liberal tradition of university adult education 
in the context of the contemporary ideological and structural 
environment, the original condeptfaju ami practices of ilu 
liberal tradition are assessed. A redefinition h proposed to 
reorientate the liberal approach in tenna both appropriate and 
realistic b> contemporary adult education practice. 

£16.95 bbk 0-7099-2431-3 240 pages June 1915 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

Peter Jantii, University of Sumy 

This book examines the concept of education from the per- 
spective of a wide variety of profess loos. It considers the abni, 
curricula and methods of appraisal of professional education. 
£6.95 pbk 0-7099.1456-3 160 pigea 1984 


EDUCATIONAL 

GERONTOLOGY: 

International Perspectives 

Edited by Frank Qendenning, University of Keele 
Drawing on the developments aod experience of education il 
gerontology in Europe and the US A. Ais Is theflnt book in the 
UK to analyse the need for educational opportunities for older 
adulia, 

£16.95 hbk 0-7099-1)894 256 p«n September 1985 


RETHINKING TEACHER 
EDUCATION 

Edited by David Hopkins and Ken Reid, West Gfaunorgan 
Institute of Higher Education, Swansea 

This book surveys the new snood in teacher edi) cation wi ifa ha 
empharis on encou raging uuinee teacher* » think intelligently 
Sboat classroom problems, Cuirenr trends In both Britain and 
North America are reviewed and a more thoughtful, struc- 
tured, comprehensive approach to teacher training is argued 
lor; 

£17.95 hbk W099-3TO5-9 272 pages fthniuy 1985 


LIFELONG LEARNING AND 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

Christopher K. K rapper, University of^ Waterira, Canada, and 
Arthur J. Crapley, University of Hamburg. Vest Germany 

Whilst providing a provocative critique of fomeniporiry 
higher education, this book offers a challenge and pouihls 
future direction to those wlto which to transform unlvetilrici 
and colleger so as to meat better the needs nf the rapidly 
changing world. 

£15.95 hbk 0-7099- 1561 -3 201 page* January 1985 

EDUCATIONAL PRACTICE 
LEARNING IN GROUPS 

David Jaques, Hatfield Polytechnic 

Ttiloriali, ayndicnes, case studies, pet r- tutoring projects, 
and a variety of approaches n> games and rimubrioni art all 
-introduced, with Hub into Uie supporting literature. There 
will be much here for the enthusiastic lecturer in the hutraii- 
id«a and oodal sciences to ponder.' 

Not! Rnt&iiUi, Tim* Uifka Educational 5 npfllenex i 
£18.95 hbk 0-7099.0046-5 336 page* 

C9.9J hMc 0-7099.1471-7 1984 

RESEARCH METHODS IN 
EDUCATION Second Edition 

Loo I* Cohen, Loughborough University of Technology, and 
Lawrence M onion, Manchester Pofynciutie 
This book coven the whole range of methods currently - 
employed by educational researchers and ii aimed at both the 
ptofessionBl researcher and the consumer of research. 

£9.95 pbk only 

0-709^3438-6 400 pages April 1985 

MANAGING THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 

Jutl Dean, Chief Inspector, Surrey Local Education 
Authority 

ThUbook examines the skiDs which are needed for educational 
management and discusses how those skills should be applied 
with ibe emphasis on hour good principles ran be put into 
practice. 

£16.95 hbk 0-7099-0346-6 272 pages May 1985 
£7.95 pbk 0-7099-0859-8 
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Available from all good bookshops. 
In case of difficulty, or if you would 
like an Education Leaflet , please con- 
tact; Peter Worn, Publicity Depart- 
ment, Croom Helm > Provident House, 
Burrell Row , Beckenham , Kent BR3 
IAT. Tel: 01-658 7813 
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A new international forum of empirical research 
material that does not fit easily into conventional article 
or book formats. Theses, interim research reports, 
planning papers and spin-off results from major 
projects are just some of the material that will be 
included. The journal will build into a unique library of 
empirical work issue by issue. One issue a year will be 
theme-based. 

Topics in the first issue include: Teacher Assessments in 
Public Examinations; Assisted Places and The Structure 
and Process of PGCE. 

The distinguished editorial hoard is chaired by Professor 
Ted Wragg of the University of Exeter. 

Research Papers in Education will be published three time 
a year - in March, June and October - and the annual 
subscription is £45. 

The magazine is distributed, exclusively by the Carfax 
Publishing Company for NFER-NELSON. Please write 
to Carfax Publishing Company, PO Box 25, Abingdon, 
Oxfordshire, 0X14 3UE, for an inspection copy of the 
first issue. This will be sent to you on publication in 
March 1956. 
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THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES: 
FOUNDATIONS 1884-1927 

J. Gwynn Williams 

The earl/ heroic otrugglM are treated In depth. The fortunes of the College are considered 
In relallon to the community from which It sprang and to the University of Wales. Academic 
advance, temporarily halted by the Great War, terms the core of the study, but extended 
attention le also given to student life In an age which now seems far distant. 

pp XVU499 plus 83 Biuatratkms, hardback E12.S0 

BILINGUAL EDUCATION : EVALUATION, 
ASSESSMENT AND METHODOLOGY 

C.J. Dodson (Editor) 

Other books In this area deal almost entirely with assessments ol immersion programmes 
and bilingual edocaUon, and not with en analysis of the necessary steps to be taken to set 
up -a bilingual education programme or epecUla classroom procedures found to be 
successful tor second language acquisition. This book encompasses all three aspects. 

pp XVU499 ptua 38 Illustrations, hardback. £12.50 
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Education journals from Basil Blackwell - 


Micromath 

Edited by DEREK BALL end JOHN 
WOOD 

Published with the Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics: Spring, 
Summer, Winter 

Journal of Research In 
Reading 

Edited by GREG BROOKS 
Published For UKftA; February and 
September 


Reading 

^ Edited by JOHN CHAPMAN 
Published for UKRA: April, July 
and December 

Also published by Basil Blackwell: 
British Journal of Educational Studies 
Pastoral Csre In Education 
(i he official journal of NAPCE) 

Universities Quarterly 

for further details of all these journals, 
please write to: Journals Dept/4, Basil 
Blactweil. 108 Cowley Rood. Oxford 
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Sociological Interpretations of Educa- 
tion 

by David Blackledge and Barry Hunt 
Croom Helm, £1 7.95 and £8.95 
ISBN 0 7099 0647 l and 0676 5 

Sociological Interpretations of Educa- 
tion is essentially an undergraduate 
textbook in the sociology of education. 
The authors have worked hard to 
present complex issues in a clear 
simple English, free from some of the 
jargon that clutters parts of the sub- 
ject. It will undoubtedly be useful for 
those students who still take lecture 
courses in the sociology of education. 

Despite these strengths Sociological 
Interpretations was a depressing book 
to read. It is, in fact, an old style 
textbook in a new style subject. Maybe 
it will do for polytechnics and universi- 
ty courses what textbook writers have 
already done for A level sociology, 
reducing the subject to fit the examina- 
tion structure. It was this "academic*' 
packaging and presentation that was 
the source of my depression. In the 
course of three hundred pages 1 
learned a great deal about the "great 
names" in the sociology of education 
and even about sociological perspec- 
tives without learning much about 
education or discovering much about 
what is going on in our schools and 
other educational institutions. 

The book is divided into three parts: 

Rethinking 


Durkbeim and the functionalist tradi- 
tion; the Marxist perspective, and the 
interpretive approach. Within each 
section the main sociological perspec- 
tive is described and then followed by 
the contributions of the most impor- 
tant and interesting writers within 
each. Thus Durkheim is followed by 
the modern Durkhcimiaus. David 
Hargreaves and Basil Bernstein. The 
functional approach is exemplified hy 
Talcott Parsons and followed hy Ruff 
Turner, Earl Hopper, loan Davies mid 
so on. 

At the end of each section or when it 
is covenicnt there arc comments which 
integrate the described contributions 
into the authors’ commentary. The 
"great names” urc therefore punctu- 
ated with authoritative comments. 
Some of those comments arc quite 
challenging but they arc written in such 
a matter of fact way that the reader enn 
sometimes be carried considerable dis- 
tances in a particular direction before 
he/she realizes the scope of the com- 
ment. For example, when dealing with 
historical materialism they write: 

Our basic criticism of historical 
materialism is that, if it is a theory of 
economic determinism, then, quite 
simply, it is false; whereas, if it is a 
theory of relative autonomy, prop- 
osing that there is an interaction 
between base and superstructure in 
which economic forces condition 
but are conditioned by the super- 
structure, then it is a truism, a mere 
commonplace . . . 

So much tor Marx! Bernstein does 
not fare much better, he is apparently 
confused about Durkheim’s indi- 
vidualism and has "adopted the wont 
aspects of Durkheim and neglected the 
best." The new sociologists also have 
their weaknesses, “it never seems to 
occur to them that (teacher) categories 
and concepts may turn out to be quite 
reasonable ones with a firm foundation 
in reality. ” 

Blackledge and Hunt cannot there- 
fore be accused of uncritical accept- 
ance. Some of the “great names” have 


criticize “mainstream” analysts for 
assuming that the schools are indepen- 
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priorities 

Schooling and Work In the Democratic 
State 

by Marlin Carnoy and Henry M. Levin 
Stanford University Press, $32.50 
ISBN 0 8047 1242 5 
An Education of Value: the purpose 
and practices of schools 
by Marvin Lazeraon, Judith Block 

McLaughlin, Bruce McPherson and 

Stephen K. Bailey 

Cambridge University Press, £20.00 
and £7.95 

ISBN 0521 30339 7 and 31515 8 

These volumes are united by a concern 
for the future of American education 
and provide a counterweight to the 
current preoccupation with standards 
and excellence. Both are clearly writ- 
ten and the authors are among toe best 
known scholars in their respective 
fields. Unlike much of the discussion 
of “excellence in education”, they 
reflect the liberal end of the Ideological 
spectrum on education. An Education 
of Value is a collection of essays 
around the general subject of its title 
rather than a coherent analysis. In 
Schooling and Work In the Democratic 
State, two radical economists summa- 
rize the present state of knowledge on 
the relationship between education 
and the labour market in America. 

Carnoy and Levin attempt two 
tasks: they discuss recent debates con- 
cerning schooling and the labour mar- 
ket ana they provide a new framework 
for understanding this relationship in 
the context of the capitalist nation 
state. They argue that a key factor is 
understanding the role of the state in 
determining both educational policy 
and labour market factors. Changing 
national priorities (for example, from 
serial control ana cohesion In the 
turbulent 1960s to a stress on high 
academic standards in order to com- 
pete in a difficult world economy in the 
1980s) mean that the schools are called 
on to play varying roles and the 
pressures on them may alter radically 
from time to time, depending on social 
and economic priorities. Carnoy and 
Levin argue that recent Marxists have 
misunderstood tbe role of schools by 
assigning to them a purely mechanistic 
relationship to economic power They 


both educational policy and practice. 

Schooling and Work in the Demo- 
cratic State provides a careful mulli- 


it is possible for the reader to get a 
sense of the debates and theoretical 
approaches to this key topic over 
several decades. The authors relate 
schooling to the chunging American 
occupational structure, to changing 
conceptions of the state and to the 
contemporary workplace. They look 
at the role of education In determining 
social mobility and examine the issue 
of measuring academic achievement 
and the role of measurement in select- 
ing students for different occupational 
roles. A stimulating chapter looks at 
the “contradictions in education”; 
those aspects of educational practice 
that do not neatly fit into overarching 
theory. For example, they point out 
that the cultural role of schooling 
operates relatively independently 
from economic factors. They point out 
that attitudes toward education vary 
over time and that different classes ana 
social groups have divergent perspec- 
tives on education. Thus, in America, 
education has always been an issue of 
considerable debate. Somewhat less 
convincing are several chapters at the 
end of the book that focus on the 
changing workplace and employment 
structure. They attempt to chart the 
relationship of this argument to educa- 
tional policy and reform. 

An Education of Value, in contrast 
to Schooling and Work, has a much 
looser theme and less structured (and 
generally less convincing) argumenta- 
tion. The book deals with many sub- 
jects including curricular reform, in- 
equality and schooling, computers and 
education, the problems of the 
teaching profession and the prospects 
for educational reform in America, 
though there is no clear explanation of 
why these topics were chosen rather 
than others. This slim volume (122 
pages of text) does not really do justice 
to the range of issues considered, nor 
are the underlying commitments of the 
authors dearly enough spelled out. 
However, the authors do make an 
effort to reflect on the broader implica- 
tions of contemporary educational de- 
velopments in the United States, im- 
plicitly arguing that current trends arc 
in many ways inimical to the humanis- 
tic values which they argue American 
education has traditionally espoused. 


feet of clay. The disturbing aspect is 
the manner in which they apportion 
praise and blame. The student is told 
about the research and then told what 
to think about it. In the rush to 
produce an uuthoritalivc textbook 
some essential ingredients have been 
lost. The first is that sociology j s ^ 
exercise based on the consideration of 
evidence. Ulaekledge and Hunt seem 
to have forgo lien this. Nowhere is 
there a table or an account of the 
research process that would enable 
their students to get beyond the gener- 
alities of summarized accounts. 
Methodology is commented upon 
from time hi time but tit no poiut do 
students get near the research process, 
nor urc they encouraged to develop 
critical autonomy. 

The second missing ingredient re- 
lates to l he kind of concerns ihut 
students themselves may have encoun- 
tered in their cditcnlinn. What has 
happened to sexism niul racism? 
Neither of these major topics is 
indexed in the book. They will 
apparently lutve to wait until one of the 
“great names” gets round to producing 
a major text on them. A third omission 
concerns what is currently happening 
within education and schools. James 
Callaghan’s “bock-to-basics” speech at 
Rusktn College is mentioned necnusc 
the Centre for Contemporary Cultural 
Studies have written about it, but the 
subsequent events arc missing nnd the 
Technical and Vocational Education 
Initiative (TVEI) is not mentioned. 
The world of education seen through 
the eyes of sociologists is necessarily nn 
uneven affair which needs some edito- 
rial correction. 

T his book will undoubtedly he use- 
ful to students in taking their exants 
but represents a disturbing trend in 
sociology. 

Colin Lacey 

Colin Lacey is professor nf education at 
the University of Sussex. 


An Education of Value also per- 
tinently reminds us that cdiicnliunitl 

who feel that “popular struggles" com-'* 
bined with new external demands hold 
out the promise of significant educa- 
tional change. A chapter on curricular 
developments, for example, pointsout 
that several innovations of twenty 
years ago, such ns the “new inuih' . 
failed completely and thut the enthu- 
siasm of the moment does not neces- 
sarily mean lasting change in the 
.schools - a sobering thought for those 
engaged in the “excellence move- 
ment** in American schools. 

Lnzcrson and his colleagues also usk 
educators to be sensitive to die elitist 
nature of some of ihc contemporary 
reforms and to temper them with a 
commitment lo the traditional demo- 
cratic values of American schooling. 
They point out, for example, that the 
computer revolution has been lurgely 
limited to the middle classes. A simple 
counting of computers in suburban 
schools versus those in less affluent 
areas will give an indication of the 
magnitude of the issue. With few 
exceptions, wealthier school systems 
have been more attuned to computer 
literacy and other efforts to upgrade 
education. In a discussion of the 
problems of teachers, the authors 
criticize the tendency to introduce a 
more lock-step curriculum and reduce 
the autonomy of the teacher in the 
classroom. They passionately argue 
that teachers should not be "deskilled” 
by a headlong rush toward accounta- 
bility, teacher testing and a more 
rigidly structured curriculum. 

From quite different starting points 
and with divergent concerns, these two 
books consider similar problems and 
have similar foci. They consider the 
impact of contemporary educational 
developments in America, and parti- 
cularly the “excellence movement 
and focus on some of the problems of 
these developments. The economists 
Carnoy and Levin start out with a 
narrower focus and a tighter argument 
than do the multidisciplinary authors 
of An Education of value but both 
books look at education in a more 

humanistic framework than is common 
among America’s current generation 
of “reformers". 

Philip G, Altbach ~ 

Professor Altbach u director of the 
Comparative Education Centre at the 
State University of New York at Buf- 
falo. 
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Three 

sneers 


Private Education In Britain 
by Clive Griggs 

Falmcr Press, £14.95 and £7.95 
ISBN 0 85000 073 5 and 074 3 

Packaged as a scholarly study of the 
peculiarly British attitude to private 
education this book “aims to correct 
inaccurate ideas about the past and 
misinformation concerning the present 
of many of the fee-paying schools”. A 
worthwhile aim, but before any evi- 
dence is adduced, no later in fact than 
the opening paragraphs, we arc left in 
no doubt uliout where the author 
wants the argument to lead. “The two 
systems cannot eo-cxist as tbe prosper- 
ity of the private sector is bought at the 
expense of the maintained sector’’. 
The introduction finishes by quoting 
Neil Kinnock’s remarks on the cam- 
paign against private schooling and 
declaring that ,; it is in that snint that 
this book has been written”. So before 
any analysis the colours are well und 
truly nailed to the political mast. 


It is not surprising therefore that 
what follows is the case for the aboli- 
tion of independent education, with 
the author as prosecuting counsel. He 
begins by recounting the part that 
corruption and cruelty have played in 
the history of the public schools. The 
theme is that the idea of antiquity as a 
virtue in itself has deluded many 
parents. They have paid school fees 
without realizing that the traditions 
offered as the hallmark of the product 
arc not as old as they seem. Apparent- 
ly one of the fruits of Eric Hobsbawm's 
researches was that the Charterhouse 
tie was not designed till 1900. Com- 
pared with Bradby's Lanchester Tradi- 
tion, however, this is n lumbering 
debunk. Half a century on, it has 
reinvented the wheel by making it 
square. 

The account of the schools of the 
present day is mninly concerned with 
their social class composition. The 
discussion of the role of “public school 
and Oxbridge" in class reproduction is 
in greatly oversimplified terms and its 
critical impact is also reduced by 
disproportionate concern about triv- 
ialities. That quaint anachronism, the 
Oxford and Cambridge practice of 
awarding an M A without study, hardly 
warrants the indignation with which it 
is described. There are many more 
profitable things to analyse - the 
subtleties of intcrgcnerational move- 
ment between the independent and 
maintained sectors, the particular 
position of girls' schools, the role of the 
nonconformist religions in indepen- 
dent education. To do so, however, U 
to blur the political message which 


gains from presenting the picture in the 
single crude dimension of top hat 
versus cloth cap. 

Politically the heart of the argument 
is funding and here, if the parti pris 
tone is discounted, the book is useful 
as a blow-by-blow account of the 
public debates on the various ways of 
putting independent schools within the 
reach of the less well off. Removing 
direct grant status in 1975 was the 
beginning of 10 turbulent years The 
reasons for the removal arc explained 
on the basis of statistics which showed 
an uncomfortable overlap between 
academic and social selection. Hence 
the means testing for the Assisted 
Places Scheme. But solving the social 
class problem appears to have made 
the hostility to the scheme even grea- 
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April 1915: the first anniversary of the Burston school strike, which 
lasted from 1914 until just before the Second World War. The picture 
is reproduced from The Burston Rebellion by Betka Zamoyska (Ariel 
Books, £3.95). 


Problem 

solving 

Girls and Mntbematlcs: from primary 
to secondary schooling 
by Rosie Walden and 
Valerie Walkerdlne 
Bedford Way Papers, £3.95 
ISBN 085473 222 5 

Mathematics, along with science and 
technology, are predominantly mascu- 


line preserves in our culture, despite 
some newsworthy exceptions. This 
book attempts to find out why girls are 


not attracted to mathematics and why 
they appear not to do justice to 
themselves in tests of attainment and 
public examinations. There are two 
established answers to these questions. 
One, now less popular, argues for 
psychological sex differences on the 
basis of genetic factors to account, for 
example, for the greater verbal ability 
of girls relative to boys, or the greater 
spatial ability of boys. The other secs 
cultural stereotyping as the culprit, 
persuading girls that mathematics and 
science are incompatible with the femi- 
nine role. 

Walden and Walkerdinc present an 
intriguing variation of the cultural 
stereotype interpretation which impli- 
cates forms of learning and teuchcr 
behaviour as important variables. 
They began, they tell us, by assuming 
that their task was to explain the 
discontinuity in girls’ mathematics 
attainment between primary and 
secondary stages of education, but 


examination of the literature and their 
own test results with fourth-year 
secondary pupils failed to reveal signi- 
ficant differences in test performance, 
although relatively fewer girls were 
entered for O level mathematics. 

Why should this be the case? 
According to the authors, the story 
runs as follows. The new mathematics 
in primary and secondary schools 
places great emphasis upon active 
problem-solving instead of rpte 
memorization. Teachers look out for 
evidence of “real understanding” in 
their pupils which is interpreted as the 
ability to challenge ideas and to show 
confidence in critical behaviour. But 
such active, critical behaviour is per- 
ceived in the culture as masculine in 
style, and it is, therefore, more diffi- 


there arc vouchers, designed to give all 
families the choice which only some 
can at present afford, but proved by 
the Kent feasibility study to be un- 
workable. Sir Keith Joseph hud to sum ■ 
them up as “a noble concept but now 
dead" and was spared trying to intro- 
duce them in the teeth of fierce 
opposition in the leaching profession. 

An account which, like this one, 
emphasizes political hostility to the 
independent schools does much to 
explain why their public relations pro- 
file through the Independent Schools 
Information Service has been so not- 
able over the past ten years. It emerges 
that there is at least one thing that they 
share with the maintained schools, 
vulnerability to media coverage. The | 
author’s contention is that indepen- 
dent schools get much better treat- 
ment : “As a generalization, when 
faults, real or imaginary, ate round 
within a maintained school, this is then 
depicted as typical of all the main- 
tained schools within the sonic categ- 
ory. By contrast, when faults arc found 
with a private school it is seen as an 
isolated example and Ihc problems 
found arc not visited on every other 
private school from Eton to St Ta- 
man's". From litis is deduced a theory 
of conspiracy lo destroy co nfiden ce in 

HinMinni to owe mure U» viiuHlmi l\un\ 
reason. 

It may be inevitable that so much 
emotional capital is invested in books 
about private schools, whether for or 
ugninst. It (s not confined to Britain of 
course (witness the recent mass move- 
ment in support of the Scales libres in 
France). But the Orcat British Hang- 
up characterized by this book - three 
sneers for the public schools - is, by the 
standards of other countries where 
private education also flourishes, quite 
extraordinary. Perhaps it Is lime that 
studies of this kind were set in a rather 
less insulor context. 

Arthur Hearnden 

Arthur Hparnden is general secretary of 
the Independent Schools Joint Council. 

ance is evaluated despite success, nnd 
to those practices which help maintain 
both femininity and masculinity." 

I do not believe that this interpreta- 
tion is quite as original as the authors 
claim. The Fels Longitudinal Study, 
initiated between 1929 and 1939, for 
example, also invoked culturally-de- 
termined role-conflict as an important 
mediator of continuity in development 
(incidentally, arriving at the same 
conclusion, that achievement be- 
haviour does not suffer the discon- 
tinuity observable in some other areas 
of personality). It is not apparent, also, 
how established theories of the de- 
velopment of knowledge are chal- 
lenged - after all, if there are no 
significant sex differences in altain- 


Levcl mathematics. 

Walden and Walkerdinc illustrate 
this thesis largely through a qualitative 
analysis of n small group of children 
and their teachers. They show how 
teachers evaluate “real understand- 
ing” and how those girls who are 
unable to project evidence of that are 
judged (and judge themselves) as poor 
at mathematics. But they point out 
that these psychological/cultural diffi- 
culties do nut lead to large differences 
in performance in public examina- 
tions, at least for the 25 per cent of 
16-ycar-olds who take O levels, and 
they explicitly avoid identifying the 
stereotypical style of the female intel- 
lect (being hard-working, helpful and 
not given to public challenge) with 
relative academic failure. “Rather, our 
analysis points to problems both in the 
pejorative way in which their perfonh- 


ment other than those attributable to 
teachers' judgements, are we not con- 
fronted with social constructions that 
are only marginally Telated to the 
development of knowledge structures? 
And, while this qualitative analysis is 
suggestive, we need closer and more 
systematic scrutiny of the bchaviou r of 
teachers and children to ascertain 
causal connections. 

These issues remain but they should 
not diminish our concern for the 
problems faced by girls in mathema- 
tics, a subject which for most of us 
needs no complications added to its 
inherent difficulty. This is an interest- 
ing and important book with implica- 
tions far beyond mathematics 
teaching. 


Neil BoJton 
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" , It. A. HODGKIN 
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education. Tin- .uilhnr develops a (hinirrili.il model tint begins Wirli the 
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Ail introduction to the sociology of Basil Bernstein 
PAUL ATKINSON 
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Mathews leads us through the poten- 
(|r-v^t I ■■ BM i tially dry aud inaccessible intricacies of 

the design, production and marking or 
examinations. His commentary ranges 
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the grade 


Examinations: u commentary 
by John C. Mathews 
Allen* Unwin,£l 8.00 and £7.95 
ISBN 004 370160 and 37016! 2 

It is a sad reflection upon the priorities 
in education in this countiy that more 
is spent on examining our pupils than 
on the provision of books and ma- 
terials. What is more, examinations 
nave probably been the most pervasive 
and stultifying influence in British 
education over the past fifty years. 

Since the establishment of the 
Secondary Schools Examinations 
Council in 1917 examinations, as the 
legitimate end product of the schooling 
process, have acted as a powerful ana 
effective constraint upon the practical 
consciousness of teachers and most 
aspects of their daily interactions with 
their pupils. And yet examinations, 
"1 “foment procedures more 
general, arc among the least under- 
aD £ "J 051 . under-researched 
aspects of educational practice in 
schools. Mathews’s book, a general 
review of examinations and examln- 

Sf; 1S H fl Welco ? e additi °n to the sparse 
literature in this field and its publica- 
tion could not be belter timed Never 

K 1 ? haVC teachers and other educa- 
tionists more needed to be well versed 

nn™ e Jf ntncacl “ of S raded testing, 
norni-reference vs cntcria-refercnce 

i E. tte Ii nS tMfetenliaHon, profiling' 

amimng. He begins with the origins of 
examinations and shows they have 
™“tn e ingrained into the thinking of 
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the education profession. But he sug- 
gests the whole edifice may he Rn 
anachronistic irrelevance. 'Ihc oual- 
ties tested by examination are certain- 
ly not those likely to produce innova- 
tive and independent workers and 
managers capable of teamwork and 
leadership. Although he is also careful 
to point out that examinations have 
been unfairly burdened with in- 
appropriate tasks and may serve li- 
mited purposes in education very well. 
It is the misuse and ovcr-usc of them 
that causes problems and provokes 
reaction. 

In a lively and engaging style 


the design, production and marking of 
examinations. His commentary ranges 
from the effects of handwriting legibil- 
ity on marks awnrded through to the 
pitfalls of result publication. At each 
point the potential for controversy is 
clearly underlined. The contradiction 
between the development of national 
standards and fixed criteria on the one 
hand and the need for evidence of 
individual effectiveness on the other is 
never far from the surface. Indeed the 
resolution of this eontrudieiion, 
through whin Mathews calls “new 
ventures", is the main focus of die 
latter part of the book. 

The concern with national standards 
is evident in the proposed introduction 
of the General Certificate of Secon- 
dary Education. The GCE and CSIf 
boards have been cornllcd into five 
regional examining groups; they are to 
produce cxnms for the whole ability 
range, based on national criteria 
(approved personally by Sir Keith 
Joseph) and specific grade- re luted 
criteria set and published by the ex- 
aminers. Furthermore the exmnina- 
tions arc to allow for the internal 
differentiation of candidates of differ- 
l 3. S ,bt,ea ; Distinction certificates 
will be available to those candidates 
2„ a J. cvc good grades in a broad 
sub J ecls - At one and the 
same ( me these proposals represent a 
natural response to comprehensive 
reorganization, a common cxnminn- 
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Bridges to Knowledge: foreign students 
In comparative perspective 

Alii!? i y E i ,1, n r u G ’ Barber . Phillip (i, 
AJtbach and Robert G. Myers 

University of Chicago Press. £23.75 
and f 12.25 
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appeared as a special issue of the 
Comparative Education Review. Most 
of the papers stand up well to the 
transition from journal to hook anil the 
greater permanence that this implies. 
However, a book ought also to have u 
unifying theme and on this test the 
success is less clear. The editors have 
contributed a short introductory chap- 
ter which summarizes tin- remaining I t 
chapters hut they do not really draw 
the thrends together. Hie final chapter 
on English as a second language, while 

lftftrinAlKnrv In iienlf rJf.. 


fascinating in itself,' has - few 7fuk s"wi t li 
anything thnt has gone before. 


the book does have some excellent 
individual contributions, two categor- 
ies in particular standing out as fine 
examples of American social .science 
scholarship. The first is the heroic 
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Attitudes, life skills and 

iccoidiug. Again h1allu-wsra&„T 
hcanl l.c imcal and p|ii| w Jft 

tin si new fin ms >d examination. 

I'.xmnmuig and assessment j 
issues which aic \iituallv ignnradh 
most pre ami in-seiviec cUucaiiof I 

courses a nd yet ! 

by without some mallei of deep tad i 
vital conliovcrsv being raised. It k . 
giiivc mistake to assume that cumin, 
turns uie just an annoying iiftcrtliougfa 
m the educational piocess. 
Mathews ably demonstrates they aa 
back upon every aspect of that process 

Stephen J, Ball ^ 

faphen J Rail , v U aurcr in At ' 
soaolaffy of education at the Centre fa ' 
Educational Studies. Kims’s Culleit 
London. 5 


statist leal analysis drawing conclusions 
imm unpromising data, l-tv’s analysis 
of the "ecoiioniie ami political impact 
\i^y is an uiiistaiiding 

example of this. 1 le shows bv menus of 
analysis of figures from M iWlS 

hi ihI* ,S i uti l , *‘ ,CN *’ r ,VOlll '»iic growth 
n llu I J7IK were significantly related 

to Pnipenuiy to send students abroad 
in the lVhOs. a different sort of 
Mat 'shad analysis, equally convincing, 
underlies James Cotcinaii's evaluation 
of two Rockefeller ioumiatiim 
ntUnipts at building iiisiitmions in 
s. i. 1 ?. *’ ,,r 1,1 - an outstanding 

^Il^^i^^liiihuid and a f.nlnr.. « 

ssuiv Goodman oil 1 f HI* r fnW 1 1 ■ tksirc- 
iization of overseas rdm-niion, Welle, 
on tlie political dileiimias of finugn 
study and Mouck on meiseas training 
and nationul development in sub- 
.Salniiaii Africa me sinvcsslul exam* 
jiles. None of these anihois miswen 
the question of who really benefits 
from overseas students but they pro- 
vide excellent Irmiieworks within 
which answers uiav be sought. 

Hy contrast the f'liiopr.in conliihu- 
tmns by Peter Wdlimns and Alan 
.Smith deal with taihei practical issues. 
Smith reviews leecm experience in 
western 1-urope and Peter Williams 
returns to the theme of the effects uf 
in' F val ihmigc in Ilrili'ili policy of 
! w). Particularly interesting is his 
willingness to admit that the effects 
nave not all been bad. He shows that 
the university sector as a whole has 
remained buoyant in its recruitment of ■ 
oversells students am! this he attributes 
largely to its being able to retain fee : 
income, whereas polytechnics have \ 
had no such incentive to go out into the ; 
market. i 

Williams also suggests that because 
overseas students are now paying cus- . 
turners, many universities now make ! 
much greater efforts to provide i 
courses that are appropriate to their 
needs. For Ihc present Government 
the most telling sentence in the whole 
nook is surely liis concession that “Tin 
fear that moving higher and further 
education into the market place would . 
produce a worse deal for the student 
appears nut to have been borne oul.W • 
prior study of the profcssionaJiiauc ,n 

tif manu kln.il. a 


»ave inoicateu an wp ■ 
However, befiire the National Upw? 1 
«f Students and the vice chancellor « 
oommtite« concede total victory to the 
privateers they mittht turn to Um* 
' * imdv of 


TTljrt LJ. - 
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Gareth Williams is professor of educa- 
tlonal administration at the University 
of London Institute of Education. 
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EDUCATION 

Women in 
college 

In the Company of Educated Women: a 
history of women and higher education 
in America 

by Barbara Miller Solomon 
Yale University Press, £25.00 
ISBN 030003314 1 

The extension of educations provision 
has been one of the acceptable reforms 
in American history. This is not to say, 
however, that all groups in American 
society have benefited equally from 
the educational process, or that its 
social significance has not been ex- 
aggerated. Class und regional back- 
ground have sometimes been more 
important than the number of years 
spent in school in determining how 
well people fare in later life. And 
women have been treated like minor- 
ities in that, until very recent times, 
they have been educated for place 
rather than to realize their own poten- 
tial. 

Women who have wanted education 
at every level have always found it 
difficult to break free from the con- 
straints imposed on them by society’s 
views about the proper role of women: 
indeed, they themselves hRve sup- 
ported such views its often as they huve 
challenged them. Thus although by 
their own efforts and with the hcln of 
men they obtained education before 
they achieved political rights, it proved 
harder to secure higher education thun 
any other kind. It would appear, 
therefore, that men were persuaded of 
the need for better educated mothers 
and companions by the 19th century, 


ur<ii 


force 


The Management of Ignorance: a 
political theory of the curriculum 
by Fred Inglis 
Blackwell, £19.50 
ISBNflrWI 143483 

Fred Inglis addresses his book to 
teachers who “as never helore are 
powerful, audible, visihle, respected. 


educated." Thai may seem surprising 
to those who Iona for the good old 
days, when wc all Knew who was who 


and what was what and when the 
authority and expertise of teachers 
went unchallenged. Inglis dismisses 
this nostalgic stereotype as part of 
“folklore", emphasizing his contention 
that our consciousness develops in the 
context of received versions of the past 
and of culturally endorsed scenarios 
for the future which, though partial, 
selective and distorting, powerfully 
determine our interpretation of pre- 
sent realities. 

In The Management of Ignorance, 
Fred Inglis has two mam aims. The 
first is to get across to those concerned 
with educating the young the idea that 
knowledge is a human product for 
human use, to be distributed humanely 
so as to maximize freedom, fulfilment 
and critical self-awareness for all indi- 
viduals in society. He thus wishes to 
rally teachers to the possibility of “a 
new socialism" founded on the coop- 
erative production and interpretation 
of cultural capital, and its equitable 
distribution and revaluation. 

But this is not yet another volume on 
Marxist epistemology for educators, 
for Inglis’s second purpose is to carry 
further the growing critique of that 
scientistic and positivist epistemology 
which, since the Enlightenment, has 
lent an oyerly rationalist, individualist 
and manipulative cast to European 
thought - a cast which underlies the 
social ruthlessncss of both capitalist 
and Marxist political and econumic 
systems. Inglis therefore wishes to 
advance a post Marxist epistemology, 
whose philosophical roots lie in critical 
theory, and whose practical consequ- 
ences would provide teachers with a 
rationale for negotiation in their key 
role as partial producers of our future 
social world. 


as attitudes to child-rearing and mar- 
riage changed. Certain kinds of em- 
ployment, made possible by educa- 
tion, even came to seem acceptable for 
spinsters, widows and women whose 
families were in reduced circumst- 
ances. But advanced education, which 
suggested that women might be 
trained to compete with men for access 
to the professions, was far more con- 
troversial. 

Barbara Solomon's excellent history 
of women and higher education in 
America helps us to determine how 
opposition to it was eroded, whnt 
women made of their new opportuni- 
ties, and what obstacles still remain. 
Her study ranges from colonial times 
to the present, and while building on 
the work of those who have focused on 
institutions and individual educators, 
it has the great merit of surveying, 
through an impressive combination of 
literary and statistical suurccs, the 
overall experience of women who went 
to college. The author considers the 
motives that impelled them forward, 
the role of those who helped them, the 
associations they formed while at col- 
lege and the routes they took on 
leaving. 

Solomon fiiund in the course of her 
exploration that very few broad gener- 
alizations about women’s nigher 
education will hold. Yet in showing the 
complexity of her subject, she does not 
leave one confused or bereft of conclu- 
sions. If, for example, wc must con- 
cede that “the assumption that 
women's colleges consistently offered 
female role models is an oversimpli- 
fication", it hecomcs auitc clear that 
women who went to college “for many 
different, personal reasons . . . could 
gain what they wanted and discover 
more than they had anticipated". It 
also becomes appnrent that when aid 
arguments against further education 
for women had been refuted , new ones 
regularly sprouted to lake their place. 
Accordingly, when it was established 
that women were cducablc, even to 
advanced levels, critics suggested that 
the price of academic brilliance was 
nervous breakdown and general 
physical decay. Similarly, when highly 


educated women were shown to marry 
later and have fewer children than less 
privileged women, dire warnings 
about race suicide emerged. 

Furthermore, I think this book 
shows us that we can continue to 
generalize about how frequently 
changing social needs shaped women’s 
educational opportunities. Hence, in 
the period up to the First World War. 
college recruitment was helped by the 
need for more teachers, wncu upper- 
middle-class parents realized that col- 
leges were “a convenient parking place 
for adolescent daughters’ 1 ; while, in 
the second half of the 2Ufli century, 
women applicants have heen valued 
when Americans became anxious not 
to waste tiny academic assets during 
the cold war, and when falling rolls 
made the colleges themselves more 
responsive. 

In the Company of Educated Women 
also greatly improves our understand- 
ing of a wide array of specific topics. It 
assesses the particular problems of 
minority women while estimating the 
degree to which women were affected 
by difficulties that touched the lives of 
all students. It evaluates the contribu- 
tion of women’s colleges to pedagogic- 
al innovation and the pluses and 
minuses of home economics and 
coeducational instruction, it re -ex- 
amines the subject preferences of men 
and women, the generational contrasts 
between eduented women, the dilem- 
mas involved in graduate study, and 
the vexed question of whether and 
when there has been a 20th-century 
decline in female achievement in high- 
er education, us measured by a reduc- 
tion in their percentage share of gradu- 
ate degrees. Salomon concludes that 
“there arc valid reasons for pessimism 
amid optimistic visions", though I, nt 
least, felt that a more extensive treat- 
ment of recent developments would 
have strengthened her case one way or 
the other. 

Christine Bolt 

Christine Bolt Is professor of American 
history at the University of Kent at 
Canterbury. 



The old court of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, built between 
1352 and 1377, which was the first enclosed collegiate composition to 
be built on the court plan. The picture comes from Cambridge 
Architecture by Tim Rawle (Trefoil, £14.95 and £9.95). 


The vocation of teachers is to 
knowledge and its cognates, the 
good, the true and the beautiful. 
Their fight ranges over the terrain 
of what that official knowledge is - 
over what is known, who shall 
know it, and what may be done with 
it for a living. They stand, there- 
fore, at the intersection of values 
and production. 

Far from being a hapless group of 
social technicians at the behest of 
“cultural bureaucrats" - meaning- 
makers in political parties, the media 
and powerful interest lobbies ~ 
teachers arc here seen as a potentially 
powerful cultural force. Through a 
critical revaluation of received inter- 
pretations of past and present cir- 
cumstance, teachers in this view have 
both the power and the responsibility 
to open up the range of options for our 
social future. 

fnglis's approach is persuasive 
rather than didactic, taking nis readers 
on a wide-ranging exploration of the 
workings of the educational process 
and of the structure and values of the 
social context in which it is embedded. 
In his prime preoccupation “with 
understanding how the entire curricu- 
lum works and with directing it to 
better ends", he is concerned to dis- 


cover how We got to where we are 
today, unravelling a history of ideas, 
culture, political movements, indust- 
rial and social processes which 
together combine to produce the crisis' 
conditions of late capitalism. In educa- 
tion, he argues, this is manifested in 
the gulf between the story told by the 
standard curriculum about ourselves, 
our values and our world, and the 
realities of life as we experience it. If 
schooling is to be other than a sterile 
and alienating mode of social control, 
the curriculum must be radically reas- 
sessed to both reflect and inform Ihc 
mental and soda! life of its audience. 

In seeking to reveal the workings of 
the curriculum, Inglis examines the 
historical development and social 
mobility of a range of subjects - 
English, classics, science, business 
management, - demonstrating that 
while forms of thought may be endur- 
ing human practices, what is chosen to 
represent these forms at any given time 
is a matter of social construction. 
Hence, curricula can be reconstructed , 
as they periodically have been in 
response to developments in con- 
sciousness and social organization. A 
more radical reconstruction is present- 
ly required to lake account of the 
experiences and legitimate interests of 


Sectarian 
division 
of schools 


Worlds Apart: segregated schools In 
Northern Ireland 
by Dominic Murray 
Appletrec Press, £10.95 
ISBN 086281 1457 

Dominic Murray conducted a partici- 
pant observation study of two North- 
ern Irish primary schools, one Catholic 
and one Protestant, located near each 
other in a “large Protest am town". The 
main goals of ihc research were to 
establish the basis of the universally- 
accepted assumption thnt Catholic and 
state educations differ and to assess the 
implications of these differences for 
possible future integration. 

Murray reports various aspects of 
the schools, such as systems of man- 
agement, symbols and symbolic activi- 
ties, and so on, but concentrates 
particularly upon the attitudes of 
teaching staff. His findings, und 
his interpretation of them, offer 
scant comfort to integral ion ists. Some 
of the differences and commonalities 
between the two schools can be attri- 
buted to structural causes. For inst- 
ance, control of both schools’ manage- 
ment committees resides with clergy. 
For the slate school, however, clergy 
of different Protestant denominations 
must share control, resulting in a 
“non-dcnoininationai" Protestant 
ethos. For the "maintained" (Catho- 
lic) school there is no such dispersal of 
power, ironically resulting in a less 
overt presence of clergy within the 
school. 

While recognizing that aspects of 
cuch school's unique character also 
explains differences (for example, 
“Rathlin", the Protestant school, has a 


those groups who, by reason uf their 
sex. class or race, have traditionally 
been under-represented in the histor- 
ical biography of a culture which goes 
to make up the fomml curriculum of 
schooling. 

This inquiry Into the workings of the 
curriculum engages seriously with the 
sociological ajipronch to schooling as a 
mechanism of social control, hut it 
boi!| elaborates and qualifies popular 
sociological insights. Though socinl 
control is necessarily one feature of 
institutionalized schooling, it need not 
be its only or dominant feature, except 
where curricula neither reflect nor 
respect the consciousness of the 
population ns n whole. That social 
control appears to be the prime func- 
tion of schooling in (his society is o 
contingent matter, with more to tell us 
about rhe defects of the accepted 
curriculum than about the nature of 
schooling itself. 

Inglis’s analysis of educational ills is 
thus subtler, less pessimistic and more 
potent than the standard critiques of 
liberal education which, in invoking 
cultural relativism, tel) us not only 
where .we are going wrong, but also 
why there is nowhere' “better" to go. 
Though he endorses many of me 
insights which are often advanced to 
sustain relativism, he avoids the re- 

{ [ressive conclusions which usually fol- 
ow. While he rejects the epistemolo- 
gical realism of the traditional liberal 
curriculum, which he claims ignores 
history and social processes, margina- 
lizing the experience and interests of 
large segments of society, he also 
rejects relativism as over-individualis- 
tic- a version of decadent romanticism 
which underplays our common 
humanity and the mutuality of shared 
experience and interest. 

This book is not easy to review for 
precisely those reasons which make it 
eminently worth reading: the writer's 
arguments arc not easily categorized; 
his theoretical analyses show little 
adherence to standard ideological divi- 
sions in the current educational argu- 
ment; his exhortations for changes in 
practice strike chords to which both 
radicals and traditionalists might find 
themselves responding. For books like 
this, perhaps the best that a review can 
do is to alert potential readers to a 
powerful, stimulating, diffuse source 
of challenging ideas. 

Ruth Jonathan 

Dr Jonathan is lecturer in education at 
the University of Edinburgh. 


reputation for high academic stan- 
dards stretching back over generations 
and a mure middle class clientele), 
Murray concludes that the fun- 
damental difference between the two 
schools and, by implication, between 
the two school systems, is one of 
culture. The Roman Catholic school is 
seen as having the religious. Catholic 
upbringing of the child as its central 
motivation while that of the state 
school is the academic education of the 
child. Given these fundamentally con- 
trary views of education and noting 
that, fur the majority of the Protestant 
teaching staff, “integration" means 
complete absorption of the Catholic 
school system into that of the state, 
Murray secs little prospect for integra- 
tion. 

Other barriers to integration, such 
as contrasting reverence for and mock- 
ing of British institutions and stereo- 
typic views of the "other sort”, arc 
recorded. An interesting finding is that 
the symbols that one grouping finds 
provocative may be so much a part of 
the everyday experience of the other as 
to be beneath consciousness. For ex- 
ample. the Protestant teaching staff . 
expressed unease about seeing reli- 
gious pictures and objects displayed In 
Catholic schools - none of the Catholic 
staff could dcscribu the religious 
emblem prominently on view in the 
entrance nnll to their school and some 
did not even know it was there. 

The book itself sometimes becomes 
a source of primary data, particularly 
when Murray, a Northern Irish Catho- 
lic, writes about the state school. This 
is both a strength and a weakness. A 
Protestant colleague involved in the 
same research would have added 
much. The text itself would have 
benefited from a strong editor. There 
is repetition and some later sections 
are eclipsed by earlier, more elabo- 
rated treatments of the same material. 
This is particularly frustrating since 
much of what is presented goes n long 
way towards giving a “feerof the two 
schools. More material on more facets 
i of school life would have helped the 
, reader understand how Northern Irish 
i schools do (and do not) differ and also 
' validity of 

! Murray’s conclusions. The most se- 
rious mniiation is the equation of 
integrated education solely with total 
ussimilation of Catholics into the state 
system even (hough more pluralist 
altcrnntjves do exist. I would have 
liked to have known more about the 
families (hat provided the six Catholic 
children that did attend RatliJin and 
particularly more about the Catholic 
parents who enrolled their child in 
Rathlln while refusing to state their 
religion. 

Worlds Apart , since It does provide 
rhe only ethnographic account of 
education in Northern Ireland from 
the point of view of teaching staff, is 
worth reuding by anyone Interested or 
involved in education in the province. 

It wifi be of most use, however, to 
those living outside Northern Ireland 
who desire an insight into the nature of 
sectarian division here or to those 
researching segregated education else- 
where who coulcf benefit from a ease 
history of segregated education diffe- 
rent from their own. 

Robert L. Miller 

Robert Miller is lecturer In sociology at 
the Queen’s University of Belfast. 
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Children's Ideas In Science 

Edited by R. Driver, E. Qussne and 
A.Tiberghlan 

Brings together various si udiascn how 
cMdran conceptualise scientific Ideas, and 
mdicaiBS (he practical mpfications for 
science teachers 
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The Deviant Pupil 

Sociological Perspectives 

ByV. J.Finiong 

A comprehensive and cnitcal introduction 
to sociological research and theory in the 
field of indiscipline at school 
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Appointments 

The governing body of Queen Maty 
Colkige has appointed Professor M. A . 
Laughton, professor of cleclricaj and 
electronic engineering, and Professor 
T. A. Smith, professor of political 
studies, as pro-principals for the period 
' IM7- 

D i A . c - G M «ks 
tchltd health); p f j. R . Thompson 


(.ophthalmology); Dr A. C. F. Cocks 
{engineering); Dr C. Hall (German); 

R r ^STp^“ 0a ' l:Drl! - 


Tlie Essex Institute of Higher Educa- 
appointed Dr NeilTergusoaas 
head of tiie new school of education at 
its Brentwood site. Dr Ferguson is 
currently head of the department of 
education at Hertfordshire College of 
Higher Education. 


Promotions 


LONDON, QUEEN MARY 
COLLEGE 

Personal profesiorshlps: Dr M B 
Green (physics); Dr J. W. Rose 
(mechanical engineering) 

H ^ Sl a 1 0ravclle (econo- 
9 . Rl Lcedhl 'm-Grcen 
(mat hemal tea I sciences). 


The annual conference of the 
Society for Research Into 
Higher Education will be held 
at Goldsmiths* College, Lon- 
don, from December 18 to 20. 

The second annual meeting of 
Brighton Polytechnic’s In- 
formation technology confer- 
ences Is to be held at the 
Gatwlck Hilton International 
Hotel, Gatwlck, West Sussex, 
on January 22. The theme is 
“E*P<Tt Systems in Training, 
Education and CBT*’. For de- 
tails of the conference, contact 
HamJsh Masson on 0323 33130 
as soon as possible. 


Queen Mary College, University ttf 
London, has announced the uwafd of 
honorary fellowships to; 

Sir Frederick Dainton, former chuir- 
man of the UGC and presently chun- 
cellur of Sheffield University; 
i i ohn „ Ell| 5. former dean of the 
London Hospital Medical College- 
TTie Rt Hon. Lord Mcllish, deputy 
clialrmun of the London Docklands 
Development Corporation; 

The Rt Hon. Lord Shiirardl, parlia- 
mentarian, life peer; 1 

J?.L R w H S n - L n rd chairman 

il Wplf “ l jrom.dn.ini, um| munac- 
M? fra ° ? rm 1'n‘vcrv.il Store; 
MnH ^ mic rcliici executive, 

London Borough of Tower Hnmlcts 
and menilicr of QMC governing Imdy; 
Mr Simon Gray, playwright . former 

&K",P M<5 » , h wpaiinteni. 
Baling College of Higher iiducution 

Dr ra Cd vS°W fdlo ' vsh 'l« hi: 
HrJR- M -W- Ricketl, director of 
Middlesex Polytechnic; 

Professor Dorothy E. C. Wcdcferhurn. 


andB *‘ 

"™ II N 1, dilecl.it -general of thr j 
untlsh Luimcil. ■ 

rhe University of Lancaster is to : 


cjinfcr Ihe Inin, vary .leerce of DLiltea 
Professor I'liilin ReynohU. nh., , c i| re< j 
n- i u 0 i . a . ll f. I,,r ,,n ' il ‘ptcmhi-r 30 

uirkhi'i't ! .til. is... ......a ii.. 


Uirkheck College liavcoiitcircdlinnoi- 


... . , „ . . ••-■■■.ihuoiw 

urj fellowships on Mr lu-irurd Chih- 
null iiml emeritus Professor I-' J. F 
Holisliawin 
BIRMINGHAM 

MA: Mr (L R. l-ku lu-r t belief, iclur of 
exinmiuiiil dejurlnu nt); the Rev. C 
i ‘ ■" n 'di (cli.ninum of ilie Mcihudist 
uisirict of liirniingh.ini. oie-ulcnt of 
I he Mi'IIkuIIm Oiirit'ji in Ci real Hn- 
lain); Mr J. || l-.iiiu-is (iiiiiscisily 
l,m u,, 'scr since 

LLD; Mi S I It.yd (city councillor urj 
alderman); Mr I;. J Newman (tic«isur- 
tff ■'» «hu university to I MW). 


(Sranrs 


The 
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Debney and Dr □. Mathews. £46.114 from 
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(effect of cathodic protection on alka'li silica 
reaction); Dr C.L.Paae, £65.376 from Depart- 
ment of Transport (effects of urea on concrete 
and reinforcement corrosion); Dr C. L. Page 
and Dr N. R. Short, £57,395 from SEIfC 
(earbonalion induced corrosion or steel in 
Mncieto); DrC. L. Pace, £31 ,578 from Atomic 
Energy Authority (hydration chemistry of blast 
furnaces sfag/ordmnry port land cement); DrC. 
L. page, £13,000 from Department of the 
Environment (Inorganic surfnee treatment for 
concrete protection)-, Dr P. Moore, £35,278 
from SERC (precise oriril determination and 
analysis from satellite altimetry and loser 
ranging); Mr D. 0. Gregory and Mr D. 
Johnson, £88,200 from Department of the 
Environment (evaluation of urban develop- 
ment grunt programme); Mr M. Luck, £75,000 
from South Birmingham Health Authority 
(market research for aouih Birmingham health 
authority): Mr D. O. Gregory and Mr M. 
Tricker, £40,140 from City of Birmingham 
District Council (Inner City Partnership In- 
formaUpn database); Mr J. E. T. Penny and Mr 
T H- E. Richards, £24,1 15 from Ministry of 




wtutujflHJBc utpiumuntm. j, ui 

two grants of £43,523 and £55.670 from 
manpower Services Commission (miiiniiinilv 

K .inimc); Dr M. B. Hudgins nml l»r M'. 

rd, £12,000 from MRC (high pofunii- 
unce liquid ehrumotosrnnhv in di-rninlohigical 
research); Professor II. B. Sut her land. 1 15.7311 
from Naikuuil CnaJ Hour. I (u-infnrcc.l inini-v 
lone using spccinl ilesiuned rcliifniivriii-iil ); | )r 
J. C. McGrulh, £19.872 from Rudic I’iinIuus 
( mechanisms of action and physi.i]ngic.il mk- nf 
nngimenslnn II in iniululalinn <if v.uaii.ir 
smooth iniiNcle lone); I'rnfesMH J. I jiiiIi 
£339.267 from SERC (thin film imiicnl wave- 
guide devices mill systems); Dr J. C. McGrath. 
“3.946 from SEHL (mechanisms of action und 
physiological role of nngioiciuhtn 11 in modula- 
tion of vascular smooth muscle tone); Dr Cl. 
Kenny, £33,619 from Scottish Hospital Endow- 
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Executive (mlcromeehanlsms of fracture); Dr 
S. Murphy, £21 ,898 from Internationa] Lead 
Zinc Research Organisation (production of 
„ “°y, raa,ri * composites for bearing ap- 
W. L Flint. £19,710 Trom 
SERC (reduction of un burned hydrocarbon 
emJssfona from carburcltcd petrol engine*); Mr 
L-W.Craii, £13,500 from Backer Electric Co 
. (elevated temperature properties of sin- 
Professor D. B. Ager, £9,250 
from British Academy (usefulness of language 
Allis acquired in higher education); Profit 
J*. " B- McWWnme, £16,190 from Rhondda 
Metal Co Ltd (research fellowship); Professor 
G - |‘«cns. Dr J. A. Hickman, Dr A. 

££ A ^ Slack “ d Dr M - J- ^Male, 
C92.276 from Cancer Research Campaian 
(exnenincntal nnw. ... » 


come Trust (Utes and medianlsms or ototoxlc- 
WJ Professor R. J. Lover- 

loge, £30,643 from Manpower Services Com- 
miuion (technology monitor). 


GLASGOW 

Dr J“« McOd- 


I enclose mp cheque far. 
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made payable to Times 


McGowan, £21,308 from Bencard (efficacy 
and tolerance of Amoxi! 3g in dental absce^ 
res); Professor S. B. Kayera £39,489 from 
^n^r Rjreaxch Campaign (clinical trials 

tffi - D ^i 
SttfiWiiMftSB 

Cancer Research Campaign (ptarmacoklneUc 

Ann rthontiortaiivlnai _ r 


Please return this coupon to Times NewstMoera i imi^ 

h UbSC ll Pt 1? 0 / J ana 0® r > 0*kfleld House, 35 Perry- 
mount Road, Haywards Heath, West Sussex RH16 3DH. ^ 


satfstwarte 

Research Campaign (circumvention of cytoto- 
»c drug resktance In animal tumour system); 
Dr J. B. Clam?n« and Dr J. C. McNab, 


» ■ v-nrncr, ur.uuu irnm KimiJi- 
dyde Regional Council (lralninH, educuiiun 
nnd employment for minorities); Professor K. 
W. Stephen and DrT. W. Macfarlanc, £34,959 
. from Unilever Rereiirch Factors effecting dcnr- 
jy demine ralizatlon of enamel) ; DrS. Cule Dr 
G. Mdhvaine, Mrs M. Smalls and Dr P. A. 
SPSyj. 54 ?;® 0 5<jni US National Institute of 
LnJld Health and Human Development. 


BRIGHTON POLYTECHNIC 
Dr J. T. Boardman and Dr F. Teskcy , f 1 20, («i 
from NAB (knowledge and information (nil* 
to establish mcthodoloaies for expert systems i; 
Dr T- Cowell, £60,000 from NAB (omimiu. 
Uon of louvred heat transfer surfaces]; Dr C 
Marriott, £120,000 from NAB (mucus secre- 
tion and drug delivery); Dr J. Bcssanl und Dr 

tanSOTTiW 2 * f r ° m SERC f^ntcxtuul 
,n {hf adoption and implementation 
rf computer Integrated manufacturing); Dr J. 
T. Boardman. £39,610 from Tacircm 


0 Open 

University 

viewing 

Saturday December 7 

BBC2 

^ ^ °«P Bnd 

1Wr town* 

Sunday December 8 

Baca 

™s^wissr~-«« 

' ****** fnpwyi 


from I illv Ki.>-.iii.li (Vntiv (narnsiil iu*L; »»■ 

noliyv) • 


nnuiirii 

Di l< I Ivuiii. (iKin Mul ) (|iti\-.iti|nmc- 

,il niiinilurtiig Ini divers); |'n<!e%--i>i ll VViUlf, 
£ IK.1KI from Moil (luadliuriivlmg td ih-vlanv 
fur testing In enld-eli.uiiber wind tiinurl); Silts 
A. Mell-'l, J.' *.'I5'J (mill miss ( Iiv-Ijiidk I'OlU- 
iiiiiiiiI V to i -ill III ■III. tu )■■■, pud initiative); 
I’rok-vioi I-. J.u|ii, H.'.t'iii (i.mu UK Army 
(slruliticd vvitcinv llirmv lot ixivufrlr iiuiile- 
nientiilinii in ILS nini)|. i'lofi-wor K. .Snifi. 
£10,794 from Jnhnvoii unit iuhiivou (ihan-oul 
cloth fur wmiiid mic); I'lnfcv-or R* Lea. 
£147.828 from SMUVAIvcs ImilHulriailt dc- 
vigil nicllinilolouy tm wafer'-v.dc integration). 

I V" levy ir (j Miivgmvc. 1 18,4(1,8 Hum Cinus 
Cuiiipiueis (rcM.ir%li into iiinuium ilcsisn); 

1 role stoi M Hcviv and lit I Bowman, 
U9J.373 from SEKC.JhIhi Ihirsl Lid 
(ir.iL-hing conipans iiroaiuiiiiuc); Dr P ilom- 
tn ' ,,, ’ Ul -‘••■-Rc.Siccile) Kclractnriei 

(naini'-reiiird.uii and minke suppressing com- 
posilinns for high pcifiiinumc thermoplat- 
hvs); Dr 1 S Lyre. £29.725 from Xi-RC 
(cnvirnnnn.-ni.il (acini* ,«nd abrasive wear of 
ceramics); Pmloror A J. Kcjiipldt. Mr T. 
Ihoannn and Di N l^domnum. £167.529 
from SERC/Dclco I'rodiiriv Lid (teacbiDg 
company programme ), Di P. II. Lowe. 
£5 1 .ton finm M»D |r continue henefrts ol 
standards and tiandanlu-siiunj, Professor R- 
\S iM/Dr R 1 Grieve, illl.UM from SERC/ 
IBM lie.ichuiv sompjny programme); Ptofes- 
>"i R l. WiUinn. tW.IM from Comer 
Research Campaign ffrec radical in can«r 
mduclinn and iicum-cntj; I'rr-fPHOT T. F- 
Sl iTvr. L31.589 from r uiiccr Rt-seuch Cam- 
paign fdittuiliant.es o( lipid perotidahun m 
cancer cells). Proles wu 1 . F. Slater. £|7.»J 
from Santcn Ptiarmasemicrd Co (free radical 
lechniifuesr " 


BIRMINGHAM .... „ 

Dr G Bhmiti. ttL!3»i from MW {imraccllu; 
Ur changes dunng myelrod cell erc^th and 

differeniiatiofi); Di l l*vy. L' 5 *** 
Health and Safety hxcmiive (camnoeerue 
aciwn of melalhL and mineral 
introduced into the iurg by intrabroncniai 
pellet implanted cm ); Dr V H 
£10.608 from West Midlands Regional Health 
Authority (prevalence of anorexia ncoW*)* 
Professor B. Melliii. from »*»**[ 

Siddley Rail Projects Ltd (uflgU train nij* 
simulator); Prufesror B. Meibll -nd Di C-l- 
Goodnun, £36, VX> from Leigbion MTA,ide - 
«gn Mudy for Tuen Mun LKI). Dr R a 
Jordan uid professor M. II. Lorello,£172,*« 
. from SERC (prep ora lion, refining and crystf 


nutrieot) 


“gerj; ur J. w. Uoyd. £16.274 from waiy 
RcMareh Centi* (organk pollution of p ounfr 
«fer); Dr D. R.> Roa.^tOO.UiO from, 1J 
Group Sendees Lid (surface coaling for NET 


Young md prO. H. J. Besneii, tHAto ?'«5 
Intemaiioite! Ud (filtering of liquid 
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AppDintmants for ono or two weeks are available at the Open 
University's summer schools held at universities throughout 
Great Britain between Dili July and 6th September I88B. 

Tutor Poets in the Faaulty of Arts 
Tutors qualified in: 

Art History. History. Music. Literature and Philosophy, 
llitor Posts in the Faculty of Soolel Sciences 

ul i n m I CSV l Tu mar i iii-ogi upiiy, runnels. l J byclioltjyy, £ocic7loyYr 
.40 loach in one of three Interdisciplinary modules - Crisis and 
‘•'.Confltel: The Fight for Shelton Bar; Library Research Exercise; 
- - M tf fi and Women Bnd Society. 

DS262 - introduction to Psychology 

Tutors with experience] of Experimental Methodology In different 
Breas of Psychology. 

D309 - Cognitive Psychology 

Tutors qualified in Cognitive Psychology. Computer or experimental 
experience desirable. 

Tutor Posts In the Faculty of Mathematics 
Tutors lor the following courses; Mathematics: A Foundation 
Course (M101J. Introduction to Pure Mathematics (M203), An 
Introduction to Calculus (MS283), Mathematical Models and 
Methods (MST204) 

Tutor Posts in the Faculty of Science 

Tutors qualified in: Biology. Chemistry • (Organic. Inorganic. 
Physical). Earth Sciences (including Earth's resources) and 
Physics. 

Tutor Posts In the Faculty of Technology 
Tutors qualified in Elementary Mathematics and Modelling (lor 
technologists) (TM282), Materials Science (T252). Systems 
(design, planning and management of social or technical 
systems), and Engineering Mechanics (Solids) (T232). 

TJOt - Living with Technology 

Tutors having teaching experience and qualifications and/or 
interests In the areas of Energy Policy and Resources. Micro- 
processors, Water Quality (Biology or chemistry). Materials 
SciBnce/Mstallurgy. Mechanical Engineering. 

T281 - Basic Physical Science for Technology 

Tutors qualified In general properties of matter, electricity, optics, 

heat and chemistry. 

7283 - Introductory Electronics, and T292 - instrumentation 
Tutors qualified in EleotronicB or Instrumentation: previous 
teaching experience an advantage. 

7362 - Design end innovation 

Tutors should have experience of one or more of: Invention and 
design, management and marketing, user needs and technology 
policy. 

Tutor Posts for the U-Ares 
U203 - Popular Culture 

Tutors with teaching experience and interest in the foliowing 
areas: Cultural Studies, semiology. Film and Television Study, 
Sociology Bnd Social History. 

U204 - Third World Studies 

Tutors with experience ol teaching Third World Studies in Higher 
Education. 

U22t - The Chenging Experience of Women 

Tutors with experience of leaching Women's Studies within 

Higher, Further or Adult Education. 

Demonstrator posts 

Graduates In Science to work in areas of Biology. Chemistry. 
Physics, Earth Sciences (including Earlh'B Resources). 

Graduates in Science and Engineering to work in areas of 
Materials Sconce. Metallurgy. Corrosion, Chemistry (water 
quality experiment). Electronica/Computing (microprocessor 
activity) 

Graduates in Mathematics. Science or Technology with some 
knowledge of Dynamics 

Application Procedure 

For further particulars Bnd an application form send a poBtoerd 
to Ihe Summer School Tutors Office (SS/3). P.O. Box B2. Tha 
Open University, Milton Keynes. MK7 6AU Completed application 
forms must reach the Open University by Monday 27lh January 
1988. 



Oxford 


Templeton College teaches graduate and 
undergraduate courses in Management 
Studies at the University of Oxford and 
specialises In the development of executives 
In small groups, particularly for very senior 
positions. 

The College invites applications for: 

THREE FELLOWSHIPS IN 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

These will be teaching and/or research 
posts in Corporate Strategy, Management 
Accounting, and Information Management. 
Experience In the design, marketing and 


be a particular advantage. 

Fellows btg members ol \ho University's 
Faculty of Social Studies and remunerated 
on Ihe usual Oxford scales. 

For details contact the President's Secretary. 


Tem pleton Colleoe 

The Oxford Gente tor Msnogemert States 

Oifaid OX l 5NY Toi(0865) 736422 Ttrfei 83147 ntin TEMCOL 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
Trinity College 


CHAIR OF 
PHARMACEUTICS 

Applications are Invited for this new appointment wilhin the 
Department of Pharmaceutics. ApplFcarrts should have an estab- 
lished record (n research and leaching and, preferably, a phar- 
maceutical qualification. 

Further particulars and conditions of appointment may ba obtained 
from . 

G.H.H. entrap 
Secretary to thB College 
West Theatre 
Trinity College 
Dublin 2 

to whom formal application may ba made, preferably not later 
than 14th February, 1886. paian 

UNIVERSITY OF ULSTER 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
at Jordanstown 

Ref: J 85/280 

To contribute to the leaching and laboratory davetopmeni, to participate 
in course planning, curriculum development and supervision of eludante 
on Industrial placement, and to engage in relevant research. 

Applicants should hold a good honours degree and should have had 
teaching, industrial or research experience In the application of modem 
control techniques to heavy current electrical engineering. 

Commencing salary wfll be determined by age, quaflficaUoju and 
experience wilhin Ihe range £7,520-214, 925 per annum (under review). 
Further details are available from the Staffing Officer, UnfveraHyof 
Ulster at Jordanstown, Shore Road, Nawtownabbey, Co Antrim BT37 



OpB (Telephone Whltaabbey (0231) 65131 , Ext 2243) to whom sppff- 
eetlona, Including a ftifl curriculum vitae and' the names and 
addresses of two referees, should be sent not later than 20 December 
1985. This post la open to both mala end female applicants. 

. „ . . '..i-. -V .: (72994) 



UNIVERSITY OF 







Department of Adult and 
Continuing Education 

Professor of Health Planning 
and Management 

Applications are invited tor the above post In Ihe Department of Adult 
and Continuing Education. Tha successful applicant will beexpectod 
to establish and direct a new Centre tor Health Planning and 
Management within the Department. A second poet of Senior 
Lecturer will be advertised Immediately after the appointment to the 
Chair. The successful applicant will have an intemailonal reputation 
In a relevant academic discipline and a proven • record ol 
postgraduate teaching. The post is tenable from 1st April 1986or as 
scon as possible thereafter. 

Application forma and Further Particulars Irom The Registrar, 
University of Keels, Keelo. Staffordshire, 8TS SBG. 

The salary is on Ihe professional scale and tha closing date (or 
m* »* ■ « ** »)> re e ur "** - ■ ■■ ■" 

(72988) 


Colaiste na hOHseoile Corcaigh 
University College Cork 


I 



University College Cork 

LECTURESHIP iN GEOLOGY 

AppHoatkme are Invited lor a full-time permanent post as Statutory 
Lecturer In ihe Dopartmem of Geology. 

Applications will be particularly welcome Irom candidates who era broadly 
based PalaeontologisisrStratigrBphersrSetllmentologlata who can bring 
expertise end leadership to develop soundly based courses in these IfeMs 
at the undergraduate level and to Initiate and supervise postgraduate 
research In one or more of these areas. 

The salary scale la; IRE18.4B7 - 10122,005 pa. 

Application forme end further details of the post may be obtained from 
the undersigned, 

Latest dale for receipt of com plated applications Is Friday, 

17 January, 1MB. 

M.F. Kelleher Secretary 

(MM3) 


Belfast 

The Queen's University 

Institute of Irlati Studies 

RESEARCH 
APPOINTMENTS 
AND GRANTS 

Applications are Invited for 
two senior and at least three 
Junior fellowships tenable In 
the Institute of Irish Studies 
from lac October 1986 ror 
research In any rield of atudy 
relevant to Ireland. 

Candidates lor the senior 
fellowships, which are in the 
■alary range £7.081 - £8,390 
funder review) with USS ir 
appropriate ami tenable for 
one year only, should be 
established scholars or several 
years standing. Candidates for 
the Junior rellowalilpB, which 
are worth £3,348 par annum 
plus raaa and to nob la ror one 
yasr with possible renewal for 
a second, should normally 
hold a good honours degree 
and must have research ex- 
par I enca. 

Applications are also in- 
vited for a special Junior 
fellowship worth £3.948 par 
annum plus fees and tenable 


special Junior 
rth £3.548 par 


initially ror one year but with 
the possibility of extension to 
a second. The successful 


extension to 


Candida to will work on a 
concordance or William Be- 
dell's Irish translation of ihe 
Old Testament. Applicants 
must have a good honours 
degree in Irish or Celtic Stu- 
dies and a basic knowledge of 
computing is deatrabla- 

In addition application may 
ba made by visiting scholars 
for two research grants of 
£190 each. 

Application forms ore avail- 
able from ihe Academic Coun- 
cil Office, The Queen’s Uni- 
versity or Beirut, Belfast BT7 
INN. and should be lodged 
tbera by 31at January 1886. 
(81574) • - HI' 


University of 

Otago 

Dunedin, NewZealand 

LECTURER OR 
SENIOR LECTURER 
INMANAGEMENT " 

Application! are invited for 
tha post of Lecturer or Senior 
Lecturer m Management. The 
Department undertake! 
teaching end research in a 
range of management disci- 
pline*. Teaching la at the 
undergraduate, poitprnduato, 
and post-experience levels end 
Includes a well-established 
M.b.a. programme, Close 
contact Is maintained with 
business and with the public 
sector and a special rela- 
tionship artists with certain 
industries, staff ere encour- 
aged. within limits, to under- 
take consultancy. 

inpllcsnt* should have 
d, relevant academic qual- 
ifications. practical business 
experience, and , preferably, 
research and/or teaching ex- 
perience. Ability to research 
end teach in at least one of the 
following areas Is desirable. 
Business policy. General Man- 
agment, operations Manage- 
ment, Jnduetrlel Engineering. 
Communications Skills, Orga- 
nisation. 

- S 5 B. 000 * U per 

NZ^:ooo BD . n,D 5 r 47.o L n 0 ctu ^ 

annum- 

intending applicants are In- 
vited to write for further 
information, available from 
the Secretary General, Asso- 
ciation or Commonwealth 
Universities CApptsi, 36 Gor- 
don Square, London WC1H 
OPP, or from the Registrar of 
the university. P.O. Box 96. 
Dunedin. New Zeeland. 

Applications close an 31m 
January 1986. <9)59l>. . hi 
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Universities continued 


AUSTRALL 


Apollcallon* are Invited tor the 
taltowlnp po«a (or nhlah 
■ppUcetliHiB clou an Uie dotes 
“»wn. SALARIES <unhee oihanviis 
Professor 

SAS4.S4S (Subjeel to National Wage 

tortoi Laoturer 
Laolu r“r 

SA27,233-|A35,777; Further deteJIe 
and application procedure may be 
obtained Iron The Association of 
Commonwealth Untvireltise. (Apptal 
M Gordon Square, London WCIH 
2. 22 ,B 5S opp'teatlona are Invitad 
direct to The Unlverelly. Equailty of 
opportunity la University policy. 


The University of Adelaide 

RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE IN THE 
ELDER 

CONSERVATORIUM 
OF MUSIC 

(Raf: 44281 

u " ■' P l, i*»l csdilcd 'Stiurcca of 
huh r* miiclli (rmury Furuprin Muik 
1 iiiliiton, nrJ thru rilninuMH>nt' 

A[-pllf jdii ib'iulJ huU a fund rtjuininl 
jtcgrw and Otuiild bate poWldinl m nui,* 


dcjrw and ihould bait pohfldir.l in mu:.* 
jaicirui.m.l iniKiaili'jnal frurneli uniter 
b»c dtbvrrtil pjptji ai nuair ova wm 
ecingrtwi. Hie appointee iftourd be a 
iwuirn ln ihe hit lory of louik Ihr try aril 
UK«y ■>! .impomiivi l«7g r» I wo, and 

anotilit hr Hhr- i.i : 


ilKuliS be able to fnveuigare orcMiaiivi 
sndinterdluipluiui Mohiical^ueirtorj*. 
ire rjndnJu[o ahniiU preferaldv alio be 
hilagual In Engleb and Ocimih and should 
nii< a reading rummand uf the major 
ronance lanpuagn. 

Tbt podiJnn l> re-iiUNc for on* year from 
I Febiujiy I'Jgi anj lie af pounce will be 
upctltd to ninuiurKC iit)- then, or aa toon 
« possible i bu icaficr In lufo. 

Funhcr Inf.nniBiltui conwmlDc llie dutlu 
ofibe padimn may l>* ohniEnctl from 
Prorcwi A.D. Metre die. Elder 
«“«r>aiortum ol Musk nrl: r08] 22S 

InArmutfuo jtvur Hu k.wi.u I •',! .er,, *n, 
of appolnnncai urijr ba ubixuied bom ihe 
SiMOT Auburn Return t Ftnouiell u ihs 
Unlit r«ily. 

ApywsltaB, In dnoOuts, qua tin a 
Rtmoce nuaiboT 4428 and gjvtoa run 
(maul panloibra Jlndudlng nheiher 
nndlrlalei hold Amlnillinpennanenr 
tendency iiatuit, details DlandeinU 

3 Dj6fktitam and names sad iddieun of 
tree referees, ihould resell the Senior 
Auburn Rcrmiw (Peuonnel) si ibe 
Unlienfty at Adelaide. QPO Box 4W. 
Adelaide, South Aintralia JfOt (ides: 
UNIVAu AAWMI) tun later than 
4 Jimmy 158*. 

University of Melbourne 

CHAIR OF 
PATHOLOGY 

Btpertmont of Pathology 

SALARY- Mih an adddianal loading for 
JP**!*) tudifted inpolnieo ol SAfi.210 
(tubject io change foUwliu NsUcnal Wan 
decision). 

The University breaking an appohue 
*iin an outiiamfing renud in an Field 
relevant to dip broad iteciptinetaf 
pathology. Further mraiauilan about iba 
nbove position, iuludJng dclaih of the 
structure and reuoiiXBol the Dcponmeni. 
application procedure, lupurmauuiloii. 
nasal and removal expense*. homing 
Bwhunce aaicoodnumsof jpporatraeal is 
available. 

« March ins. 

The Flfncfera University of 
South Australia 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
NEUROLOGY/ 
REHABILIATION 

Repatriation General HagpiM, Daw 
Park 

School ol Medlolne 
TJw post will ba jointly funded by He 
Dcpirixnpjn of Ve Lera in’ Alfa In and 
Bedford Ifidusidrs RehahllliaiJwi 
Auocuilon Inc Applies an should have a 
Fbirotnblp of the Roys I Ausmlaiian 
0:41ege or Phyiinansarhitoibei equivalent 

Cambridge 
Fitewilliam and 
Girton Colleges 

COLLEGE 

LECTURESHIP 

INHI8TORY 

Applications are Invited Tar 
a Collaae Lectureship tn Mod- 
?95« E S raDBa , n wrdtory alnca 
I7la from 1 October lOfls. 
Tt* B auccaneful candidate will 
also ba elected to a Fnilownliip 
■t Fltxwllliam Colieaa. The 
appoint mant. which ia open to 
men and women will be for a 
period of four years. 

The pensionable stipend of 
e College Lecturer will bo at a 

mats <H!,E"g?5.i s d. a So"„s 

Ing on age and experience. 
Tnle scale le currently under 
review. 

Further details rany be 
obtained from the Master, 
Flu william College, Cam- 
bridge CBS ODO, to whom 
applications (6 copies) should 
be sent no later then 11 
January. IBB6. Applicants 
should provide a curriculum 
vitae .with details of Uisir 
educations I record, current 
research, teaching experience 
and the two or three : 


a iuhAtalron A Phli nr MU a.. u ld ho x 
Cd'lril xU.-anla £ c 

rhe apikaairc mill k r«p\rtcd in 
uniiciulc ruipnnii1n|irl*t in jmitui c.ic. 

Irjfnuijj jnJ icuii^h. nail ip-rnt mvsi ri 
Ini nr hn lime ai ihr Rcrjuun.in fiiiior.il 
IlnipuaJ. Da* lUlk. i»Jmh u |r.inull> 
■•fills j l-»1 in i ir <oblncl>,,vpij| cl ihe 
b<h'-<>li<r Medicine Ihr ijnuiinioc will 
nx»r acUnn.il role In ihr fich shdi|jil„i 

Unii mid (n lljc Nuuiuluv) Son lie al Ihu 
Iter-iliUli'Ti Il'iipnJ ffcff ■jfip-jun, e Bill 
alia hceni-uiriigi.il ir, paitMrite m clieu,xl 
•Imres .iihm ibe Neur„luf(i Service and 
ihe STnitr-Rchi blliiiiiun Unit ai il.o 
I-unocn Me JiljI Cenl're and in uadciule 

? (pn-ulreni) IU|'P»|| I.,he Mihu, Bod/.ird 

irduiirlei in ihr are.u uf [rrijiini. planning 
and rciearih. f.>r peunlr mih 'Jurlufjiici 
Ine jppumrer will be leiponilMc in 
Piufruor fiiiinii SmnJi. In ihr fir« 

•niunce. anl rhrougli him ( j ihe Pi..fo . v ji 
F'vkiuv I V fiulniLii. and 
iJi hi A. kml.-mjjh si ihe Repjinsllor 
Ifoif lial. 

Ia a.idirrnn itivalan. ihe app.’lntee will 
receive s duskal budlng cl IA lu.l‘« a 
yeu and will bus llnnrd richl in prtvme 

B seine. 

laausry »W. 

DeakJn Univa/sity Geelong 

LECTURER — 
MARKETING AND 
MANAGEMENT 
POLICY 

IRer.- Bess} 

TJe mom tinphuh in Ibc Svhno] ol 
hlarogonien 1 is lowurdi ihe Off-Campus 
MBA an J On Compui BCOM. The 
appointee mil eonirihute id the icucbinji of 
[hi M BA in SubicrIc Maiheciai, 
Maasgumsnl Petty Blu | Maiteiine 
Manages] cut 

. ilwokl have approprlue 

quillhCinom a ml renlaiy lea china snd'or 
rclBvun bull ntii experience would be an 
advantage The Unheriny w.uld cmlder 
HIBng the peni by wcondmenl fium 

II Jimmy 1584. 

LECTURER 

PHILOSOPHICAL 

STUDIES 

(Ref: SVBfi) 

Philoiupbu-al Si u dies wiihm Ihe School , ,f 
I fumanlrks coven both Philosophy 
(mall ilv E urcipo j n I and ILsiuiy of Ideas as 
welTos King affBiaied ilih other mniois 
su.Th ai S-icial Siudiei of 5ucnte and 
KeUgiauiStwnes. Apnl.csnu with Lireicsn 
in ihe arris mentonecl or in l-hiloicnliy 
and Scirnco. Piiki.iphv and Uicraiuie. 
IMfc’Mphr Wumeni Siudiei eic uoutd 
ho viewer fsinmuMy Applicoms should 
Have n si rung iniereil In durance 

II Jsnuiry Mi.' 

^IWUrevilWIsrinliibhitaimol, 

EoayemduiiiiBwIvIdi ihtre vflha a ' 

review 6 ji cvntlSnhig tenure, • 

The UniveraiLy of Western 
Australia, Perth 

CHAIR JN ANATOMY 
AND HUMAN 
BIOLOGY 

Applications are (allied for a tenured 

E iulemcnt to the Chun In Anicmi and 
iun Dhilogy. The Chair will be 
renamed fallowing rhe reiiienem or 
Pro Tenor David Allbruck. firm the Cbair 
in Anatomy on llil Decemhi.-r 1186 The 
Deparineni of Anatomy and lliimun 
Biohvgv bas major undurgridiuic and 
pesuraduuie teacBliu canuniiincDii In ihe 
Faculties nf ScteDce. Medidnc, Cionlnl 
Scimue and Education. There ue Uroug 
rescaich aroupa inhuman posy enswmy . 
neursUolegv.hhlQlofw and ileeeolou, 
repioduatvefliul dcvefepmenlsIMokip. 

human popnlailan,. gcaeiks. phyikil 
amhiotolojjy and hnirrau evulnlloa. 

The holder of ibe Chair will hr caper led 
hi provide academic leadership over the 
broad is ago of •iLpinnicnul research and 
leaching activities Whiln preference will 
be given 10 a medially qualified person 
wilfi Interests In IukiIobsI analoniv. 
application from candidsut wiih -nhei 
revearch and reaching backpo cods win be 
wei oo me. 

Salary pins a precHnical kudlng ol 
IA4.5I5 per annum far a medic uly 
quallllcd Individual Benefiis ax lined 
below plus eUgjbflliy foi Icier via io travel 

K nU. Fur dies intormatlofl andaUe from 
AuadailoD of Cdmriumtvealih 
linhreisliieL 
18 Juaaiy IMS. 


LECTURER - 
DEPARTMENT 
OF ECONOMICS 

(Fixed Term) 

Application are inhed torappolmmeniio 
the above poritlon In rhe Dapanmeni 61 
Economlci for a period of Urn yean. The 
appointee would be expected to teach 
InlraducKny and advanced cooraet in 
economic* and coDirlbtaca vlgoronaly io the 


University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, NewZealand 

ASSISTANT 
LECTURER OR 
LECTURER 
IN EDUCATION 

Applications are invited 

rr£T» P8 L“ 0, L? ■uiiBbly quai- 
i!. ?k f S r and rasaarcti 

in the areas of human develop- 
ment and/or research design 
rneasurement. Applicants 
should at ate any additional 

EdSSSlon. ° lh * r Br "“ or 

Lecturer 

NZ520.000 . $34,000 par 
28c U J?JL'Vi I - BCturer NZ$3B.OOO - 

>35,000 per annum. 

^.. , JL tend,n “ «PPli™nt" are in- 
vited to write for further 
Information, available from 
the Secretary Oenaral. Asso- 
ciation of Commonwealth 
Uni vers Itlex (Apple), 36 Gor- 
Jg" Square,. London WC1H 
P p F, or from the Registrar of 
»he Unlvorsity, p.o. Box 36. 
Dunedin, Now Zealand. 

Applications close on Slat 
.January 19B6. (915921 HI 


Dcp3iinu.nl i research. Preference wilt be 
. siren 1" candi'Ltlei who have cumpleicJ , 
gi-.J Phfr. Tor funhcr Infoiiroilun un ihe 
.LuJeinh rcip»n>lhUiiici a f ihe i-oiiion 
rfLiuv (njitj'i |)r B N rihi.ib. Ifradot 
Depariincni un |i«i Jiu ISW. iPk.iL- qu.n v 

S I kti No. U)«i) 
i Jimmy, 1584. 

LECTURER- 
DEPARTMENT 
OF GERMAN 

(Fixed Tarir) 

Apfxilniment for ihiec jvmi Applirams 
should have native nr near native 
romperciKe In □ciman, a higher degtec 
01 equivilcar qualiluaiion and 
subsiannaJ erperienec In icathina the 
German langujoc it the ternary level 
Preference will be given to appliconu 
who provide evidence of a slrong 
practical u well as ihearellcal intcicsi la 
m.\!cm language leaching melhodolngv 
and have the cipmiy to rony dui 
research in thiv area. The mam Juries nf 
ihe successful applicant ulli be to rake 

£ »n in piaciical language teaching, and 
ci she will have rhe oppori unity of 
inalilng i major contribution io course 
cttvel^pmeni. Ability i» leach In on area 
of Iinguisilfs and-'or lilerjlure will be an 
auci. 

27 December 1985. 

For ths show two posts 

Henefils IncKidt, mpeiannuatkin. lludy 
leave, long service leave, fares to Penh lor 
ippolnlce and fully depffldenl fimily. 
removal aUowanee and housing loin 
sehema. 

Appllrailons In duplicate staring full 
persona] pininihis, quiUfkilkma and 
experience and ibe names and addresses of 
ihreo relareei. should reach the Staffing 
Olfjcei University or Western Australfi. 
Ncdundf. vVeslem Australia, 0009 hy the 
dosing due. 

Cundlilrxni of appoinimenl Mil be 
speallcd In any offer of ippulatmenl which 
may bo rude as ■ result of these 
■arertfiemcnts. 


The University of 
New England 

LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS 

Paaltlon No. 666 

Applicants should possess ■ higher degree In 
Eixinomki or hare comparable experience, 
nod be wrlt-iened m the main braiiches u( 
JiKidein kermamks Kesearch poteniid Is 
important, and proven sfcllliv will be 
^■rdcd ljawanb 1 ' when appUsauoni are 

.. !;f. ,n in 

ihwi v un J •> -u- s . un j ‘/.".J ti,y'; p UI . ", 
^psrtues in lecuulag bdore large sluus 

CKtUdtng Ectmo®.- 

Bmomfes or Beonomatria (whlcfa are 
taught In separate departments) are 
welcomed, and oppori uni lies to teach In 
speclslln areas are generally available ai 
advanced uiKfercraJiMle. honours or 
mailers Itivelv. Research is suonglv 
cncnuraiied. and ipprcipraic opporunlUev 
and fadlliiei for iNt ue available. Informal 
enmdric! lo Dr J Bsldry lulephone: ISD 61 
/ J'wW.I). 


LECTURER IN 
PREHISTORIC 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

PoalUon No: M7 
Mow Poahlon (Tsnurtd) 

Candidates should be special I m in 
Austiabslan. South Eui Aslan andftw 
Pacific archaeology and ethnography bui 
should also be capable uf leaching world 
prehistory and arcbKology and some social 
uflLhropolDgy. Previous leaching experience 
In a uiuvereily will be a distinct advantage 
and candidates are especied to have • good 
In noun depeo In prehistoric uchaeuliw 
and a poiipadnale degree. 

The lDccessful candidite wUI ba eipened 
w take up ihe appointment as soon as 
possible after JrdFebiuiry, 198*. Further 
Worm* 1 Ion nay be obtained from Professor 
O.E. Caanah un tele phono: ISD 61 67 
73-2145 (direct line) 

Foe bout posts 

Applications Induing the names and 
aodressai of three icnreel and fining the 

K l number ibueld be sear to the Start 
University of New England. 
Aimkhlo. N.S.W; Ml. AtanSua. , 0 
the doting dais. Applicants should (orwaid 
a copy of this advenlsemeat to their referees 

ftSTs^nm 10 w nd 2*5? SP 0 "* Jlretl 10 

tne atari Officer. Mi. H.Q. Turner, maiiinj 
ihdi envdopes Prtvaio and Confidamld' 
md quoting the position number, before ihe 
daslna date so ax u expedite Ihe 

3 iSZSZ'Sg?- 


The University Collette 
ofWales 
Aberystwyth 

LECTURER 
IN PHYSICAL ■ 
GEOGRAPHY 

Appllcatlana ora invited for 
the above post which arises as 
2J °?° “PPointmBnt of 
Dr B.E. Davies to the Chair of 
Environmental Science at tha 
University of Bradford. Appli- 

fnv'l'f. ; h ‘? Uld hBV “ rp “®“”ch 
Interests in comtenperary en- 
vironmental processes. The 
Department wishes to con- 
tinue work in Applied PhyaU:- 
fr-S"? BrB P h ^ bul * h “ Pnsclae 

,I 5. , ? J ,or * u ^ lr * development 

vvrtll depend on the intereataof 
taesuressful eppllcant. Salary 

fS&^&pitssssr. 

to £9,960 per annum. 

Dflrtlcuisra and ap- 
plication forms eon ha 
2^lnod from tha Starring 

|v& >5S? , 1 lf.„ A oV>TO?V 

applied U^rig ; CI 0 Fr73ay , , at ° 1 7°j^ 
January 19B6. (91373) tfi 


Royal Holloway and Bedford NewCoHece 

UNIVHSITYOf LONDON 
IGHAM HILL- ECHAM • SURREY -TW20 CXX 

Lectureship in 
Plant Biochemistry 

Applications are Invited tor this new post from candidates with 
experience In any branch of Plant Biochemistry. 

As well as contributing to the departments teaching pro- 
gramme, the appointee will be expected to join In the work of a 
recently formed plant exploitation and protection research 
group. 

Further details of this post can be obtained from the Personnel 
Officer. Closing dale for applications will be 20th December 
1985. 

(70700) 


Un LOUGHBOROUGH 
UNIVERSITY 

\ii7 OF TECHNOLOGY 

LECTURER 
IN PHYSICS 

Application* arc invited for (he post of 
LECTURER In the Department of Phyi- 
tcs. The lucceuful applicant will Join one 
or the existing rerearch groups: Surface 
Physics; Non-Linear Opta; Magnetism 
and Solid Siam Physics; Mechanical IW 
eniei of Maucr. The Lecturer will be 
expected lo participate lit the (caching on 
rtie Honour* councx In Physics and In 
Electronic Engineering and Physics. 

The appointment, which will commence 
from (be caillcit possible date, will be 
made In the lower hair of the Male £7.520 
(o £14,025 (under review front I April, 
19R5), 

Applicant form* and further details from 
Paul Johnion. Establishment and Staffing 


University of 
Otago 

Dunedin. New Zealand 
„ LECTURER OR 
SENIOR LECTURER 

rNr Sf3Mf;T I0N 

. A W ,.,^ n . 1rffrf||T[aMl||| 

mont or Quantitative and 
Computer Studies vvit-liln riio 
1' ax -is) tv of Coiiimor-1-n. Tin- 
prlmnry itiiruuNH nf th«» hum in 
to lUMlat vvltli rliu 11*111 lif un oi 
Inforiiuitiuii SvstnntH. 

Thsi bniiiuiy 

folluvv-H tli« Mirrl.uln rmniu- 
ij'^tjiilai to na us ilcfiiinit l,y in,, 
fr. . x.'xiisiiiiit 

Ill mMHfiiii || iiiiiri'H < nui s^s on 
^iiiilnihT Mimniiriiii'iir, Dmu 
Hi"i ..nh||„i Ailiiiinlni rut lull. 

iJu-lHliin Si svst ,'lus mill 

t\pf| | S\ SlI'UIS. rill'I-n K II 

I*in|all,ism 1,11 SVSII-IIIS 

iiiiiilv sis Him (ii-.hu, , nil j 

i I'urvis ins vi* ii sii-diiii (irii, it, 

T ,, . m Ill 

I™. tm-liiitiliMiy 

but woo n tlio ULiKlomic 
cammunlty and nractltlunom, 
anil tlia apnolntnn will l>n 
anonuratincl to mndiict rn- 
f*?™!. 1 , ,ho oPDlls.’htliinH .if 
nforiimtion »y atoms. 1'ulillon- 
i f r ® Hnnr « , » ruanltH unil 
arttclUK uf an ovpnNit.rrv nn- 
lure aro thus ('■ir-uiii-au,>d. 

Applicanta within utin-r 
aasaefatod iUbcIpIIiioh, hiii Ii ns 
Acrnunilnii or Markrilim, and 
who linvn n knnvvlodiio of 

co r ur«o?d a to oil\V nS “ re nl " 
NzVaS^bo - S33.Q00 ,,l |mr 

annum, Sonjor iiri.,™p 
. N n Z „*, 3 m 7 :° 00 * ’ 

■' , *H«blo from 
cbftloo ‘ r ry £ Bn " r “l. Aaso- 

llSi! an ... 0f Commonwnulth 
Universities i Appta.t. 36 Giir. 
don Square. Lorulon SVC I H 
?h*" i s tl,,! lUrtilsirar'tif 
5ft - 

Ma^V C 9Vi Q ?i, 5 C fe? on Af 


University of 
Essex 

Department of Computer 
Science 

COMPUTER OFFICER 

baaed 

ttin" lo Mtend 

iMrnVSS .U f co »nnutor baaed 
learning thrauuhout the Uni. 

« W^ig^^n I d n, ^fflSr ,a 

the^Sml^oV r?* are lnv|lBd for 
jne paal of Computor Officer 

*%» 

mant P wm ‘App'otnt" 

Orade ia fCTlSSo^^riSSo 
per annum, under review} or, 
™r “ . applicant with 
luaUncatlona and 
?eFi R%« ce ' D " . Orada II 
(£11.673 . £14. BBS per 

annum, under review). 

(tBn FOPlOBI, 

L" C J 0 .4. lno * cupr *«ulism vitae 
name* and add re Base 
2* 5'S,® referaea, should reach 
the Regbtrai* fnjxA4A<irt?m 
Unlyers 




from whom further particu- 
lars may be obtained, by 27th 
Decerabar 1935. (S15SB) ■ Ml 


The University of 
The South Pacific 
Suva, Fiji 

ApnllrntloiiH urn invliiul l«ir 
tlio fiilliivvlriti pi Mi tic ms: 

LECTURER II/ 
LECTURER I 
IN MATHEMATICS 


Applirnnts nhimUi llorniully 
nnve _n posturiidu«iio nunliricn- 
tlon In inntiiematlcB/Luinpulni- 
■ctenco vvltli toucliing rxiieri- 
ance at tertiary level. I’rcfnr- 
ho fllvon ‘o llinRD 
qualified in computer si Inmn 
or nuin erica] applied 
mathematics Including opnrn- 
HPHf, feaearcli. Appolntnu-nt 
to this past will bu for a fined 
term contract of throe yenrs. 

JUNIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II/ 
LECTURER I 
IN ECONOMICS 

(1*0*1 83/621 

Tim Htn cnvsful ii|<|tllr mu ,n 
tlio Junior Li:clurt*r lr*vc*i iimsi 
H2™ “J I nn: ‘ l “ H«M>ii (irit 
den ran in Fioiiiiinlrd. wlmrnui 
tim surrosHfui upnllutiu ,n n,,, 
Laclurnr II n„ ( | i.ei turur I 
iovel i mist liuvn <it least n imiitl 

corli „r' Br , ,,,, ' , ^ | V* n IMHVl.lt re- 
' f r *» , »'bluii nxiMi 1*1 piiru. 
Tlia npitointui, will in- ri- 
Bpnuslhln for the t.iu.-hlnu ol 
ocoiiomlca wltliin tim iiiiiim-. 

u " d lilpltsinn immii- 
laminos both tur rnniinis Mu. 
pent* Had for Mudeiits siudy. 
S ,il " ,unt " l»v e.xlunslf.n 

Mon ‘cl* V ,PO,, S h ,l,r 

■lon Sm-Yli-ps Cciilrn ot h,,, 

n»o ,V rir. ,, n V ' W,,, ' ru »|.moprl- 
“;°* r 1 ,,, ‘ n*TMtn ii|>ii»iut.*,| mnv 

., ln ' 


Suliiry will lie in ,i. « .» .Inn, ,* 
with qiiiillili niiniiH mill , s. 

l>i‘rfi*iii-,- I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 . r tin, i 

Hcul*. : I* S I <>, 11*1*1 . | I. 

I.ei t in-in II ISl; , „U|V 

13.44(i. Lio lni i-i I i 9 | A. «r,! | 
- IK. Still. AMix.lrilriifiii will In- 
fill I | ,<< i linl n| l In 

yuill-H iiihI iii.iv in, reiir-vv,.l.li- 
ity mill mil ■iiii-«,*iiii<ii| . In iiii.ii- 
tlnii. I In* ihiiv.-isliy |,i*< ivl.li*,, 
ui'ii* nil v ■miiniui inn i • • is>*„ ,,i 

linsii *•■! I*, i* v . ii|>|>i*li,lri,,*iit 

mil. s.ali [,-, | a,, i|„ 

I I|||V.*I *,il V‘*. ,111 11*111 Is* 

i*. ,lli y. |j,ii llv I in ni'.lm.i 

ii. i-iauiiimiliilliin in „ |- ■ ■ r 1 1 as I aal 
1«j% ■>! suliiry. 'llie I hit verslly 
will naitli-lliiitp a mini ikiuIvh- 
lent to 1034, nr the unMulii. 
tee'ii milnry tnvvairils Ills Muiaei - 
aimiiiiiliin ulilbiniliiiis. 

CaiiiiliUlPH sin nilti 
Thren C.iaplais uf f lipli* ,-iairl. n- 

liim vlliir- with fun i n-i 

liartir.iliii-s. am mm 

aililrpsM-s .it i In ei- ■■•im-t-?, 
ami iluln oi uViill.it.ilii v to Hi,. 
Il'iiilbirar, the I >iiiver*>ity ,.r 

5 l, A« a, L ,,,l • ■■ «7 »i>x 

1160. Suva, l i|i, |, | ln 

Pn n i n,, ir Hiasi 27 lire •*ii,l,i-r 

■Jr .. c,,l,l,l,l * , ">-'i 111 tis<- in< 

should also Send at loiiv of 
tnclr appliLiiiloii |r. tire- Sc, i a<t- 
ary Gcnnrul, Ansoualiriri ui 
Commonwealth Unlvi i situ s 
AppUJ, , 36 fiurrlixi Fi«inuri'. 
Loniluu WCIH UFF. 

(91 563 i HI 


The University 
of Zambia 

A|apll, ail ia, ns ,n a- I n v J | «., | 

(lie 

POST OF 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
PROFESSOR 

* n lf «e Draparimnni ol l*nvs|, *. 
Applirurits slitj,,),] |„. ,... 

ppri.ncital jihystaisrs vs,,,, „ 

SoH.lVje. N ,V, r|r,,r **h> M» o. 
f,oi y Staifr Plivnifs itnri hiis<* .. 
worhKiiii kiinwii Utfi' nf fiiriiim 

* ,Ml lh " aptilit iiijnaa . ,i 
miironroi a-ssors. riae dim. 

nrlnc. V ** 11 |p,,,l, vlei lrcsilt»S 
both sin, 

otp l ^cvo“a ,,, “ ,, ' a " ,, 

The post will Iju i#.|iaiSi|« , -is 
P^^lbln und Dip mu. 

ISfi.ito u h ? ,or »wo tKura 
initially. Salary will bV In 

■^. orf,an,; " with qiiBliftiatlon" 

kA ^So rl,fn "' v* "’*• •mzi 

i.,iT® , ^0 | * Ollier benefiis 
include family naxsanni 
annual leave and varUeta olio 
wances. The British Govern- 
ment may provide salury sup. 

Sl4 m 47a“ ll E?7 , aqi , r 

- 617.253 for m mar- 

CIS SS8 0,,,, # B a * ld cil.iao - 

appcrtnlee. ^ 

‘wssys 

* nd lhr ' e names 
“ddressea of referees 

Ze^h?« ren E. ,, rv ho University or 
f-erabla. P.O. Boa 3133R ■ 
Lilia ka, Zambia before si 
*irw7n i ?J 4 i. L’sndidnles ra . 


The Papua New Guinea 

T«T rsi . tyof 

* eehnology 

SENIOR LECTUREg 

sags# “ 

TECHNICAL 

instructor 

«N CARTOGRAPHY 

«'•'**• level IllsSrtSJS*®* do- 
»ih,i|>iiv iiM,i I ■. Cn nh- 

"'•»« and hi din n , l 111 V“ n “'»°- 

Sorvi.ylili, and * , £ vo1 

1 (rail i inn. Survuy 

ill ,l’i-i !| »| i ml! J. 1 ' *' * l ,, »wtcsa ■ 

um.s i.Mroii.*,! 

HIUM* Vt-.il s ,,l vyj’ °r 

■■VIII*! Il-ll, A,,,,, 1 .. *' , V«Sioi|Bl 

Sciil.il ,|*i 111. | mil T,.| tsisir ai I 1 
M.-...1..I li*vi,|. lh. ,.|.|,u1 .a'"' 
WOII til In. i*\|ia*i i,., | I.VMJ* 
.*..>1111.1 la.ii'l, iii .. mill 

' ■""'U - «» well ,i*. cxi.nrtJSS; 

in a-MMs-r Ilia-Ill, Ilia* itin|i|,[|,„ 

siirvi-y Inn ilrui t hut. 

I 

SaShSI-v. !.«•« I III >•] l/S Pn , u 

i'Is'.i!! In*** * iii sor ] 

K 1 7.35.1 |i.n. , l.i-itun-r to 

iV'}}* "“<**’1 Inilrucloru 

KI!l,4ors is. is.. SoniOT 
Lai-111111 -/i*rl,s. ut.il r.vhnlm 
lilstnarlor K2l.23*i ii.. Si 
Htu. a.fiHUA lUM'rox.t; Ibu, 
of ii|iitoliitiin*m Will denend 
upon qiiiilUli nt inns and n, 
perleili a*. 1 

Aimliiut ions will not bt 

I mi i*i I troin cou* 

l.l.*H wU.*r„ in, Hi ft , muses are 
qualiilPd to work at tliu Uni. 
vernllv, 

Aitplii nuts vvlio me y bcaUe ^ 

to nrriiiuii, sc. oiiflmput from 
thiilr ■■i*i*spiit i-mniorin- for * i 
■nirilimiin of one vr.ir .hi.Iiiiud 
tiirec y,-. us *sr«- nts,, niii*niir- 
ailed to ii|a[i|v . 

Iliiil.il ..mi i. ii | iM-il.Mltsrnr 
\ Vciiri. Ollier heitniiis | n - 
■ I lull* «i ul t v oi 24 i.iftpfi 

nt a*.,, -.in >i ii n-i i.ai .ii.provpd 
■•csi'ni a li, .,|i|uilniini,iit mill rc- 
pill l I.I I ion lures. leaiVa* lures 
for ilia* '*i.i|| rueinliea- mill 
i.llliiiv ill tea IN Inoiiliis uf 
seivl.c. sett 1 1 mi. in amil 

net till, >l-i ,iit iiIIovviiiii i*s, slv 
weeks iMiut It*, s\ a* |,,. r y,.,i r . 
I.lllll III Ion ,111.1 irir.lieiil ||,*11,*|U 
MhPlllfS .in, tiv.illulale. 

Ilpiiille.l hi.|.Ii< ,ii tons iivvia 

• oplcs) will. . in rlc nliini vllm*. 

lu.|nili.*i vviiii t)„. n.inn-s .uni 
Ud.lr—ses i,| lh,,-,. i ,.|e| ,.ps a 

"■V. 1 . a .ll llcsl .iv.litil- 

x-tlll v I.i t.,k,- III > iniftt, Hiniiiirl 

s.',l ,,v; l*riil*lr.ir. 

• "l'“* New Oulu. ,i UniW'i-llv 

IJ* 1 l*rlv nli* M.iU 

"•"a, 1 *"•* I’elm.i Mew laiilau-.i. 

1 *-iiiii,iry l*lli(. A|,|.!l- 
whom ■■■■ 1 1 

.'u'l'VnV."" '""''“{Vf-. 


IJiiivci'Kity of 
Surrey 

I »,-i*,n I mi-in ,,| Mr. ii,. i.j, ill 

I ■■■iliir>-i HIM 

PROFESSOR 

OF 

MANUFACTURING 

TECHNOLOGY 

A |ls ll! t-nn(i, rii.il v inai.llMr.l 
cmilneei- I- ■ a lima r*.| lo lip* 
vclii|i lesp.iii |, n,n| ir, u hiiiij laa 
Ilia- ,ii a-. > ,,i ,ia|\ ,-.| laimiial,!.- 
Ini Iiiii la-, l,,„,l.„,v . A sura i*ss- 

*"> Ii ml mid 

I lai.liisla i-i! i«i»|i!lrH" 

1 1 nia-, nil, l aaB.iaa.iui-a l.al anmlaiiill • 

■ ill lain *o slraaas nar lilli'i<rl*nit 

■ >l , ri-ilialsltfs lire llilh post. 

Hu* U|*|n,liila-.- will In' #*• 

|,e. leal I., ,|> I ns 1 )|r i-i tul uf lh* 

II Inn .1i-.|i «-r , inarnr 111 E"; 
•line* -i Inn with industrial 

Miiii,i,|>-rm-nt .mi] in io- 
>, rilln, in- tin- ir-ft,-.ir>ll aUtvItV 
w ill, h is iih rmlv iii iirunriiv* in 
re|,it,-,| an i . is. 

flu* ,i|>|»,liitiiicnt will M 
in.i.Ii- w nt, laa tlic Ifrifiissunj 1 

■ uiiim- t itihilniiiin £18.793. 
aivcrami* £'22.0H*J npr nltnum. 
miller i a*v |a*vv l, iiiiu will riiflrt* 
Ihe mi, i > wiial nppllrbrt* * 
•lU'iliii, ut ions nrnl o»in>rlM(J- 
Kisgia-i iiianiitiliiaii »iiiili-r U.S.5* 

■ ■ mmii! i, ms 

I in tin, r iinriluil»r». 

nv nil, ititi* from the Acudomii 

iti-xivti-nr lA A.t. Urt'X^iJJI 
«.f Siarr« v. fiiiildliirr|. “TO 
Cl 12 'a XII . or Tv I Guildford 
IU4H3I 371281. Ext 
Ar.i.tii Jiiuns from mm “ n “ 
wuiiien. In llie form of. ■ 

• nrr re ilium -vi ■ * 8 n«l m^'pb 

.■stMfr'*""™ «> 


University of 
Giusgow 

|)e|,.irlmentol htutldlo 

LECTURESHIP 
IN STATISTICS 

Aplilii ailoia* are. 
a l.et liiruslllu ill 
a bill Irorn lat Cy 'rjl*** 1 -. >9““; 
or earlier. Ia mutual aye* 
merit* CnmilUistri. hliould .or 
active rrxt, tire her* in 
brariih of Stuiiaih 4. baMn 
will be within £7.J70 
£14,923 (under revutwi » 
the Lniturnr«' srale. 
plarcineni uir.ordfnu «o 
quallit' at Iona uud MprrK» w ' 

Further portU-uiar* ffljf 1 !? 
obtained from tti« Acud L,Ii 
Personnel Offhe, UiiIvr«»I 
of Clisanw. Gl»«30« **\i 
8QQ. where epplltatlon* ?*} 
COpTeai, givluti the nmarM"’ 
addresses or not more ,* ll “ 
three referees, should “J* 
lodged on or before l 3 '" 
January. IBH6. 

' ,uo, ' "ft 
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Universities continued 


Victoria University 
of Wellington 
New Zealand 

LECTURESHIP/ 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIP IN 
ARCHITECTURE 

Application's are Invited 
from quail find persona Tor 
appointment at Lanturor or 
Senior Lecturer lovnl in tho 
School or Architecture. Appli- 
cant*. must have professional 
oxporlcncn in rommorcial 
erciiitorture and tho construc- 
tion Industry, and demons- 
trate good understanding of 
tho construction process and 
its management. Academic ex* 

E erlence Is strongly preferred 
ut Is not a prerequisite for 
appointment. 

The appointee will bo ex- 
pected to participate In tha 
work of the School In general . 
to ra-ordlnate lecturers in 
siinctnllsed areas, end to 
ossunip responsibility for the 
lunchlmi anti dcvclnpmont of 
construction und building 
tuciinniaay *liidl,.-H. Ill nccard- 
anco with n'li'iiiul University 
practice, the aiipoiiilui, nmy 
undertake a Itinited amount uf 
consulting or rasnnrcli vvurk 
appropriate tu ihn stntua and 
commitment of ihe oosltlun. 

. The following Ontario* will 
NZSSa.UUi/ ™E*-.i Cflc scale: 
annum, Ssnlor Lecturer scale: 
NZS37.000 - $47,000 per 

annum. Academic salary levels 
are comparnblo with those In 
private pracllco end In Gov- 
ernment service and relate 
appropriately ta tha cost of 
living In New zeuiand. 

The Unlveralty wishes to 
make an appointment to com- 
mence ob early as possible In 
1986. 

Conditions of appointment 
and method of application may 
be obtained from the Secret- 
ary General, AssorinTion of 
Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Gordon Square, 
Loudon WCIH OPFi or rmin 
the Administrative Assistant 
(Appointments). Victoria Uni- 


versity or Wellington, Private 
Beg, Wellington. New Zea- 
land. with whom applications 


close on 28 February 1986. 

(915831 HI 

University of 
Liverpool 

CHAIR OF 
EQUINE STUDIES 

nuwlv «-MlBl>llHlUI»i I'lllll I ,11 
E>iul|i» Hi ii.li.*-, iii >i.i* n„p,irt- 
— i . re til of Veterinary Glluir.il 
< Eclcnro whir It is to bo filled 
f» rein jau-Oi lobar, 1 986 . 

UmiTm? . c,,Q,r •’“x been ostuli- 

cinra iKft“ lr 5 r,nt, . ,n " OHd odv - 
enmn* .. rt ,°volonnient of 
5 .? U m° m ,“ d ! c '”° und suriiory 
U'u University anil the 
H will bo expm toil u> 
OXl<! " Rlvo ensouri-h nx- 

{[•“»: lia , ^33 ,,i, por "aniium 

lundnr rnvlnw), 

(3 ropiest, 
together will. Mu* limn*"* i.i 
tliree rcfurcim, Htiould lu- i-„. 

cotvod mu inn, i- in,,,. |6,|, 
January. 1986. |> v tin. n«u- 
nAC 0 TU-7 T,, . n , Ull < v *r»Hy. P.O. 

59 X J 4T ,. Liverpool L69 3HX, 
from whom furtlinr particu- 
lars may be obtained. (Cnndl- 
oatss overseas who wish to da 

Sfrmffl. “ nnd Ono COP1 ' bY 
(9®,° rBf: nv/aas/THM. 


The University of 
Manchester 

Department of Chemistry 

LECTURESHIP 

INORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY 

Applications era Invited far 
me above post tonable from 
October 1986. The person 
appointed will be expected to 
Carry out undergraduate end 
postgraduate teaching, and to 
Initiate e programme of inde- 
pendent research. Initial sal- 
ary in the range £7,320 - 
£9,390 p.o. (under review). 
Superannuation. 

Further Information and 
epplicCtlon forms (returnable 

February 14th) Trom tha 
Registrar. Tho University. 
““"Shuster MIA SPL. Quote 
ref: 238/flS/THES. (91 S95t HI 


University of 
York 

REGISTRAR 

.u. Appl, 5® tlon9 °r® invited ror 
wire P°* 1 ° r Reidstrar which 
k _ vaconk on 1 Octo- 

ber 1986 on the retirement of 
Anne Riddell. The holder of 
Ih”’, senior academic 

52~}H J “ t . ra ! lve pOBl ,n lhB u ”i- 

tn7h?'.)," directly answerable 
(o tha Vice-Chancellor. 

th. T „ h ?B*, B l! ry wl11 hB no * Ism 
!5?S L 000 within Adnitnls- 
tratlve Orade IV. 

t Q /J.K® cop, r“ of BPPlicatlons, 
tSSfi" *1- ' V,lh * h ® namei of 
rnree rererees, should be sent 
VW L. J « n u*ry 1986 to the 
llnit5 h S[ ,c ® 1 . lor .’ s Secretsi-y, 

H," lvo r?‘ t y or Vork. Heellng- 

OBn'd vt>1 SDD <T ““ : 

. Ext. 200) from 

avs?i7k i u rt ^. 9r Pwtlcu»«ra are 
tWftfi 1 ?- Flea so quote adver- 

J*SS^g9 1 B80™ nC# nUmb " S'l 


University of 
Oxford 

tnonjanlc Chemistry 
Laboratory 

in BBsociation with 

St. Hilda's College 

or Wadhara College 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURESHIP 
IN INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

Appllcatlana are Invited for 
e University Lectureship in 
Inorganic Chnmistry. Appli- 
cants may work In any branch 
or Inorganic chemistry. In- 
cluding Its borders with sur- 
face ndenre. nol(d-slnte aclen- 
ce, Bin! tiloloiiy. It In Intended 
that tills appointment should 
he hold In conjunction with u 
tutorial fellowship at a col- 
lege, The University has de- 
cided that priority in this case 
should bo given to St. Hilda’s 
College. which, however, 
under Its statutes may admit 
woman fellows only. Accor- 
dingly, tf a women is 
appointed, she may be offered 
n lelluwfthlp by St. Hllriu'9 
Col I*-, |n. |f n man Is uppolntnd. 
he may L,u nffijrnd a fellowship 
by Wellborn Collf-ftc. Separate 
applli iiilreu imca not !,<• mudo 
for tliu .ulln.in iiniiulntlmint. 

Furtlinr purtl.ularn of Um 
iDciuri-shlp and or tim roiinui' 
rrUiTfP'.’Ins may be obtelii'.il 
nough, [nannl. 7.H. Gondn- 


Oxford University 
Computing Service 

COMPUTING 
IN THE ARTS 
ADVISOR 

Oxford University Comput- 
ing Service has a vacancy fur 
■n external advisor In comput- 
ing in the arts, for which it Is a 
leading exponent. Tlin suc- 
cessful applicant will concen- 
trate on supporting and advis- 
ing externnl users nf the 
Laserramp photo type set ter 

and will also be expected to 
provide some support for us- 
ers of tliu KDEM optical rhor- 
ecter rentier , the Oxford Con- 
cordance Program end tlio 
Oxford Text Archive. 

The appointment will be on 
the Fir sc arch Support IB Scale 
with initial apprilntmnnt In 
the range £6,865 - £9,273 per 
annum I9 l-dIo under review, 
according to age and experi- 
ence. The post Is Bvaiinble 
until October 1988. 

Further details and applica- 
tion farms can ba obtained 
from Mrs Clarke. Oxford Uni- 
versity Computing Service. 13 
Unnbury Rond. Oxford 0X2 
6NN. Tell 11)865) 36721. 

Closing date Tor the return of 
application farms Ib 6th Janu- 
ary 19B6. ,91381) HI 


> fellowship by St. Hiidu’s 

Caltage. If n mint Is uppolntnd. University Ot 

lie may Lu nffiji-rul a fellowship P.nnfprHill'v 

l»V Wotllieni Collepp. Sei.urntP L-anCerDUlV 

appiii uiiim uned um i.e mudo New Zealand 

ror (lie .ullnun uniiulutliuint. 

Further purlleularn of llie LECTURER1N 

iDClureshlp and of tlln roilmie PLANT PHYSIOI OGY 

rrUrtrmrint..niDy be obteinmi riaAiNi rmoiuLUUi 

nough, [notfc. .-1-ll- Goodn- Appllrntiiaits ai-i, inviLod for 

Labors tury, SuTTUT tLa^jiosHIrm ul Luclurnr in ihn 


Rond. Oxford 0X1 3QR, to 
Wham e curriculum vltnu and 
tha names of throo referees 
should be submitted by 31at 
January. 1986. (91384) Hi 


Cambridge University 

UNIVERSITY 
ASSISTANT 
LECTURER 
IN THE FACULTY 
OF CLASSICS 

Applications are Invltnd Tar 
e post of University Assistant 
Lecturer In the Fnculty of 
Classics, to taka up appoint- 
ment on 1 October 1986. 

The successful applicant 
will be required to lecture and 
pursue research In the field or 
Ancient History. 

Tha appointment will be for 

years. ' " , --in,- 

xi i l<,i ■ ill, lor puiacuih ■irel-onir* 
"“'■lly residant in Collngn Is: 
£8.299 u yum*, rlslnu l»y four 
£lS'a 54 Increments to 

Further Information about 
the duties und conditions or 
appointment may bn obtained 
from tho ducrutnry or the 
Appointments Committee, 
Fnculty of Classics, Sldnwick 
Avenue. Cambridge CHS 9DA, 
to wlirem apiilicatians (tan 
copiun), iiictiidlng a curricu- 
lum vitae and tho names of 
two or three referees, aliouid 
m to roach him not 
10 J “Ruery 1086. 
(P 1679 ) HI 

University of 
St Andrews 

Drpiu-imiuit of r*Hyilinliiiiv 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

Applicutions nra Invited for 
a lerturenliip to run Tor a 
maximum of 27 months, dur- 
ing the research leave of Doc- 
tor M.D. Rugg. The salary la 
being provided by a Fel- 
lowship Grant given by tho 
M.R.G. Preference will be 
given to candidates with 
teaching interests end re- 
search experience in one or 
more of the following area: 
cognitive psychology, precep- 
tion, neuropsychology. The 
appointment le tenable from 
1st April, 1986 or as soon as 
possible thereafter. Starting 
salary within range £7.821 • 
£9,276 (under review), plus 

u.s.s. 

Applications (2 copies pre- 
ferably in typescript) with the 
names or 3 referees should be- 
sent to the Establishments 
Officer, The University Col- 
lage Oate, Bt Andrews, Fife 
KV16 9AJ to arrive not later 
then 1 Olh January, 1986. 
from whom further particu- 
lars may bn obtained. 

(91645) HI 


University of 

Oxford 

tn association with 
Wadham College 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURERSHIP 
IN MODERN 
CHINESE 

Applications are Invitad for ' 
the above post, tenable from 1 
October 1886 or as soon as 
possible thereafter, stipend 
“P“- on the acale 
£7.820 - £16.363 (Including * 
4 per cent special payment 
pending the outcome of 
national salary negotiations). 
The successful candidate may 
be offered a fellowship at 
Wadhum College. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained Trom Miss J.M. 
Noon, Oriental Institute, 
Pusay Lane, Oxrord 0X1 2LE 
to whom 9 copies of normal 
application (one only from 
overseas candidates), naming 
three referees, should be sent 
not later than 5 1 January 
1986.(91385) Hi 


MliTalalul Si-icnrPH in Uie amt- — 
Jnct ari'B uf Plmit I'hyslology. 
Applicants slioulil have a 
proven record In Whole Plant 
Physiology and an ability to 
Interact with exlntlnti xtarr In 
plant biochemistry, plant 
pathology, gnnollca and ecolo- 
gy. Some experience of plant 
tlSBiie culture could be an 
advantage. 

Tiie Balary for Lecturers is 
on a scule from NZ$28,000 ta 
$35,000 per it mi uni. 

Further particulars und 
Conditions of Appointment 
may be obtained from tho 
association or Common- 
won III, Universities t Apple,, 
36 Gordon Square, London 
WCIH orr. 

Applications close with the 
Registrar, University or Can- 
terbury. Private Dng, Christ- 
church. New Zealand, an 31 
January 1986. (91SB21 HI 


Unlvorsity of 

Ihmy Kunjj 

LECTURER 
IN ANATOMY 

Applications are liivltuU for 
a Lectureship In the Depart- 
ment of Anatomy. Candidates 
Bhould have a medlcnl qual- 
ification nnd/or u postgradu- 
ate rie pros in BL-ienco together 
Willi OKpurieiico of teaching In 
ur . more or the major 
anatomical apoclaltlas (proas 
anatomy. nDuroniintomy. hla- 
rology and call biology). The 
appointee will be ex pacta d to 
uuderteka research, prerer- 
ebly in one or the tSopnrt- 
mont s pra-oxistlng areas of 
interest • Noiirobinlagy, 
Nem-rei‘iiih)i'i*liMj|oiiy. Cell 
Illiiliiuy, iti<|i|-mliu-i|ve III- 1]< ■- 
liy. Ililllllill fli-iiwlli. Aiitlir'a- 
Itoloiiy. mill ()r»l Ilia tli, gy, 

Aniniail balmy (biipbi-hiiiiii- 
1 l-nulnl scale: 
IIK$ I6D.9B0 . 269.100 

(approx. £14.370 - 24,2)30: 
star) lug aqiilvalent as at 
November 23, 1985), Starting 
Ml«nf will depend on aual- 
irfcetlona and experience. At 
currant rates, salaries tax will 
not exceed 17% of gross 
Income. Housing benefits at a 
r ®"‘ al of 7Vi& of salary, 
children’s education allo- 
wances, leave, and medical 
benefits are provided. 

Further particulars and ap- 
pllcatlon forms may be 
obtained from the Secretary 
General. Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Appts), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WCIH 0PF. or from 
the Appointments Unit. 
Secretary's orrice. University 
of Hong Kona, Hong Kong. 
Classs: 8 February 1986. 


Brunei University 

Faculty or Education end 
Design 

LECTURESHIPS (2) 

Applications are Invited for 
two lectureships from candi- 
dates with interests in prom- 
oting design to undergrsdu- 
atOft P r design for industry end 
to patoi7jlel school -teach ere. 
Candidates hftould be qual- 
ified in design ana technolo- 
gy end have developeu “oma 
expertise and experience i.T 

B roduct or Industrial design. 

“search activity will ba ex- 
pseted. Ik Is hoped that at least 
one of the posts will encour- 
age someone rrom industry ta 
Join the University. 

Tiie successful candidates 
will work substantially at the 
Runnymade Campus, Engle- 
fleld Green. Eghem. Surrey. 

Salary will be within the 
Lecturer scale £7.820 
£15.522 per annum (under 
review!, plus £1.297 per 
annum London Allowance, 
with USS benefits. 

Application rorm and furth- 
er details may be obtainad 
Trom tha Personnel Secretary. 
Brunei University, Uxbridge, 
Middlesex TJBB 3PH on receipt 
of a self-addressed envelope. 
Closing date; 20 'December 
19B3. (91564) Ul 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 
Computing Laboratory 

PROFESSORS/ 

READERS 

Applications an* Invited for 
a number of senior posts In 
the Computing Loliorutory, 
tanablu ImmedlulHy . Thusa 
posts Imvo Loan i'MHl]liihr*(l ex 
part uf n ll.Ci.C. Ir, motive to 
Increasi* so, i purl for Coniput- 
liltl Srlcnce Drpjrtmrinls. 
Appuliitments mny be offi:r«il 
at >Iih level of Professor or 
Render iiLiuriilnu to Ilia qual- 
Ifitailonn and exprrlnnce of 
tho nil cress Tul i ai 1(11(1.1 ten. 

Applli mlnns will be cunsl- 
derod from candidates with 
axporlnncn and interest In one 
or inoru uf tho following 
areas: 

tel linn l-l line Systems and 
Reliability; 

lb) VLSI Design Tonis end 
Computer Hardware, 

(c. Computing System*. Mod- 
elling and Performance Eva- 
luation: 

Id) Dlsu-lbutud Computing 
end Networks: 

(a) Man/Machlne Interaction 
and Program Support En- 
vironments; 

(f) Functional Programming 
and associated Machine 
Architectures. 

Candidates should In d I rule 
In which of the above arcn(a) 
they url, interested. 

Appointees will hr, ux- 
pnrloil tu leud resoar, h In 
tbnli fields of interest in 
cullnliui-ailon with exlsi.liiu 

staff. 

Sulury will bu ut an 
~lTIo ^ TFntVlADflfl l , *7.rJ ■»_ eh her 
salary scuIoh. 

Furtlinr iiartlculars may ho 
obtained from tho Deputy 
RsDistrar, Tim UnlversLty, 6 
Kensington Terrace. Newcas- 
tle upon Tyne NEI 7RD with 
whom applications i ]5 
coplasi, giving the names of 
three referees, should ba 
lodond no lator than 31st 
December 1 9B5 . I Appl Ir ants 
from outside tha UK may 
Juliml t one ropy only > . 
(923001 HI 


Queen Mary College 
(University of London) 

Daportinnnt of Elactricnl ami 
Electronic Englnooring 


2 POSTS 


nr>- liivltoil tin 

■a viu »i 1. 1. *, in ii.,- Kiti.wli*ili)., 

bniinu-vilnu Aiiplkat loiih 
Gruup which is well sup. 
ported with roaenrcli funris 
■ r °m ESPRIT, Alvey, SEIIC 
pud industry. Resourrli ni tivl- 
tics nro fni-nsand cm con troll* 
lug. pieniiLiinund r.iult iliaunn- 
alsin lu rue. complex Industrial 


systems. Tlio group ia equip- 
ped Willi Xorax I JOB, 9un, 
Symbol irs, I’erq anil HIM 


workstations, 

, _ 1 1 Aaalatan l . 

(Ref: 9S/88(TIIES). 3 year 

eppoiiitmoiit, to work on tlin 
projont Inference under Un- 
certainty’. Applicants should 
Have a first or upper scran d 

TIMS degree and prernrably a 
Ph-fl. in Dlnrti'ical cnnlnenr- 
Lliil. innipuier sr|»iire or Htu- 
llslliv, iiftvvlii.lnuy ret* liiqli 

“'1,1 plillnut »t illy. Lxi)i,i*l,,|inn |n 

Exiirrt SvidmiiK nr Arllfklul 
In tul I igi, urn nn iiilvuiitu|,ii. Sal- 
ary scuta £7,520 . £12,130 
funilnr review) plres London 
Allowance of £1,297 per 
annum. 

3. Com put |nn Support 
Manager. (Ror: 85/8 S/TH EBi. 
to support the teacliing and 
research activities of tiie 

B raup. Duties will. Include 
ardwara Blip part. some 
leaching at undergraduate and 
postgraduate level and soft- 
wara development. Appll- 
cants should have a degree or 
eaulvaiont in computer scien- 
ce or electrical enginaerlng. 
Salary Ocala £7,320 - £12.150 
(under review) plus London 
Allowance of £1,297 per 
annum. 

Application* (B copies) in- 
cluding c.v. and names or two 
rarerere to Lu, sent lo the 

§ Assistant Personnel Ofrfcor, 
ujsen Mery’s College. Mile 
nd Road. London El 4NS, by 
6 January I9B6. Please quote 
appropriate reference num- 
ber. (91398) 111 


Queen Mary College 
(University of London) 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications ore Invited for 
a post or Assistant Librarian 
mainly involving subject work 
In ths pure sciences and/or 
Information technology and - 
"omputor scienre but with 
administrative responsi- 
bilities /'sndidnte* should 
hove o good hoiro! ,r “f*? H ^®'L I 'J 
an spproprlste subjs- - . , 

professional Ubrarlsnahn,. 
in format Ion science qualifica- 
tion; previous pasl- 
qusliricstlon experience or 
hlaher education libraries 
would ba on advantage. 
Appointment is likely to ba In 
tho lower hair or Brule IIA for 
senior library staff £7.320 - 
£14.923. funder review) and 
London Allowance of £1.297 
per annum. 

Application forms and 
further details from the Assis- 
tant Personnel Officer. Queen 
Man* College, Mile End Hoad. 
London El 4NS. Please quale 
reference 83/B4/THES. Clos- 
ing dote 3 January 1996. 
<913991 J . f^ l 


University of 
London 

CHAIR OF 

COMPUTER SCIENCE 
ATBIRKBECK 
COLLEGE 

The Sfimtr* lnvll,* hi>i»1I<ii- 
tliinv r«.r tire* hIii.v.* Choir. 

A < mill Iri nli* r,f i*->liil)l<shiid 

uIiLIHy In the l(<*lds id (lata 
lirurrsHinri an>l lnf(,i*mMtirjn 
-.ystomH, siiitwiir.* miiilirei.rr- 
Inn. ur iipplinii uriHiclol in- 
Iflllunnf: would Ininnraio 

wl -11 wllii tlrer rxihUnn s|ic< inl- 
Jsms of ill,* (li,|.ui'trni*iit. hut 
■ uiidldncos wllii on Iiitiri-st in 
other lleldi will l»o ccreiftl- 
(1,-rrtl. It i>> RHpci'tc-il i lint llm 
pnrKun appointed will ustnnm 
tin, )n:oUsiii]> or the depart- 
mnni fur nn Initial porlotl nt 
five years. 

Applications (10 roplesi 
shoiald bu submitted to the 
Acailemlr Registrar cTHES). 
Uni vursliy of London. Mnlxt 
Struct . London WC1E 7 HU, 
from whom further particu- 
lars should first Ur. obtained. 

The r losing tleiu for recnlpi 
of it rep] lent Irens is 24 January 
■996.(91632) HI 


Griffith University 
Brisbane, Queensland 

LECTURERS 

Brliool ref lluinunitles 

Applicutions uro Invited for 
twu ,-ontinulnn lartiircshipsln 
lire, School of flunisnltlea in 
the following .trass: 

COMPARATIVE 

LITERATURE 

-imMW»JWHU)Uhl!- Win InUi wn 
tomu In itliiniKiintli und i won- 
Until < null try romps riltlvn stu- 
dios Iii Europnnn history nnu 
lltnriitnrc. Cunditlntcs sliotilU 
have un oxnerltae In 
it I tin t aunt It and twentieth cen- 
tury Europe, an llteraiure. An 
added competency tn 
til note enth and twentieth cen- 
tury Italian llierulure would 
liu ndvDiitugutiu*. 

TEXT ANALYSIS 

Tiie tipi'iolnou] will loin nn 
llitCirdlsrliiliiiHry leuni 

tcu, hinn a liroartly based 
Foundation Programme* taken 
by nil firnt-yonr HtuUnnta, and 
wLII also laacli In name t-pecla)- 
isnd sneo nd nnd ililrd year 
couraeg. Slre</hn will lined to 
bo fanilllnr with contemporary 
debates In genre studies and 
real Ism theory and bn able to 
discuss narrative conventions 
and character construction 
processes across e range of 


A lam Uln it ■ rei litre-' t mu ■; in ii r 
i‘i<»,Untl kn.i%vl<*clit" ref tim 1 lu- 
ll ->ll liimiiikiiin would in, 
•InHliuble tilioinili nrei 
“'■« subvklliiry nn util tea tion 
in either ref the ubovn posts. 

■Qualifications: A higher (fu- 
groe In un epproprCatn arnu. 

Salary; Commencing at 
526,236.00 p.a., the salary 
stele rises to 534,467.00 p.o. 
lioth imsit Irens will coin. nance 
on 1st July 1 086. 

, Further riifoi-mnifon tnny bo 
obtsirnti from Assistant 
Secretary General. Associa- 
tion or Com manwonl tit Uni- 
yerelMo**. 36 Gordon Square, 
Lgndnn WCIH OFF, V.li. Ap. 
^ucallona doss on IO Jununry 

Grlfllih Univeraliy Is uri 
E'l> > n ( Dl’in >r 1‘ m 1 1 y Employer. 
(D164H) HI 


University of 
Birmingham 

Wurking with Industry and 
Commerce 

CO-ORDINATOR 
OF CONTINUING 
EDUCATION UNDER 
THE PICKUP 
SCHEME 

Applications are Invited 
from -candidates with exparl- 
ance in Indus trial/busln ms 
training and/or continuing 
education and who possess 
relevant qualifications Tor the 
post of Co-ordinator of Con- 
Hnulnp Education under the 


Salary le In the scale £7.520 
; .f, 1 ?,'® 85 (under review). 
Initially the appointment will 
be for two years, starting date 
to be agreed. 

. . Further particulars from 
Mr A.F. Evens, Senate Divi- 
sion of the Registry, Unlvorsl- 
ty or Birmingham. PO Box 
363. Birmingham D]5 2TT, to 
yvhom eppHcationa (3 copies) 
including e full curriculum 
vitae - naming three referees - 
should tag torn by 23 Decem- 
ber 7 983. Previous applicants 
need not re-apply. 

An Equal , Opportunities 
Employer. (91 648) HI 


University of 
Oxford 

Lady Margaret Hall 
TUTORIAL 

FELLOWSHIP 

IN JURISPRUDENCE 

Applications are Invited iCT 
a Tutorial Fellowship in Juris- 
prudence, to be held In ran* 
]Unc!!»n with * University 
Lecturashlu t'C.U.-F.) from let 
October l B86. 

Further particular* may be 
obtained from the Principal's 
Secretary. Lady Moraaret 
Hell. Oxford 0X2 fiOA^who 
should receive completed an. 

J llcetions (tan conies) by IBth 

anuary 1986. (91647) HI 


Griffith University 
Brisbane, Queensland 

LECTURERS 

■St III, ul nf llilinutllllt-*. 

Al-I'llrulloil*, mi, lilvllc-.i (or 
two « i.iitliniiii'j Ifcriiri-stilpa in 
(lie hr llm 4 ul itMllirinlllr*;. Ill 
th<- l(.llr,wilifl un-un* 

SOCIOLOGY 

7 h« np|» »llil,-r will lulu art 
Intii.'diiripKiiarv loam 

tom liln.'i a I.i ■■ndly 
i'oiiil'intlnil I’rutiraininu taken 
Uv all first your students, und 
will also tmvh in <iarno more 
sprclnll*rd srcmrel end third 
year <oiirs(**t. cunrlldatns 
sit, in Iii tiui-e u bruud know* 
ledge uf, and Interest In, 
social theory and Inst ink Ions, 
und bu tamlllnr wltii 
itlnulunn Hi century and recant 
ysrltlnu on induntrisl society 
and ■.nniemprerarv cnpltalism. 

Tliu position will ■ ommence 
ail I Fuhruury 1986. 

INTELLECTUAL 

HISTORY 

Th'i ap|u*iittac< will Juln an 
Interdisciplinary team 

teaching o broadly based 
Foundation Prauramme taken 
by all (irst year students, and. 
will alsu teach In soma more 
speclallrud sneond and tiiird 

S ear courses. She/he should 
avo a broad knowledge of 
IStli and 19th century Euro- 

K oan intullectunl nnd social 
Istnry. end some knuwledne 
uf the ralatlaiinhlp between 
thnt history end the literary 
movements cun temporary 

with a. 

Tills position will com- 
mence on 1st July 1986. 

Qitiillflcut Ions : A higher do- 
nren in Hn upprnprlotc area. 

Fnlnry. Commencing at 
526.236.00 p.a., the salary 
— ■— -»...s.%dutb7, 00 n. a. . 

Further liifarination may he 
ot> t ii In ad trom Assistant 
Secretary Gitnoral, Associa- 
tion of Commonwealth Uni- 
versities, 36 Gordon Square, 
Lanclun WCIH OFF. U.K. Ap- 
pllcutlona cluso on 10 Janu- 
ary. 19B6. 

Grlfflili University la an 
Equal Opportunity Employer. 
(91650) HI 


The Chinese University 
of Hong Kong 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 


INTjhTnESE 

LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 

Aptilirunts should have a 
hlnhtii; dnui'en and sperlali/a In 
tiie following riDlds; ( 1 j Mod* 
r*rn Chluesn Literature and 
Liferecy Critic Ism: (3) Clas- 
■leal Cliluese Poetry nnd Proao 
or Chinese FlrKon and 
Chinese Drama. Tho appoin- 
tee will l«a.*li ci in rasa Tor both 
full-time and purl-time De- 
gree I'roimimniee and will bo 
required to teach subject* 
such as Modern Chinese Liter- 
utnrn, Kiiioi fuel Classieal Hunts 
and i'niK Wrltnrn nnd the 
History of Clilnnne Literary 
Critlrism. 

Annuel Salary: Senior Lee. 
hirer! 11X5250,260 - 336, ISO 
0 Iricrem an is . Lnci urar : 
HKSI60.980 - 182,700 by 2 
increments bur I IKS 193.560 - 
260, lOOby 7 ini-riimimts. (Ex- 

U9» l"= | IKS * . a uppro * ‘“I If •• 

£1 — IIK51 1.0). Storting sal- 
ary and grade will depend on 
quail neat Ians and expert enca. 

Conditions of Service i Ba- 
ne fits include lonn leavb with 

[ >sy. vacation reave, sick 
save, superannuation (Uni- 
versity 16%, appointee 5 94», 
medical benefits, education 
allowance _for children and * 
housing allowance for those 
Uboae annual salary Is 
HK517I.840 or above, and 
for sppainteoB on overseas 
terms , passage benefits for 
themselves end Uieir depen- 
dents os well. 

Application Procedure; Ap- 
plications should bs made out 
In dupllcata, giving full par- 
ticulars, experience end the 
names and addresses of 5 
persons to whom reference 
may be mode, and sent 
together with copies of 
c e r t i f lea te*/d I pi ame s/ 
testimonials and recant pub- 
lications to ths Personnel Sec- 
tion, Tho Chinese Unlveralty 
of Hong Hong. Bhatln. N.T.. 
Hong Kong not leter than 
January I3th, 1986. Please 
Tfforence number 37/ 
509/2/85 end mark 'Recruit- 
ment 1 on cover. (97651 ) HI 


University College 
Cardiff 

Department or Education 

LECTURER 
IN BEHAVIOUR AND 
LEARNING 
PROBLEMS 
(3 YEAR CONTRACT) 

.^^ p P ,,cat i on “ " r “ Invited for 
tne above 3 veer post. Salary 
range £7.921 - £13.533 per 
annum. Dutlee to commence 
es soon as possible. 

Applications (3 copies), 
together rt’Jth the names end 
eddresses of iwa referees, 
should ba forwsrofd to tha 
Vle«v rln . d Mi (Administra- 
tion) Si He2'** r “ r ’ Unlversiti’ 
College, p.o. Box 7 s * CerdilT 
CF1 1XL from whom luTlber 
pertlculars are available. 
Closing date 2 nd January, 
1996. Ref: 3040.(91369) h! 
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Universities continued 


The Cron field 
Iiislilulc of 
Technology 
Silsne College 
. .., H V T... ... * V 1 11 W |||, I, 

"■lit-. ' i"lv ■ Iiisi’Il wilh I In I 

imrii uli in n| ,ni,| 

iM'li.siri-*, win-jtisN !«■■■ ... 

Dull' 1 1 11,1 If, n . si . lir , „ 

■•l itl till Uli. | .1,11,1110, 

>■•■«■■■ 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MARKETING 

A|l|»l|i mil,, IS III,. Ini I led 

J?' 1 .'" 1 hum, nr. ill! urn,, |„ „ 

i elpvain sub It-. r iiim| prefer- 
?„ I 1 '!*)™ <l„ llrtir , as well. 
,l ? ,n t,J I'-ut Id mi on, I 

IlHiTtisIb llln piMsriil 
■tnii/r-V'' ' vI > l >'«v« I lit! list rln I 

J" * J '" UK "Ud over- 

jmidiinlc ou<J pr.ircsiuiml >lr>- 
veliipiiieiil Invels, io Bupi<i*vl.c 
'“di^trli'llsr.uasoj ** * up ' 
an?i U ?," ,k « " ,, * oflr ' '■ Prnjni to. 
“or ■""■Hun 

u™,. «-,»l|f,|,.*s ncllvlllaN. 

upiilli an la win i iili naijv hiii-o 

hnint*h Vr'ihT’ 1 rp l ,,,l 'i«Ion in a 
aril nth yr i hi. aui lcnitiu* u | 

Fuoil rrluted Iridii-drfrs. 

1,1 0,1 1,l,! Olilvcrslly 

tn £1M j*VJ l,rf ‘ r s ' ,,le £' I 4 ■ 706 

in £1 if .4 1 4 pur miiiuni. 

MANAGER 
MARKETING 
SERVICES UNIT 

Oi tit ' ’ | >r ij' viiie* 1 l |i{ !u*ko mIio' ‘ r o? ' 
0 !“™!!..?'"’ l , J Q,, ilinil servile* 
. l n-5i , J* ,h \ i,rl vain Hector 
liipuih f \ muriniinr Is now 
■wiiilrmi to run the t.»nic. who 
!SJ* wntul u<-iicli*inu quatiriiB- 
!'?n* s a, “ l Mil»»tniii|iif uicneri- 
£L C " consul tonry in thu 
marketing areu. prol >,r<ib|y In 
nf . t,,t- iwirlf ultiiraJ 
anil fond rcluo-il JiKhucirl (.*■,. 

The appoint 111 on 1 fa for five 
**“'■* ini I tally and In u,i 1l,e 

1 1 v- n Out «, 1 Btnir 

Ein d aiJ 41 ac,,lu £l4 700 tu 
eih. 4 14 pur nnniiiu. 

forms and 
Particulars may bo 
obtained iron the Hcud of 
Administration . Sllsae Col- 

4DT S T S S°- 

60*428. Teh S,lBO ° ‘° 535 > 

Informal enquiries to |»ro- 

£. : ss^, n,.y Mill 


■ r- , rip. 

pan me iic uf Murkotum 1111,1 
”“"«^tn«iu at SI] aaa col- 


W ore ester College 
Oxford 

LECTURESHIP IN 
PHILOSOPHY 

The Cnllnuriiitriifij, K»ni>|iiilnt 
Jl Lbi tiiriu |,| IMillnsnpiiy fpi- 
vows from 1 rici.ilmr 

■jJS 1 JP" I -Bet in*,, r's (in tins 

wm hr to tcHLh Philos, iphy ror 
llie C-.OI 1 ,, nc fur up In twelve 
Uuum u Ivunk , mainly for tliu 
Honour Sclitml of 1».|>.E. An 
atilliiy ' to tear] 1 Du-uurrra und 

IDf,,. Empiricists limlndiuu 
Mill) Is essential. Anpllcallun 
lornin _ mid further par I Irula rs 

Cul aaa Secretary. Wnrcaster 
E™ 1 Oxford QXI 211 B. 
t-arrploioif farms should renrli 
horby 24 January 1986. m 


Fellowships 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Alcohol Itnsoarcli Grinip, 
fJej.urliuont of Psyrhlm ry 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

■ Dave I,,, jinn ukoliul uriiirutiun 
for schools ■ 

n mis urn Invited for 

Bn , FH?.?.'i? nr ■PPPlnimanl for 

• £^t«inkTAK5 , SaS, , g!!l 

nrhnnHT &• l, "° ln xerondury 

K h "‘""ta® '■ Joint- 

l,y **» Alcohol 

r™ mni nl . Wasoorcli 

“Pd the Brewer's 
Society. Experience of liaulth 
011 an, i/or survey re . 
•rorrli arn drsirnbln. 

r ,l|fl7 ,n £ J-746 . 

n- F ^ f tJ p,l JR rdc, “ l, « “PPly 10 : 

mnrril'r' PJail, J Alcohol Hu- 
Hoarch Group, Psyrhlatrv np- 

^'■nent Marnl.WdiTark 
Oi M 4!l?5 n . E , H, r 0 3HF. Toil 

Do 1-447 2011. Ext . 503/309. 
ben l ®9B5.‘ , “ ,0: 2Q,h Dec «"- 

S3oo ^g e iSSr I,,,rer ™ N „“i 


nnji’orsih'nf 

Warwick 




Polytechnics 



City of London 
Polytechnic 

Applications ora Invltod for 
the following posts at Lectur- 
? r 9 pa , dB tCoonlor Lecturer 
levels In: 

BANKING 

CRof: 83/931 

A graduate with sound 
banking or professional ex- 
perience able to contribute to 
(ha teaching of banking sub- 
jects at dugrea and profession- 
al levels is required. 

DATA 

COMMUNICATIONS 
AND DISTRIBUTED 
SYSTEMS 

(Ref: 83/941 

A knowledge or wide-area 
end local-area networks la 
expected, along with on 
understanding of the hard- 
ware and software implica- 
tions of distributed systems. 
Applications in vl tad from 
practitioners and academics. 

Salary Scales: LII - £8,96-1 

S -B. to £13,743 p.e. "h 
1Z.77I p.a. to £14. S -/3 - 

bar £13.801 D a ,aia p - Bl 


City of Lon don 
Polytechnic 

,i,/ k £S, l L C . a *. lon * BP ? Invited for 

ScyM,^! 8 Bt Lectur - 

GEOGRAPHY 

<Ref: 83/961 

Candidates should have 
UPmJJ 1 !?? ouallflcatlona with- 
hi the broad field of Physical 
Geography and a provan re- 
search record. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

IRef: 85/951 • 

To contribute to the depart- 
ment'B teaching of physiolo- 
gical psychology at under- 
• graduate end M.Sc. level. An 

eseentl 0 ™*“ Brcl1 •- 

FRENCH 

CRer: 85/971 

Candidates should lisve a 
rirst degree In French and an 
applied linguistics quol 1 '' * 
tlon with interest n-'i 
once in Unn* a »P®rl- 

mtUiodo'^ 

gunn- P „:'ff 1F applied to lan- 
. for the business world. 

Ion guago^r ala te'd ^SlSSESS 

Sva C n°.?£, Ut0r WQU,d he "‘ 

-li«ry scale : £8 , 964 P.s. to 


wfflasa « dlS®- 


n-% HONG KONG POLYTECHNIC 

M.U (Director: Dr John L. Clark) 

Deputy Director 

Hong Kong Polylechnlc, established In 1972. (s a large and dynamic institution of higher 
education ottering over 200 courses in a wide varfely of subjects, at levels ranntng from 
Diploma, Higher Diploma, and Professional Diploma Ihrough to Degrees. The numbnr of 
en,s ,s approximately 25,000 with an equivalent full-time population of around 
i , 5 u* u Vpvelopment proposals envisage an Increase lo 13,250 FTEs by 1907/8U 
or which 2,000 will be on degree courses. The Infra-structure (under active review) currently 
consists of 4 academic Divisions containing 17 Departments and Schools devoted to 
leaching and research, and a number ol interdisciplinary Institutes and Centres. 

sl , ud . 0 1 nl capacity In a few years’ lima. Hie Polytechnic is in 
® m P^ s ] sin g Sm^.pevolopiiiunt, 


SW a rhS? S MBP iS iS 9 FT (h ® im P endin g retirement ol Ihe present Deputy Director. 

Dr Y. K. Chlng MBE, JP. Is tenable from mid 1986. 11 is of malor linoo Innce to th.i 

SSSSSSSSSS 

^S B ni^ e ^.^*55!* * >»?«!. ex perience In both academic and 

chairmanship of the Academteiid^ R^ur^PlanS inC,ude 

committees of the Academic Board nn ns Commllta9 ' ona oi th ® 5 standing 

® M *"“■ 1 "'♦'“I"" H ,a * lapfjfux. L41.//5 p.a.) 

TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 


education allowance. p ayDa ' " ,WKtu Bna Qenla ' treatment and children’s 

S't ab J° l,om ,??. A “°clat,on ol 

zr,p H ; n ? Kona and ,he 2nd c ^ ihe ^" g „a 

1986 candldaleg on Ihe UK preliminary short Hal taka place In London In February 

1 " (7209b) 


ru S J? e , m eld 

City Polytechnic 

j 

‘’"Saias£ 1 

J’RiNpiPLE 1 
LU 

‘Information 

1 LC IINOLOGY 

LU 

IN ELEUTUICALA 
ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

( 2-vi'rtr 1 Irrm imti 

rim -iii-ii-, I,, |„. , „ v .„. . 

V'-r ''l‘IM. 1111 ,, 1 , till urs for? 
mini, >i| tll * sv 

mil r.ii-lci H*,«ii|, -,-vi.HI* *'■ 

ri mil in I ■ -tiiih.d uHiainefH. 

isssr, 

■■■-ml, j. H 

iiuliiilriiil nut,, million. ™"' 

P(*rt!-jl "t" 1 ' Nil u'iluuc^B, 2; 
1,wv * niivitr.il 81 1 mil i and oihw 
eAU-rnal neiUMies. h, nddltlS 

lt> tain liliiti mill laboraton 

r i Af.T »'L £13,748. 

f J? • 2Q1 - £1 7.289. SI 

5)1,733 - £13,785 (bar) . 

£•' 2 : 07 ?.: Lu £7 Hafi • ! 

A|»U Mi utlidi forms and ! 
Iiirilicc il,'lulk ,-iiii a 
(■In iitin-i! [riiiu Ihe I'ci-Nonnel 
llcum-niKiiii. Slicltlrlil Cil, 
Ifiilyi,-, lixii-, llnlf,i r ,iH Mouse. . 

S| i'i"f* -Slip f field 51 1 
fi'xui -Ml*' 11. Eh. . 

— * la >*alil«| ihito 1 Mill |)e. 
II'IIIKiit. 

hill'll lelit i:n v I'niylrrmilc 
I", •■it ciunl ,i|i|wtrtiiiiltlf'H mu. 
ultivcr. 1*113 7 »* 113 i 



mr*~\ r ■'“< Wer delelU und en 
-••wicatlDn form. please 
write, du a post card, fa the 
?\ H _ff n.ocords Officer, City af 
1 -ird«Sn'. ;; Poiytichnid. - \ 1 7 , 

— ' -tell, London EC3A 

appropriate 


Far forth er details and en 
application form please write 
■ on a postcard to (he Staff 
Records orflcar, City or Lon- 
**on Polytechnic. 1|7 Hound- 
adltch. London EC3A 7BU. , 
Vi noting thtoboprOprlare rafer- 
ence number. C913B9) H3 ' 


SsTONt SCRETORY ' ' 

(REGISTRAR) 

Applications ere Invited from appropriately qualified and 
experienced candidates. 

The successful applicant will have primary responsibility for 
general academic adminlstrallon, In particular, the efficient 
management of the Registry Including reglslratton, ad- 
missions and examinations. A working knowledge of CNAA 
procedures and/or validation procedures applicable In a 
higher education establishment Is essential. 

He or she will be responsible to the College Secretary and 
will form part ol the College senior administrative structure. 
Salary Scale: £14,397 - £16,805 
Application forma from the PERSONNEL OFFtCER 

SiiSSSy C0LLEQE 0F TECHNOLOGY, COW- 
CADDENS ROAD, GLASGOW G4 OBA (tel: 041 331 
2043) to be returned within 14 dayaoftheappearanceof 
this advertisement. 

(72991) 


GLASGOW Q 
COLLEGE W 
of TECHNOLOGY! 

A Scottish Central Institution 


Dapaitmant ol MtthimatloL Staflttka A Computing 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER/ LECTURER 11 
IN INFORMATION PROC^tlNQ StotcSb 
P oat No M 8 C/CS 

itetri.rAter.ivjr 

toflethar wilh nparlancB in their ippllutlan to fivdwtTi-' 1 ? ■ «vwilng 
knowMoa of axpart eynams. hardware and v* M ■*' •votama. Ralatad 
graphical applicatlona would ba an «riu-- . — imara support and 

Tha Dspartmant haa an acn>" J" 

funhu the area ol rajawrt pramamtw and la kssn to develop 

SALAnre: Principal beturar: 1 13,749 — £17,289 

Senior lecturer. £1 1,733 — £14 7S3 

lecturer It: f 7,928 - £121706 (under review) 

Ct«ln g date tor completed application form* k Monday 3rd February 7999 

P!'« -PPhr to the Staffing 

oxIorI Gipsy Lane, Headlngton, 

polytechnic xe.ephonMoM; 

_an ^ua£ oPPdhtUiiritea employer" — — 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
POLYTECHNIC 


ACADEMIC REG 1ST HAR'S oJvi SION v 

ASSISTANT ACADEMIC 
REGISTRAR (FACULTY) 

[2 posts] 

Salary will bo in Iho rango C9.975 • Cl 1,604 

Tha posts will be sited In Iho Fucultios ol Ouslness 
Studios and Law and Engineering and Science. The 
positions will carry responsibility lor the effective 
tunctlonlng of the Faculty Office in providing for the 
administrative needs of ihe Faculty and in particular 
for support to course management, course 
development and the examination of students. 

Applicants should be well qualified academically and 
nave proven administrative skills and experience in 
higher education. 

Application forms and further details from: 

Personnel Branch, 

City of Birmingham Polytechnic, 

F Block, Perry Barr, Birmingham B42 2SU 

Telephone: 021-356 9193, Ext. 215/216. 

Closing Date; 20th December, 1985. 

Applicatlona from employees of the GLC or 
MCC s with relevant experience will be welcome. 

Anequal opportunities employer. 11 &K 1 


The Hatfield Polytechfrfc ^^ ^ 
RESEARCH ASSISTANTSHIPS 
(LEA) 

Applications are Invited lor Resaaich Assistants to work on 
small particle and mkxoblal celt characterisation based on 
laser light scattering. Two posts are available: 

GRADUATE PHYSICIST OR 
ELECTRONICS ENGINEER 

to develop a computerised optical system for real-time 
particle sizing, characterisation, and sorting. 

GRADUATE BIOLOGIST OR { 

MICROBIOLOGIST 

to sludv microbial cells (mainly spores) using existing light 
scattering and computerised data analysis techntqes. 

Posts are offered for three years at a starting salary ol C6,70fl 
(withe possible top-up of £650 p.a. depending on 
qualiflcaUona end experience). Candidates would be 
expected to register for a higher degree. 

Please quote reference 039a for first post, 039b for second 
AppHcetton forma and further delate from the Stalling Officer, 

. 7/ 10 HatfiekJ Polytechnic, PO Box 109, College Lane, HatieJd, 
HerterALlO 8AB , , . p*™* 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 6.12.85 


Polytechnics continued 


Compact Disc/Digital 
Optical Disc 
Technology 

The British Library has Initiated a major collaborative research 
programme with the Hatfield Polytechnic, lo Investigate Information 
exchange In the research community. The work at Halfteld will 
concentrate on the design ol data base structures suitable for 
Implementation on optical-disc systems linked to selected personal 
computers. Two posts ore available, on a three year contract. 

Project Manager 

Salary to £15,500 

Should have a good honours degree In Electronic Engineering or 
Computer Science, have experience of project leadershlp/man- 
agement, and preferably expertise In one or more of the following: 
data base design; software development, Interlacing protocols. He 
or she would be expected to provide thB Innovative leadership 
required for the work. 

Experimental Officer 

Starting salary to £10,000 

Should be a graduate electronics engineer with experience In 
digital systems engineering, hardware Interfacing and machine 
level programming. He or Bha would be principally concerned with 
the design of hardware Interfacing. 

Application forms and further details from the Staffing Officer, 
The Hatfield Polytechnic, P.O. Box 10B, College Lane, Hatfield 
ALIO SAB, or telephone 07072 76802. Please quote reference 
033. 

Closing date for receipt of completed applications: 

20 December 1985. 


DEPARTMENT OP ELECTRICAL 
& ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

in 

ENGINEERING 

The Department, a leader in Information Technology and one ol the 
®nri 1 Technology" scheme (Swilch) and this 


will teed lo a 20% Increase In staffing and students, it provfdes under- 
graduate courses leading to enhanced (B.Eng) and extended (M.Eng) 
degrees, and an M.So. course In Information Systems Engineering; post 


graduate studies by research and HNC/HND programmes. The RErig. 
{Hons) course Incorporates a unique option m Elenlrfcal Building 

ThB post will be Jointly funded by the ’■Switch*’ programme and Industrial 

rershlp. Oscar Faber Consulting 

_ . - .. tls Elevator International, Brillsti 

Telecom and G.E.C. 


The Reader's terms of reference will include stimulating, co-ordinating 
and publicising research Into Ihe application of nBW technologies In the 
Building Services Industry. 


Salary ranges from £14,787 ■ £18,327 pa Inc. 

Further details and application forma ere available from the 
Personnel Department, South Bank Polytechnic, Borough Road, 
London, 8E1 OAA. Tel: 01-926-B9B8Ext. 2355/2361. Quote ref: E.27. 
Closing date: 3rd Jan. 19B6. 

An Equal Opportunities Employer. 

{nam South Bank 


Leicester Polytechnic 

School or Land and Bulletins 
Studies 

LECTURER II 
IN URBAN LAND 
ECONOMICS 

(Post No 192) 

Applications are invited 
from wall qualified econom- 
ists to teach pionomk princi- 
ples end applied economic 
analysis to student* on full- 
time end part-tlma land man- 
agement, building surveying 
end building courses. An in- 
terest In the peon tunics of the 
property market, and the con- 
struction Industry Is an essen- 
tial requirement, 

Tim preferred candidate is 
likely to possess a good hon- 
ours degree In economics with 
experience nf teaching at de- 
gree level. Membership of en 
appropriate body such as the 
Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors, Institute or Hous- 
ing or the Royal Town Plan- 
ning Institute, would be sn 
advantage but the prime re- 
quirement In for a sound eco- 
nomist. 

Salary £7,926 - £10,705 

P.a. 

Application farms and 

further details available from 
the Personnel Ofrica. Leices- 
ter Polytechnic. PO Box 143, 
Leicester CE1 9BII . Tel : 

*0533) 531551, Ext. 2303. 
Closing date for applications: 
BOth December, 1SS5. 

To discuss the post Infor- 
mally ring professor David 
Chlddick, Ext. 2354 or 2372, 

gj. Dr. Michsel Oxley. Ext. 
2638.(91575) HS 


Teaching for tomorrow 
fn the heart of London 


The Polytechnic 
ofNorth London 

Department or Food * 
Biological Sciences 

L4SL/LXI 

ACCOMMODATION 
PLANNING AND 
CONTROL OR 
CATERING 
OPERATIONS 

A lecturer Is required In the 
Department of Pood and 
Biological Sciences to tnech 
either A'-cuimnodetlon Plan- 
ning and Control or Catering 
Operations. 

It la essential that appli- 
cants have the ability lo Inte- 
grate management and busi- 
ness studies with their area of 
technical expertise. Candi- 
dates shaud be graduates or 
have en appropriate profes- 
sional qualification with re- 
levant Industrial experience. 
Salary: £8.964 - £15.801 (In- 
clusive or London Allowance). 

Applicatlona and further 
details ere obtainable from 
the Personnel Office, The 
Polytechnic or North London, 
Holloway Road. London N7. 
Tel: 609 9913 124 hour 

anawnrphone service i. 

Closing date for the receipt 
of applications la 14 days from 
the appearance or this adver- 
tisement. 

The Polytechnic or North 
London Is en equal opportuni- 
ties employer. (915671 H5 


Leicester Polytechnic 

Deputy Director/ 

Director 

Designate 

The Governing Body invites applications for 
the above post vacant from 1st September 
1986. The present Director will retire on 
31st August 1987 and the person appointed 
will be appointed Director from 
1st September 1987. 

Candidates should have appropriate 
academic qualifications and management 
experience in higher education/research/ 
industry/commarce/professions in order to 
lead a large highly successful institution 
into the 1990s. 

Salary: Group 12 Institution. 

Particulars etc. from: Tha Secretary and 
Clerk to the Governing Body, P.O. Box 143, 
Leicester LEI 9BH. 

Closing date for receipt of application 
forms: 31st December 1986. 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES POLICY; 

Applications are welcome from suitably qualified and/or 
experienced people regardless of race, ethnic origin, 
religion, sex, marital status or disability. 


I I 

I I 


Department of 
Mathematics & 
Statistics 
Research 

Fellowship in 
Controlled 
Stress 
Rheometry 

£7 I 926-E8,88B 

This project Is financed by an 
SERC cooperative research 
prant and will be carried out 
in dose collaboration with 
Carrl-Med Limited. There will 
be an opportunity for the 
applicant to wort In Industry 
during the period of Wife 
research. 

Applicants should possess at 
feast a higher degree In 
Mathematics, Rheology or 
relevant engineering 
discipline. Additional 
experience In computing 
would be welcome. The 
appointment is tenable for a 
15-monlh period, 
commenclno not later than 
March 1, 1986, 

a llcallon forms together 
further particulars may 
be obtained from the 
Personnel Officer. Plymouth 
Polytechnic. Drake Circus, 
Plymouth PL4 8AA. Tel: 

(0752) 264839. Closing date: 
January 10 1986. <729731 

/qYj) | Plymouth 
Lr-b-^ I Fbfytechnic 

■ Drake Circut, Plymouth 
Devon PL4 8AA 


The Polytechnic of 
Central London 

Faculty af Engineering ft 
Science 

School of Applicable Maiha 

LECTURER n IN 
STATISTICS AND/OR 
MATHEMATICS, 

2 YEAR 
TEMPORARY 

Applications ore Invited from 
atilt ably qualified Candida tea 
for tha above temporary two 
yoarappoIntman^ommeiiclnB 

nf applied atutlstlr.B. but 
can til an ten wltli lutnron* unit 
...... -r (..■■■.■•, in itrillltlDl InlMII- 

uriico and expert syateina ar« 
encouraged In apply, Thoro 
may also be a possibility of 
other temporary appoint- 
ments. 

Further detolla available 
from the Personnel Office, 
ta I options 580 2030 X 212. 
Application by curriculum 
vltaa with tha naniea of two 

roftorooo. to thp Peraonnol 

Office, PCL, SOB Regent at. 
London WIfl SAL. as soon as 
possible . 

.. FCL Is an aqua! opportuni- 
ties employer, its 


Middlesex Polytechnic 

Middloanx Business School 

VISITING 
LECTURERS 
IN ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE 

Applicatlona are Invited 
from qualified accountants 
who wish to combine Uialr 
practical experience with tha 
°, p /?P rtunlty to t* 11 ** °n thefr 
skills on a variety or post- 
graduate, professional and 
undergraduate courseh. 

Further Information: David 
Mltcheaan, Head of School of 
Accounting. Middlesex Bus I- 


Colleges of Higher Education 

ft ST. MARY’S COLLEGE OF 
” HIGHER EDUCATION 

The College Is Roman Catholic offering courses leading to two- 
subject BA/BEd/BSc Honours degrees of University of Surrey end 
a variety of post-graduate courses. Currently there are about 1 200 
studenls half being registered for BEd degree. 

LECTURER IN FRENCH 

temporary half-time, LII scale. 

To teach French language and 19th century French 
literature to BA/BED/BSc level. 

LECTURER IN SPANISH 

hourly rate £14.06 

January to July— about 57 hours In blocks of three hours. T o teach 
ab Initio to first year BA/BSc students. 

Further details from: The Principal, - St. Mary's College, 
Waldagrave Hoad. Strawberry Hill, 
Twickenham, Middlesex TW1 4SX 
to whom applications should be returned by 1 6 Deoember. 


■ NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION DUBLIN ■ 

Professor of Computing 

The School of Computing and Quantitative Methods 

ortara a four year honours degree in Computing and has 
full-time and part-tlma graduate aludenla engaged In research 
for MSc/PhD degrees. The School aiao contributes (o other 
degree courses in the institute. Members ol the School are 
actively involved In Industry and EEC sponsored research and 
consultancy projects. 

In addition to academic duties, the successful candidate will 
be expected lo function as Head of School for an initial three 
year term. 

Candida lee should be well quel! fled academically and have 
substantial research Interests in addition to Industrial, 
research or academic experience. 

Application forma end further details are available from the 
Personnel Office, National institute for Higher Education, 
Qlaansvln, Dublin 9. Closing date: 3 January 1956, 


SOUTH GLAMORGAN COUNTY COUNCIL 

SOUTH GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION (CARDIFF) 

FACULTY OF BUSINESS AND LIBERAL STUDIES 
DEPARTMENT OF BUSINESS AN D STUDIES AND COMM UNICAT10NS 

SENIOR LECTURER 
MANAGERIAL FINANCE: Post No. SL/62 

(Tenable liom 1 January 1988 or as won aa possible iheroafterl. 

Applications bio Invited from graduates and/or professionally qualified 
personnel wilh financial management experience. The ability to u&a 
computers for financial spreadsheet analysis, data base management end 
word processing Is desirable. 

Possession of a teaching qualillcstlon would be sn added advantage. 
SALARY - SENIOR LECTURER: £11,733 -CM.783 
Further deleila and application forms may be obtained from the 
Personnel Officer. Soutlr Glamorgan Institute of Higher Education, 
Cynooed Centre, Cyncoed Road. CBrdlff CF2 BXD: Telephone: Cardiff 
10222) 561111. Completed application forma should be returned within 
fourteen days of the publication of this advertisement. 

Applications ere welcomed from suitably qualified peoplo regard lass of theli 
sex, mariteletatus, race, religion, colour or disability. (723861 


Humberside College 
of Higher Education 

SO tool af Information ft 
Com put inn Studios 

LECTURER H/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
COMPUTERSYSTEMS 
ARCHITECTURE* 
COMMUNICATIONS 
TECHNOLOGY 

Applications arc Invited 
from well quullfieU and ex- 
perienced persona to leach 
coniputsr systems 

nrrTil tec turn and communica- 
tions technoloay on a wide 
ranee ol course*, including 
innovative u ml erura duate 

( irnnrammoa In DunlnaoB In- 
ormniiun Systems and Orricu 
Systems Maiiaaomant as wall 
aa H lq her Diploma and other 
business studies courses. Ap- 
plicants should hold appropri- 
ate Qualifications and experi- 
ence of c om me rcial/InduH trial 
applications would be desir- 
able. The Collage encourages 
o wtda range or staff develop- 
ment and research activities. 

. L2 £7.926 - £12.703. SL 
£11. 733 . £1 4, 763 f pay award 
pending from 1st December 
1985). 

Further details and applica- 
tion forma from: The Person- 

E el Office,, Humberside Col- 
ige of Hlglter Education, Cot- 
tlngham Road, Hull. Tel: 0482 
446506. Closing data: 20th 
December 1888. (91561 > HB 


General 

Vacancies 


Food Research 
Institute 
HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT OF 
FOOD QUALITY 
AND HUMAN 


Field Studies 


SPRINGHEAD TRUST A uni- 
que residential study centre 
In old mill building under the 
wooded, chalk downs of Har- 
dy Country. Pact M ties lot* 
detailed woodland, fraah wa- 
ter studies and access to 
chalk downland nature re- 
serve. Further details: 
Springhead Trust, Fontmell 
Magna. Shaftesbury SP7 
ONU. Tel. 0747 811853. H36 


PLEASE 
MENTION THE 

T.H.E.S. 

when replying 
to advertisements 


and HUMAN 
NUTRITION 

Applications are invited for 
thn post or Head or tha Da* 

B arlmnut nf food Qua Illy anti 
uiiiiin Nutrition lu the newly 
established pood Research rn- 
ftilttita. Mead ino. 

The napni-imant's reaenrclt 
programme forms purl of a 
coordinated programme of hu- 
man nutrition within the Agri- 
cultural and Food Research 
Service and Is Integrated 
closely with work at the Pood 
Research Institute, Norwich. 
The nowatt Research Insti- 
tute and the Animal end 
Grassland Research Institute. 
The programme at Reading 
will bo centred an calcium 
blaavallehlllty and calcium 
metabolism in rsletion to 
hypertaiielon. nutritional 
aspects of processed feta in 
relation to essential fatly arid 
requirements, diet and 

lipoprotein metabolism. In- 

terra l at Ion ships between the 
Intestinal mirror lore and diet. - 
digestion and absorption of 
nutrianta In the young animal 
ami mechanisms of antigen 
handling In the gut. 

_ The duties of the Head of 
Department will be to admi- 
nister the research program- 
mos within the Department 
. ana in collaboration with 
other Departments. Institutes 
and lacs! medico] practitlon- 
era. Thp appointee will ba 
expected to develop a prog- 
ramme of human experimenta- 
tion |n parallel with work on 
animal models and will be a 
member af the Institute's 
management team. In addition 
to directing the research prog- 
ramme. the Head of Depart- 
m ?J«t will be rx pec tad to UaEae 
with the food Industry and 
MAFF in regard to Industry's 
response to nutrition pulde- 
tlnea and the formulation or 
nutritional labelling and 
national (ood policies. 

The Department has a stair 
or soma 10 scientists uhd 91 
SKEPfiT 1 . Candidates 

should be well qualified In a 
relevant science and hava re- 
search experience particularly • 
In human nutrition. Know- 
ledge and appreciation of the 
problems or the food Industry 
would be an advantage. 
Appointment will be In Grade 
- 1 1 ! , i ln,unl of the scale. 
£17.000, risinn by four incra- 
,f> ?. maximum of 
£22.926. Nnn-roa tributary 

superannuation. Equal 

OppartunltJaa employer. 

Please apply with curricu- 
lum vitae. list of publications, 
and names and addresses or ' 
three referees to the Secret* 
SLY: 5“®«rch Institute. 

Shi nf I old. Reading R02 SAT. . 
Please quote rer SB/18. Cloa- ■ 
lES 31*t December 1985. 
>19199 71.- , II18_- 











Independent Colleges 


NEW POSTS 

ST. LOYE’S SCHOOL OF 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 

Applications are invited far (lie following posts. 

1. LECTURESHIP IN PSYCHOLOGY 

The successful candidate will be responsible lor teachino 
psychology and will be expected lo contribute to S 
courses allied to psychology and its practical application. 

2. LECTURESHIP IN PHYSIOLOGY 

The successful candidate will be responsible for teachino 
be expected lo contribute to foeofoer 
courses in biological science and their practical application 

3 - LECTURESHIP IN OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPY 

J StSSSf? - S? nt,l W w,l[ be expected lo contribute 
£i«^I The^y b8S,C ****" and app,ication oi 

nmmSElJ .“2? 2 0 -9° od degree Is required in the 

P« 03t 3 a qualification in Occupational 
a . nrf P r eference will be given tocandfdates with 
rnaESgemenf psychiatric or community practice and 

£?? ’L lh 1 ePPOrtunfty for research. There Is the 
possibility of regie (ration far a hfgher degree In the future. 

Sate^agottebJe ava,teb,a ffDm ,h8 beflJnnIng of February 1 9B6. 

^■SKSaB!- 

*®ks= 

L— — ptaraj 

Colleges of Further Education 
^F^rtherEducaSion^™™ 

I gevon Centre for Further Education, I 

I for FuSlSJ Frf ,,efl S 0f V 8 * Devon Centre i 

■ for Further Education, Totnes, Devon. I 

I Deputy Head or / 
Department of 
Continuing Education 

The peraon appointed will be expected to deputise for the 
Hrad of Department, and to play a major rote in both current 
and future developments. Accommodation Is available tar 
the successful applicant 

Salary Scale: Lecturer Grade II 

(£7,926-212,705) 

Further particulars and application forms are available' 
from and returnable to Head of 
Department of Continuing Education, 

Devon Centra, Partington College of 
Arts, Totnes, Closing date 23 
December 1885. 





ilea 


Inner London 
Education Authority 


SOUTH WEST LONDON COLLEGE 

Vice-Principal 

(Resources) 

Applications are invited from experienced and imaalnatlve 
mn U rS a JS?| ll8, f w,,h J\ background In the field of Manage? 
an d Ind?^ 8 ni8S Education and Pledge of commence 

CandWates shou!d be graduates and/or professionally 
ttie ^ 10Ce83ar y leadership qualities end broad 

management and admin support wouldbe an advantaoe 
sWo«5no^/ ** 7 ezi,5aB (Including £1,038 Inner London 
Further details and form of application reluma bln hu sm, 

P^^i/assfrom Pepu^mrcSrSo^WMt 

London Cojlaga, Tooting Broadway, London SW170TQ 
V ■ Q EQUAL OFFORTOh/nri^S EMPLOYE# v -’’ j 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
WRITTLE AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 

APPOINTMENT 
OF PRINCIPAL 

Applications are invited from well qualified and 
experienced candidates for this post which falls 
vacant in August 1 986 on the retirement of the pres- 
ent Principal, Mr A. E. Maddison. The salary scale is 
currently £19,416 to £21,714. 

Closing Date: 31st December 1985. 

Further details and application forms are obtaina- 
ble from the County Education Officer, PO Box 47, 
Threadneedle House, Market Road, Cholmsford, 
Essex. Tel: 024S 267222, Ext. 2880. 1707931 



County Council 


General Vacancies continued 


Zi “fcthclyde 

r * ■■ ■ A / Department of "*" — 

Education A 

Further Education 

Applications sue Invited fur the undcriuxcd mui All . I 
should have relevant indiisirial or iroimncu lal cxneri tHndltJ “ ,c * I 
apprupriaic. twriciuc where I 

Teacher (raining would he an udvanidRe hm uajnim, u ■ I 
on Hit in-service basis. "■«""« on be g»en I 

l 1 

LECTURER ■ ' 

BELL C Sn L i E s?J. ffi,,I„ E M?HN 01 . 0 G¥. 

ACCOUNTING. Lecturer ‘A’ 

Applicant sliouhl hokl n ritnjimi In At « ininbuu.y r-r tin m,, r „ . 

qwUiRcallon Piowhm lu;ichln n nx|>«u,.ni «. wot’ltl |,„ nV“!|vn ln T.-' 0,T01 
cosaliilcnrilltlnlu will lm lOtlUlrirtl m n-n.-li nt IpiiM iwn Ol lit?, JS®! 

dtadpBnr-H, vie. Ftandnl Ar-yium,,,,. Tuuiwin. Au,i m "'’ 9 

AccounUnq up lo UNC, I (ND nml Him) l»ioliif.Hknml luvol M «"naoinont 

SALARY ' 

__ Lmlunir A ca.flM-ti 2 .777 (Q ar ) c 13.7 SB. 

25S? 0 .. 0 " ,h0 M,nf Y scnki will tw Qivon to mkjvnnt 7 

nppllcatiiMi and lurlftor prallctHais enn in, i-Wnlium l, nm ho I'nncirni ^ ihn 

sjkiss: ™ ,,,9ind ^ -Ai 

EDWARD MILLER Dntvflv cl Educakoo 
l«#N) 


Conference Advisers 


Wisron House Conference Centre, nc;tr Steynine 
m West Sussex, Is the home of the Wilton Phrk series nt 
intcrnnriunal conferences. Open to high-level 
participants from the 25 countries of the OECD, rhe 
conferences provide a forum for rhe exchange of views on 
a wide range ol international and comparative national 
issues under the leadership of rhe Centre's academic staff. 
At least one post ol Conference Adviser is now to be 
M. Appolnnnent will be for a period of 2 years Initially, 
with the possibility ut extension or permanence. 

, You . W3,,IJ responsible for developing themes 



necessaty from French and/or German ’ 
to the success of the meetings. 


i reterably aged ;tt k-.ist 10. vnu must luw a tieeree 
with tirsr nr second class honuurs, nr an equivaleitr ur 
higher qualilicatiiin. preferably in one n| tin- > lU -ul 
sciences or fxisslbly in foreign l.uiguages; several year-.' 
pi urgraduare'level e jq'oriciuv in acadeiuu w.-rk, public 
service, or the private sector; a mhiiu! knowledge nt 
1 n , ? l,n “. vMjrfniin; and good i-nnuminic.uive %h!k Y.ui 
sliould preferably have experience in mkiuI ImMinu ,, 
conferences. 

Some overseas visits may lv ret 1111 red. 

Salary: L 1 1505 rising lollH tpO. S l:maH , SI | ;iry 
m.iy he above rne miniimim. 

v 

:i il .. , ^v.y i r" ' . - . 

Please quote ref: Ci/fi72l. 


Foreign and Commonwealth Office 


Tile Civil Service is an equal opportunity employer 


Research and Studentships 

Research Associates: 
Information Technology 

research wiS Infomaiion Technology 

in Intelligent Knowledge Based Systems (1KBS). Sofr^Ji ^ dina n ^ ll,C A vey Programme 
Interaction (MMI). Therc is in addSonanSs^n^ and M ">-Machine 

Engmeering (i„ particular formal Sfi™Uorand ^ then^r^ 8 ^ in Software 

research and development projects in IKBS (Exoen Svstemf 7 /"if- and r embryo collaborative 
(window management design, graphics lool kits; P Systems ’ In,el]l S cnl fron ' inds; and MMI 

development on VMX a«Tkh!g Kon'Se^w^ inf™siru c rurc facihiy. Atajor 

Ordinal 7M4 :f 

AppotetSrets The made ftS 

Md Engineering Rea^f Appleton Laboratory, Science 

quoting reference VN404. “* Chilton ’ D *d««, Oxon OXU OQX. 1U: (0235) U54Z5 

^^gdate for applications; 23ni December 1985 


sere 


RMtherforcl Appleton 


UNIVERSITY OF 
, EAST ANQL1A 
j Norwich 

EEC ESPRIT 
PROGRAMME 

fc r .f^rch hbill am 
mqutfc-d lor an LTC lundcd 
ESPJiiT pri.jGct •Hiuhly Secute 
Oflicn fiiloriiiaiio'i Systems' in 
which 1 he University of East 
Anghu 10 a partner Thoaimd 

the piojar.i 10 in produce s set 

ol guidoiimr, which will be 
used as the hasis for European 

standards in ihtq hold. 

Ono post wall bo ai Sercor 
Rtisea»ch A'jscuato level. 
Appiicar.uj rnuBi havoa good 
Honours dogreo m uompubofl 
st jiJic-?; or a cognate subject, 
wdh a PiiU and/or suWteA 11 ® 
v*oih eatpcnonco m s relevant 

area Sa’ary wall bfl tn lr.e 
rany»t£T 1 .205-El 4.925|under 
rovitiw) . . . j 

Cvul’CteM.fot 

remaining ■* 

Associate level should 

possess a good Honours 
dogroe m an approtn*'jie 
subject, nrote'cncv roll bo 
to t-'.oC'.* oltermp 
re search v/nermneo and/or a 
barckgrouod ti iPtuirnatioh. 
business o f cilice intormaton 
systems Ua'er/ will be in the 

ranae£G.C0O-£8.920(undOi 

re viowj 01 E7. 250-212,150 
funder roview) accordirg to 
age. quafihLahans and 
ekperieoco 

The posts wilt be tenable loi 
two years from 1 January 1 
19BG. AppUcatior.sir.clu'dina 8 
fun CV and the names and 
addresses 0 ! throe reteroaa 
should be sent to Professor 
K.N. Bhadiar, from vrhsm 
further Information rosy be 
Obtained, at ttie School ot 
Information Systems. 

University of East Anglia. 
Norwich NR4 7TJ. 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 6. 12.85 




Research and 

Studentships 

continued 


ChriBt Church 
Oxford 

SCHOOLTEACHER 

STUDENTSHIP 

Tha a dvb ml no Body of Christ 
Church Intends, should thara 
be e Suitable candidate, to 
make an election to a School- 
teacher Studentship for Hilary 
Term 18B7 (January to 
Marah). 

A Schoolteacher Student 
muit be employed full-tlma In 
secondary education , and have 
had some experience or. or be 
about to ensnsa In. sixth form 
teaching, either bb b head 
caachar or as an assistant 
teacher In a school In the 
United Kingdom. 

A Schoolteacher Student 
must spend the whole or the 
University Term In Oxford, 
■le/she will be provided Tree 
of cliaroe with rooms In col- 
lege. and with breakfast, 
lunch and dinner etirii day. 
He/slie will ba a member ui tlia 
Senior Common Room for the 
duration or the appointment. 

Applications, together with 
a curriculum vitae and a brief 
statement Of the work the 
candidate Intends to do tn 
Oxford, (seven copies of all 
papers) should be addressed 
to the Very Reverend the 
Dean. Chrlat Church. Oxford. 
0X1 1 DP. to reach him not 
later than 29 January 1986. 
Candidates are asked to name 
two referees and to request 
them to writs directly to the 
Dean a latter which should 
reach him not later than 9 
February 1 9H6. H12 


UNIVERSITY OF KENT 

AT CANTERBURY ■■■■ 

Electronics Laboratory 

SERC CASE 
Studentship 

Applications are invited for an 
SERC CASE studentship whiah Is 
available at the Electronics Labors- 
poenoss an Upper Second CIosb 
, Honours degree In Electronics or 
related subject. The studentship, 
which is for three years, la linked 
with Philips Research Laboratories, 
Redhlll and Is partly funded by 
them. The project Is involved with 
Nan-Ferrlle FET circulators for 
S-Band Radar. 

Interested persons should apply to 
tha Assistant Registrar, Faculty of 
Natural Sciences, The Registry. 
The University, CANTERBURY. 
Kent CT2 7NZ by 19 December 
I9G5. Please quote ret PG23 1 
85/THES. 

I7M») 


Adult Education 


City of 

Newcastle upon TVne 
Education Committee 

LANGUAGE TUTOR 
(BURNHAM 
LECTURER 1) 
SECTION 11 
FUNDED POST 

Applications ore invited 
from qualified teachers la 
work SB a language tutor to 
adults from ethnic minorities. 
Duties to commence mb soon as 
possible. 

There will he some emph- 
asis In (be first Instance, on 
work with the Chinese com- 
munity. An E5L/EFL qual- 
ification would bn un advan- 
tage, togethur with suitable 
experience and u working 
knowledge of an appropriate 
ethnic community lanouegn. 

The parson appointed 
should pusses* an apprecia- 
tion of cultural diversity as 
wall as sensitivity In working 
with ethnic minority parents 
and volunteer tutors. 

The post will be open to 
applicants on either a full or 
part-time basis. 

Applicants should Indicate 
on which basis they wish their 
application to be considered. 

Salary Scala - Cfi.207 • 

Ell. OS7 (Max.) - £12,703. 

Application forms and 
rurther particular* are avail- 
able from the Director or 
Education, Civic Centre, Ber- 
L*4 Bridge, Nevvrostle upon 
Tyne NE1 BPU. to be returned 
within fourteen days of the 
appearance of this advertise- 
ment. 

The City Council IS an Equal 
Opporl unities Employer. Ap- 
plicants are considered on the 
basis of their suitability for 
K16 post regardless of ethnic 
or'B n. sex. marital status or 

disability. ( 91368 ) HI 5 


Research 


Research in 

Macroeconomic Modelling 
and Forecasting 

The Economic and Social Research Council, acting on behalf 
of the Macroeconomic Modelling and Forecasting Consortium 
which consists of HM treasury, the Bank of England and the 
ESRC, Invites applications for research projects in, or directly 
related to macroeconomic modelling of the UK economy. Eligi- 
bility Is restricted to established academic or Independent 
Institute researchers. Support will be offered rrom October 
1987 for a maximum of four years. 

The deadline for formal submissions Is February 1986. 
Guidelines to applicants and farther Information can be 
obtained from Christina Hadjimatheou. 

Tha Economic and Social Research Council will be located at 1 
Temple Avenue, London EC4Y OBD, Tel 01-353 6252 until 1 
January 1986, applications should thereafter be sent to 160 
Great Portland Street London WIN 6DT, Tel 01-637 1499. 


IEISIRIC 


ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 


Courses 


RoyEil College of Art 

Department or Cultural 
HiHlory 

The Department Is looking 
for Btiirtniila with tha right 
qualifications and nxpurliinrii 
lu roj, north far M.A. ilroruun 
liy tlmslft In the ntibjeri arc-as: 

HISTORY AND 
PHILOSOPHY 
OF ART 

HISTORYOFTHE 

COMMUNICATIONS 

MEDIA 

CULTURAL STUDIES 

Mid-career candidates and 

I'lirllmr ilpiiiils mui up|il|, <i. 
clou form available Train: Tliu 
Roglntrar. Royal Collt'un or 

feSTWr 4 

lol®: re , 164^f , > tl,,l,l3, Jnn H34 


Royal College of Art 

lli-liin-tninni'of Cultural 
History 

THE GOLDSMITHS' 
COMPANY 
RESEARCH 
SCHOLARSHIP IN 
THE HISTORY OF 
THE APPLIED ARTS 

ApplIcntlaiiB are Invited 
Tram suitably auallflud candi- 
dates for the above research 
scholarship. It In tenable Tors 
two-yoor period of research In 
the Department or Cultural 
History. Royal Collage of Art, 
leading to the degree M.A. 
(RCA I by thesis: 

The Scholarship la Intended 
to support postgraduate re- 
search Into the history or 
SUversmlthlng and Jewellery. 
Commie* and 0 |bsb. Furni- 
ture, Fashion or Textiles. 

• Further details end eppllcs- 
tlon forms ars available 
from:- The Registrar, Royal 
College of Art, Kensington 
Gore. London SW7 2EU. Tel: 
01-984 9030. Closing date: 51 
January 1986. (91642* H24 


Victoria and Albert 
Muaeum/Royal ' 
College of Art 

AppIIi ations are invltod for 
pierns on a two-year Master or 
Arts course. 

HISTORY 
OF DESIGN 

Jointly isualil anrl adminis- 
tered hy the Department of 
Cultural History. Royal Cal- 
leyr of Art, Bud the Education 
Department. Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

Application forma and 
further details available from 
the Registrar, Royal College 
of Art. Kensington Core, Lon- 
don SW7 2EU (Tel: 01-584 
50301. 

Closing date: 5lst January: 
Interviews (short I Is ted candi- 
dates!: February. 

Soma means-tested D.E.S. 
bursaries ore available far 
eligible and suitably qualified 
candidates norma Hoy resident 
In England and Wales. Addi- 
tionally. the Fitch Scholarship 
Is open to applicants with n 
practical training in Design. 
(91600) H34 


Scholarships 


University of 
Birmingham 

RESEARCH 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
IN ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE 

The Dcpnrtinunt of English 
Language and I.i tern turn In- 
vites applications for two Re- 
search Scholarships, funded 
by Collins Publishers, (enable 
for 12 months from I January 
1986 or as soon thereafter as 

B osslble. Candidates must 
nva a good honours rirst 
degree and will be expncled la 
register for the degree of 
M.Phil. In English Language. 


Kill li h, liolnnihtp Ini— ihr 

n •uTriiiiy' ■ 

£1.000 nml liiiiudui, lint Uni- 
versity reulntrnllon fee. 

Furthor purlluulurs and en- 
quiries naming two academic 
referees should reucli Ms A. 
Renoiif, Rimourch Fellow, En- 
nllah Language nnnaurcli. 337 
Sr' 8 *! 51 . Road, Ednbnstou. 
Birmingham 119 7SW by ad 
.December 1085. (01986) 1159 

University of 
Oxford 

St. Cross College 

GRADUATE 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Ccilloui: (idem u milll- 
ber of (',1'iiduutn Scholarships, 
to a valuu of £230 per annum 
tunnblo for ono tu three years 
from lnt October 1986. open 
to man and women Intending 
to work far a postgraduate 
degree or diploma of the 
University (In any subject). In 
addition the Calleae offers F C 
Osm Baton Scholarships on 
similar terms but restricted to 
men and woman Intending to 
work for a postgraduate de- 
grsa or diploma of the Uni- 
versity in a subject relevant to 
forta try. 

Particulars from College 
Secretary, Bt. Cross College, 
Oxford 0X1 5LZ. Cloafno 
dntB for appllcatlone 1 Oth 
..February 1986. 191973) H33 


Overseas 


The Pennsylvania • 
State University 

Department or Economics 

The Department of Econo- 
mies Invites applications end 
nominations for continuing 
and visiting appointments at 
all ranks starting Auguat. 
1986. Candidates should have 
Btrang Into rests in research 
and commitment to excellence 
In teaching. Responsibilities 
Include leaching at the under- 
graduate and graduate levels, 
research and publication, su- 
pervising dissertations in the 
area or Bperial Iza lion, and 
ad vising students. 

Salary ($30,000 and up) 
dependent upon qualifications 
and experience. The Depart- 
ment has a strong research 
orientation and considerable 
Involvement with formal re- 
search centers. Candidates 
with interests In international 
finance, macro economics and 
econometrics preferred but 
those with other lnterseats In 
economics will be given full 
consideration. 

Bend curriculum vitae, 
nemos and addresses or 3 
referees, and copies of 3 
recent research papers by 


KING ABDULAZIZ UNIVERSITY 
JEDDAH — SAUDI ARABIA 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE CENTRE 


The ELC provides courses In scientific and technical English for approximately 1,100 male and 
500 female students drawn from six colleges at King Abdula 2 iz University. 

Courses range from intensive programmes ol 20 hours per week tor found alion students to 
specialised reading skills courses of five hours per week. The Center has an academic staff of 60 
well-qualified teachers recruited mainly from the U.K. and U.S.A. and is supported by fully equip- 
ped In-house media services -- a graphics studio, a reprographics and printing shop, TV studio, 
photographic 9tudlo and two language laboratories. A20-posliion Apple computer laboratory has 
recently been established and now offers a variety of programmes in computer-assisted language 
learning. 

The ELC is currently recruiting well-qualified teachers with relevant experience for June 1986. 
Teaching couples are especially encouraged to apply. 


QUALIFICATIONS: 


EXPERIENCE: 


M. A. in TEFL/TESL or Applied Linguistics. 

Minimum two years' experience teaching TEFL/TESL 
overseas. 


STARTING SALARY: AUracUvesalarlesdependlngonquallllcattonaand 

experience. 

BENEFITS: 

1 . Generous housing and furniture allowances; 

2. End ol contract gratuity; 

3. Sixty days paid summer leave each year; 

4. Baggage allowance; 

5. Educational allowance for school-age children ; 

6. Transportation allowance; 

7. Annual round-trip air (ares. 

CONTRACT : One -year, renewable. 


APPLICATIONS: 




J anuary IS. 1986. Contact: 
ames D. Radaers. Head, De- 
partment or Economics. Box 
K. The Pennsylvania State 
University. University Park. 
PA 16802, USA. Tel: (814) 
869-1496. An equal 

oppurtunliy/afflrmatlye, ac- 
• _Uon r smplay 6 r. (916231 -'Hl4' 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
DEPARTMENT OF 
BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

DURBAN 

Applications arc invited from 
suitably qualified persons 
regardless of sex, religion, race, 
colour or nntiomfl origin for 
appointment la the post of: 

ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSOR 

The Department wishes (o appoint 
o peraon lo take charge of ils 
teaching and research in Decision 
Science . 

The incumbent should preferably 
bold a doctoral degree, with several 
yoara teaching . experience in ihn 
field, and expertise in niiuiagenieni 
application*. 

The applicant must have 
demonstrated ability lo integrate 
the teaching of Decision Science 
with the use of micro computers. 
He/she will have available tor use 
the library of the programmes In the 
Faculty's Micro Computer Centre, 
and must be able to update and 
develop this library. 

The appointment carries an 
attractive salary package, details of 
which are obtainable from ibe 
Staffing Section on request 
(Telephone 031-8153308). The 
salary offered will be determined 
according to the qualifications 
and/or experience of the successful 
applicant. 

Application forms, further 
particulars of the post and 
Information on pension, medical 
aid, group insurance, service bonus, 
staff bursary, housing loan and 
subsidy schemes, long leave 
conditions and travelling expenses 
on first appointment arc obtainable 
from the Secretary, South African 
Unlvenllies ' Office, Chichester 
House, 278 High Holbom, London 
WC1V 71 IE OftRegtitrar, 
University of Natal, King Georg 8 V 
Avenue, Durban, South Africa, 
4001, with whom applications, on 
the prescribed form, must be lodged 
not later than JJ January 1986 
quoting the reference D9I/BS. . 


Write, Including lull curriculum vitae, current telephone contact and 
photocopies of qualifications and letters ol experience to: 

SUPERVISOR GENERAL 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE CENTRE 
KING ABDULAZIZ UNIVERSITY 
P.O. BOX 1540, 

JEDDAH-21441 
SAUDI ARABIA. 


THE EUROPEAN UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE 
Florence 

DEPARTMENT OF LAW 
wishes to appoint an 

ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR (A5) 

with effect from 1st September 1986. Candidates with 
interests in comparative labour law and social law will be 
given special consideration. Appointments are for three 
years renewable. 

Further Information from Academic Service, EUI, 
1*50016 S. Domenico dl Flesole (FI); Italy. Closing dale: 

■ 3rd February 1986. 

1,70789) 


Announcement of Opening 

BARNARD COLLEGE OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, New York 10fli7 

Barnard College of Columbia 
University announces a new 
senior level position, starting in 
the 1986-87 academic year, as pan 
of ill program to build an 
outstanding mathematics 
department for talented women 
undergraduates, within the 
framework of an urban coed' 
university. In addition lo a 
: commitment lo rhl9 aim, 
candidates should present a 
, distinguished record in scholarly 
, research and teaching. Salary and 
terms will be competitive. 
Candidates should send 
curriculum vitee and the names of 
time references to Professor Joan 
Birman, Chairperson, 

Department of Mathematics, 
Barnard College, Columbia 
University, New York. New York 
10027- The deadUfm for 
applications for the fall of 1986 is 
t January 3J r 1W}6. . 4 < , f7(t79?) 


Princeton University 

Department or History 

SENIOR POSITION 
IN MODERN 

CHINESE HISTORY 

Applicants should send a 
copy of a curriculum vlut, to 
arrive by I February 1986, to: 
Robert L. Tlonor Chairmen. 
Department of History. Prin- 
ceton University. Princeton, 
NJ 08544. IS 16091 H14 


UNITBB STATES. Academic 
positions at universities, col- 
leges and other Institutions 
or higher and further educa- 
tion are rsoularly available in 
mast aubject areas in all parts 
of the United States, Par 
information on subscriptions 
to a monthly Bulletin provid- 
ing details on positions write 
.to Overseas Academic Oppor- 
tunities, 949 East 39th 
Street, Brooklyn, New Voxk- 
toisq« v /, nil 











